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To Tus 


: UNDERGRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITIES or 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 

AND TO ALL THOSE OF EVERY DENOMINATION, 
WHO HAVE NOT YET SATISFIED THEMSELVES 
WITH RESPECT TO THEIR RELIGIOUS 
AND INFINITELY MOST IMPORTANT CONCERNS 
BY A REGULAR INQUIRY INTO THEM, 
THESE SERMONS 
ARE ADDRESSED ; | 
AND AN HABITUAL ATTENTION TO THE GREAT 
TOPICS COMPENDIOUSLY DISCUSSED IN THEM 
IS MOST EARNESTLY RECOMMENDED 

BY 


THEIR VERY FAITHFUL FRIEND «. 


EF 2 
: v 5 


THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F the following Sermons the eight firſt, 
which were preached at the Bampton- 
Lecture, contain a view of our Religion with 
regard to its ſubſtance, hiſtory, evidences, and 
the objections by which it is oppoſed ; the 
two next deduce from Scripture the doctrine 
of the Trinity; the eleventh is deſigned to 
point out the general conduct which is re- 
quired of us, in oppoſition to an unwarrant- 
able dependence upon the divine mercy ; and 
the laſt teaches us how to commence our 
Chriſtian practice moſt properly and moſt ad- 
vantageouſly with the worſhip of God. 
In theſe Sermons the author truſts he has 


ſtated oonciſely and determinately the infor- 
mation, 


6 * 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
mation, which is beſt calculated to excite a 
belief in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, as it is 
profeſſed in our truly Apoſtolical Church; 
and to eſtabliſ the practice of it upon the 
moſt durable foundation: at leaſt he can 
aſſert with confidence, that he has endea- : 
voured faithfully to repreſent in them what 
he himſelf feels to be the * and 
n of his own Religion. 

What muſt follow from a rejection of Re- 
velation and a total dependence upon human 
philoſophy, the Almighty has been pleaſed to 
permit us to learn with certainty from the 
dreadful ſtate, to which we have ſeen. a 
neighbouring and powerful nation in. a ſhort 
time reduced. What are the conſequences 
even of a partial adoption of ſuch, principles, 
the want, which we experience in our own 

conduct, of religious motives and religious 
truſt too often unhappily evinces. 

p May God grant that theſe principles, and 

theſe conſequences may not increaſe among 


us ! _ a ſober and regular attention to the 
doctrines 
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a 5 duties of Chriſtianity, which 
are univerſally calculated to produce in us 

| habits of contentment and of exertion in our 
different ſtations, and an animating confidence 
in that all-perfe& Being who has placed us 
in them, ſecure for us the enjoyment of theſe 
invaluable attainments here, and that hap- 
pineſs which is to be their everlaſting recom- 
pence hereafter ! 


1 PE. 11. FOR 


Be 3 always to give an : anſwer to every 
man, that aſteth you a gl 9:4 the Hope 
that is in you. 


T is 4 diſtinguiſhing property of Chriſti- 
anity, that it not only admits of a rational 
inquiry into its truth, but alſo incites its pro- 
feflors to this inquiry in the moſt forcible 
manner, making it a part of their religious 
duty. We are commanded in the text to be 
always ready to give an anſwer. to every man, 
that aſketh us a reaſon of the Hope that is in 
us: or, in other words, we are commanded to 
fatisfy ourſelves univerſally of the truth of our 
Religion, ſo as to be prepared on all occaſions 
to aſſign our reaſons for believing in it. 
Our Religion may, be conſidered with regard 
to its ſubſtance, with 1 to its hiſtory, with 
B regard 
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regard to the arguments by which it is 
confirmed, and with regard to the objections 
by which it is oppoſed. Theſe four great 
topics include the principal circumſtances 
-which affect our Chriſtian Faith: under them 
we have ample means of ſatisfying both our- 
ſelves and others concerning the Hope that 1 is 
in us. 

And many are the reaſons, which ought to 
induce us, on occaſions like the preſent, to 
prepare ourſelves by a general diſcuſſion of 
theſe great topics to. comply with the com- 
mand of the text. D 

In an age when the real ſubſtance of our 
Religion is miſrepreſented by men of the moſt 
oppoſite characters and intentions; when the 
manner, in which it has been received and 
conveyed down to us, is traduced by the moſt 
inſidious and unſupported inſinuations; when 
the arguments in its defence are ſtudiouſly diſ- 
joined from each other, and frittered away by 
ſucceſſive detractions of many of their moſt 
convincing parts — and when the whole body 
of old objections againſt it is recalled, and en- 
forced by new ones which are every day ſug- 
geſted by an adventurous and ſceptical philo- 
ſophy ;—in ſuch an age it is conſpicuouſly our 
duty to fortify our minds by a view of the in- 
| . formation, 
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formation, comprehended under the nia to- 
pics of Chriſtian IN which I my above 
enumauerd. : £0158 

Diſcourſes alſo on much genen Aplus may 
well be interſperſed among others on the par- 
ticular parts of our religious profeſſion, which 
the founder of this Lecture has wiſely marked 
dut, as ſubjects of our diſcuſſion.” Thus inter- 
ſperſed, they will conduce, on an extended ſcale, 
to fimilar good purpoſes with thoſe reflections 
at large on any human ſcience ; which, in the 
progreſs of diſquiſitions on particular branches 
of it, ſuggeſt to ug from time to time ſuch 
conceptions of the whole, as are found to be 
_ effential to a full comprehenſion of the inſtruc= 
tions which are communicated even on its moſt 

detached and minute diviſions. . 
Such general information moreover cannot 
fail of being peculiarly ſerviceable to the young- 
er part of my audience, for whoſe: benefit this 
Inſtitution was more immediately calculated. 
Since without itearly improvements in religious 
ſcience will be ſo deſultory and imperfect, as 
to afford little reaſon to expect, either that The- 
ological ſtudents will be furniſhed with that 
connected knowledge of the different parts of 
their Religion, which may qualify them in fu- 
ture life to teach others with advantage, or 
B 2 (what 


(what ought never to be an object of leſs ſerious 
concern) that young and unexperienced minds 
will themſelves be effectually guarded againſt 
that moſt extenſive ſpecies; of infidelity, which 
is founded on ignorance of the general na- 
ture and circumſtances of our Religion, and is 
conſtantly betraying itſelf by inſignificant and 
impertinent objections againſt its truth, and by 
the ſenſeleſs: blaſphemy which ſo often ſhocks 
the ears of good men in private converſation. 
Truth indeed has on all occafions ſo. much 
force, that, when clearly propoſed, it muſt 
command attention and reſpect : but the truths 
of Chriſtianity: are farther ſo admirably calcu- 
lated to ſatisfy the hopes of the beſt men and 
to allay the penitential fears of the worſt, that, 
wherever they are early and ſyſtematically. un- 
derſtood, - prejudice inſtead of exerting. itſelf 
againſt them muſt co-operate with reaſon in 
their favour, and ſecure for them ſuch in- 
fluence on an uncorrupted heart as the op- 
poſition of i n wil in vain ee to 
deſtroy. 

Since then a $77 DING diſcuſſion of the great 


2 © From the ſeveral 13 which it ps been my 
« tides to have with unbelievers, I have learned that igno- 
*© rance of the nature of our Religion, and a diſinclination to 
e ſtudy both it and its evidences, are to be reckoned among the 
«© chief cauſes of infidelity.” Beattie's Evidences, vol. i. p. 6. 


topic 8 
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topies, under which I FIRE diſtributed the 


conſideration of our: Religion, and which are 


ſo comprehenſive. as to enable us to comply 


with the command of the text, is well- ſuited 
to the preſent times, is extenſively uſeful at 
proper intervals amidſt the particular ſubjects 
preſcribed for this Lecture, —and- is likely to 
be of peculiar ſervice to the younger part of 
my audience; — I ſhall confine myſelf to it 
in the following diſcourſes, and, without any 


apology for calling your attention to truths of 


which you muſt often before have heard the 
greater part, or any farther introduction, I ſhall 
propoſe it as my deſign to ſtate compendi- 


ouſly, what Chriſtianity is, what the manner 


in which it has been received and conveyed 
down to us, what the arguments by which 
its truth is defended, and what the objections 
with which it is aſſailed. Or, to propoſe 
my deſign with its particular comprehenſion 
and limitations, I ſhall endeavour, —Firſt, to 
ſtate in hiſtorical order the ſubſtance of our 
Religion, as it extends from the moſt remote 
circumſtance any where revealed in Scripture 
to the publication of the Goſpel after the aſcen- 
ſion of Chriſt ;—Secondly, to give a ſketch of 
the hiſtory of our religion from this publi- 
cation of the Goſpel to the preſent times; 

* con- 
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confining however this ſketch, towards the 
concluſion, to the particular hiſtory of our own 
Church; Thirdly, to ſtate in a ſummary 
manner the arguments in general which are 
adducible in proof of the truth of Chriſti- 
nity ;— And Fourthly, to point out the ge- 
neral ſources of objection againſt it, and to 
ſhew that a forcible removal of theſe offences 
by divine interpoſition would be inconſiſtent 
with the doctrines themſelves of Revelation; 
concluding the whole with a particular ac- 
count of thoſe objections which are advanced 
againſt eee from the pretenſions of 
eee, -" . 

To begin n ich Atenng in hiſtorical 
erer the ſubſtance of our Religion, as it ex- 
tends from the moſt remote circumſtance any 
where revealed in Scripture to the publication 
of the Goſpel after the aſcenſion of Chriſt. 
The declarations of Scripture, which form 
the ſubſtance of our Religion, aſcend to the 
_ remoteſt ſubject from which it is poſſible that 
any information ſhould commence. They in- 
form us that from * everlaſting, from a dura- 
tion which numbers have no powers to ex- 
preſs and the mind of man no faculties to 
comprehend, is God: that he is a Spirit, is 
| Pf. xc. 2, 1 John iv. 24. 


poſ- 
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poſſeſſed of life in himſelf, and is infinite in 
perfection, but incomprehenſible in his na- 
ture; and farther, that through his own free 
goodneſs he originally created, and continually 
preſerves, whatever elſe beſides himſelf has ex- 
iſtence both in heaven and in earth. 
I) he firſt intelligent beings, created by him, 
are ſometimes in Scripture called Spirits from 
the refined conſtitution of their nature; at 
other times they are called angels from their 
miniſtration in the divine economy. Various 
are the * paſſages of holy writ, which aſſure us 
that they were created upright ; while at the 
ſame time the fall of ſome among them moſt 
unhappily demonſtrates that they were created 
alſo free agents and capable of fin. Why they 
ſhould be permitted thus to fall, and why when 
fallen they ſhould afterwards be permitted to 
tempt other creatures to involve themſelves in 
a ſimilar fate, are circumſtances left among the 
ſecret things of God. Nor leſs unreſolved by 


Revelation are the queſtions, ** whether any 


e Jehovah” and “ Iam,” the appropriate names of God 
in Scripture, are immediately derived from his inherent life. 
And by an oath, referring to this diſtinguiſhing property of the 

Godhead, the Almighty was often pleaſed to confirm his pro- 
miſes: As I live faith the Lord.” Num, xiv. 21. Rom. 
xiv. 11. | 

John viii. 44. Jude vi. 


B 4 part 
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part of matter were created at ſo pak Mw 
as the firſt intelligent creatures; and whether 


thoſe creatures were clothed with material bo- 
dies?“ Revelation, while it draws arguments 
for our inſtruction from the conduct, condition, 
and agency of ſuperior beings, informs us in- 
deed concerning particular circumſtances of 
Ee. hiſtory; but, to the utter diſappoint- 
ment of vain curioſity, it ſays nothing * 
ſedly with regard to this Hiſtory. | 
Deſtined for human uſe, it confines ſelf 
to human concerns. After a full, but indefi- 
nite, aſſertion, that © jn the beginning God 
« created the heaven and the earth, it confines 
its profeſſed information concerning the mate- 
rial creation to ſuch circumſtances, as particu- 
larly relate to man and the ſyſtem which he 
inhabits: inſtructing us, that all the various 
| objects, which: we perceive and admire around 
us, were originally produced and have fince 
been preſerved by the all- perfect God; and 
alſo, that, among the productions of the mate- 
rial world, this all- perfect Being having form- 
eld man's body from the duſt of the earth, was 
pleaſed in a diſtinguiſhing manner to breathe 
E into his * the breath of life. Thus ani- 


\ 8 Gen. 1 1. 1. 5 


mated 


 -mated With 2 ſpirit of heavenly extraction, man 


was ſaid to be formed in the Image of God, | 


was conſtituted ſovereign of this lower world 
cond was inveſted with the good things of it. 


At the ſame time to prove his grateful obe- 
dience under theſe bleſſings, and to fit him (as 


> hath been inferred) for greater in another and 
eternal ſtate, conditions of trial were impoſed 


upon him. Like the angels, man was created 


_ upright and a free agent. By the wiſdom of 
God obedience to a poſitive precept was en- 
joined him; and by the ſame wiſdom the fallen 


angels were permitted to ſuggeſt temptations 


to the contrary. His own choice led him to 


diſobedience, and to death, the predicted con- 


ſequence. And this conſequence, it might be 


feared, would contain under it not merely a 


privation of animal-life here, called temporal 
death; but (what in the regular courſe of things 
muſt be expected to follow from the guilt of 


free and corrupted agents) that privation alſo of 


the enjoyments of eternal life hereafter, which 
is called the ſecond or eternal death. 

But the univerſal progenitor of mankind 

having thus fallen through the tem prion * 


» See Biſhop Bull concerning the firſt covenant 0 che ſtate 
of man before the fall, in the third volume of his Sermons and 


Diſcourſes, 8 vo. p. 80 16915 & C. 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior and malicious beings, and having en- 
tailed upon his poſterity a depraved and infirm 
nature; man was not left doomed to thoſe end- 
leſs evils, which might thenceforth have been 
dreaded as the unavoidable puniſhment of his 
voluntary and unexpiated fin. His great Cre= _ 
ator graciouſly and immediately interpoſed to 
provide a remedy for his fall. But ſo much 
did it coſt to redeem his ſoul, that. the reme- 
dy muſt aſtoniſh every rational creature. The 
eternal ſon of God (whole coexiſtence in na- 
ture with the Father forms part of the incom- 
prehenſibility of the Godhead) was in proceſs 
of time to take upon him the nature of man. 
In that nature, united with his own in the - 
fame Perſon, he was to give mankind all the 
* inſtruction neceſſary for them; and by the 
meritorious ſufferings of that nature, thus inti- 
mately connected with the divine, he was to 
make 'atonement for their fins, and to provide 
them with the moſt extenſive means of eſcap- 
ing thoſe dreadfu] conſequences of their cor- 


i Tfatah ix. 6. Zech. xii. 7. Rom. viii. 32. Heb. ii. 16. 

* Deut. xvin. 18. Even the Samaritans appear to have been 
fully convinced, that, when the Meſſiah came, he ſhould tell 
„them all things.“ John iv, 25. 

See, concerning the atonement made for us, Acts xx. 28. 
Rev. i. 5. Rom. iii. 23 —26, and the whole of the 5 3d Chapter 
of Iſaiah, and of the 'gth and roth ee £ of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews. 3 
7 uption 
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ruption which threatened to involve them in 
death eternal; with means, as extenſive as 
the influence of the firſt man's fall: « As by 
one man's diſobedience * many were made ſin- 
«© ners, ſo by the obedience of one many were to 
« be made righteons :” . Chriſt was to taſte 
« death for every man: He was to give 
_ «« himſelf a ranſom for all.” 
It is not however declared in Scripture to 
be neceſſary that all men ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances of this Re- 
demption to qualify them for a participation 
of its bleſſings. Millions have partaken of 
corruption through Adam in different ages 
and degrees, without knowing the ſource of 
their corruption. And millions may partake 
of Redemption through Chriſt in equally dif- 
ferent ages and degrees, notwithſtanding their 
l ignorance of him in this life. God, we are 
" expreſsly told, is the Saviour of all men ;” 


m 1 God promiſed our firſt parents immediately upon the fall 
* that the feed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head: 
and by virtue of this Promiſe all truly good men were ſaved 
«* by Chriſt from the beginning.“ 
Sherlock on Providence, p. 225, 226. 
2 Rom. v. 19—* . nwau?? in both parts of this verſe ought 
to be rendered the many” or“ mankind in general.“ 


. P 1 Tim. ii. 6. 


1 See Butler's Analogy, note, p. 296, dvo. edit. 
' 1 Tim. iv. 10. 


though 
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though we are told at the ſame time, that he 
is fo © eſpecially of thoſe that believe.” 
Theſe merciful deſigns indeed were not all 
revealed at once to any body of men: they are 
collected from different parts of Scripture and 
from the completion of the whole. The inti- 
mation of a redemption, which was given to the 
original tranſgreſſors, was ſufficient to encou- 
rage hope; and more appears not to have been 
intended by it. But, from the declaration that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
pent's head to the triumphant aſcenſion of the 
Prince of life, the ſame merciful deſigns are 
purſued with an uniform direction to their 
great and final completion. Indeed we find 
on this occaſion ſo uniform and wonderful a 
whole, that infidelity might be tempted 'to 
ſuſpect ſome preconcerted plan of human con- 
trivance ; were it not that many of the in- 
ſpired penmen appear not to have underſtood 
their own predictions on the ſubject, and 
much leſs to have had a connected knowledge 
of the different parts of the edifice which they 
were contributing to erect. | 


— 


5 Gen. iii. 15. | 5 
© Dan. x11. 8. 1 Pet. 1. 10, 11, 12. 2 Pet. i. 20, 21. See 
on this ſubje& Burgh's Scripture Confutation, ad edit. 8vo. 


p. 33, 34. 


But, 
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But, whatever deliverance from future evil 
might be deſigned for man, no ſooner had he 
forfeited his innocence, than he was reduced 
by the wiſdom of his Creator to a ſtate of 
laborious activity, well calculated for finful 
creatures. In this ſtate he was left amidſt 
toil and pain to ward off for a ſeaſon tempo- 
ral death; and by his virtue, here to be exer- 
ciſed in various trials, hereafter to be accepted 
through his great Redeemer, he was left to ſe- 


cure for himſelf an inheritance in life eternal. 


The various parts of the material world, the 
various operations of the human mind, were 
thenceforth to ſuggeſt to him (according to the 
determination of his own free will) means of 
purification or of farther debaſement. General 
* hopes of Redemption and general ” rules of 
conduct were given him, and without doubt 
general aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit (that third 
Perſon in the incomprehenſible Godhead, whoſe 
operations were from the beginning to be among 
the principle means provided for man's re- 
covery) was * given alſo, to effect in honeſt 
minds an acceptable obedience.” But the de- 
pravity. of man's heart ſoon became deſtructive 
of his virtue. His deſcendants increaſed and 


u Gen. iii. 19. Gen. ili. ts; Z Gen. iv. 7. 
Gen. M. PL h. 12: 


their 


Eu 


their vices alſo increaſed. Neither the laws 
of conſcience nor the more expreſs commands 
of the Deity were effectual to reſtrain their 
headſtrong paſſions. Every imagination of 
their heart was evil: and violence overſpread 
the face of the whole earth. To no effect 
was Enoch, who had walked with God, tranſ- 
lated to the regions of heavenly bliſs with a 
deſign to convince his brethren that the road 
to happineſs in a better world was ſtill open 
to religious obedience. To no effect was Noah 
raiſed up to be a preacher of righteouſneſs, 


and ab time limited for the reformation or de- 


ſtruction of mankind. So great and ſo general 
was the vengeance which their profligacy 


called down upon them, that all the inhabi- 


tants of the earth, ſave eight perſons, were 
| ſwept away by an univerſal deluge. 

But the promiſes of God concerning the Re- 
demption of man were unalterable. Heaven 
and earth might paſs away, but his word could 
not paſs away. 

"Immediately after this fatal event the Al- 
mighty ſmelled a ſweet favour from that facri- 
fice, which had been inſtituted as a type of 
the great Redeemer, and determined that he 


Gen. vi. 5. d Gen, vi. 3. © Gen, viii. 21, 
would 
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would not any more ſmite every living thing: 
moreover he was graciouſly pleaſed to provide 
| mankind with new laws for their direction. 
| To theſe laws we may refer both the founda- 
tion of the different Religions profeſſed in the 
Heathen world, and the articles of Faith pre- 
| ſcribed to the Jewith Proſelytes of the Gate. 
But theſe laws were not the only means which 
appear to have been graciouſly uſed by the 
Almighty to hinder the future corruption of 
mankind. He immediately ſhortened the 
lives of Noah's deſcendants, with a merciful 
intention (as we may conclude) to render them 
more obedient and ſooner to remove pernicious. 
examples from the earth. And, on the pre- 
ſumptuous erection of the tower of Babel, the 
ſame great moral Governour interfered in a more 
conſpicuous manner to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 
of thoſe upon whom he had promiſed not to 
inflict a ſecond general deſtruction : he diſtri- 
buted them into © ſeparate nations by a confu- 
fion of tongues ; thus guarding againſt an 
uniformity of corruption among them, and 
providing in the ordinary courſe of his moral 
government means to puniſh their wickedneſs 
by the inſtrumentality of each other. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe divine injunc- 


4 Gen. i 1X. 5 Gen. xi. 8. 
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tions. and interpoſitions, ſoon did the depravity. 
of the human heart again widely extend its 
influence : ſoon did the deſcendants of Noah, 

from - imperfect obſervations and .groundleſs 


conjectures concerning the motions and na- 
tures of the heavenly bodies, form for them 


ſelves, firſt perhaps (under the traditions 
which they might recollect, or under the in- 


fluence of what their own 5 unworthineſs might 
ſuggeſt, concerning the neceſlity of a mediator) 
a race of tutelar gods or interceſſors with the 
moſt High; and afterwards, as their corrup- 


tions increaſed, Gods of a ſupreme and inde- 


pendent. nature. That mankind therefore, 


ot what fort the original corruption of divine worſhip was, 
we may infer from Acts vii. 42, 43. 

s Secker's Lectures, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 145. — 
* We ſhall eaſily. conceive to what degree ** tradi- 
tions may be corrupted from the following remarkable fact; 
** Some Saxon Monks, who had formerly introduced the Goſ- 
e pel into Rugia, dedicated a Church there to their patron 
* St. Vitus. The inhabitants afterwards relapſed into Pagan- 
*© iſm, forgot the true God, and, when they were converted 
again about the year 1170, they were found to be given up 


to the worſhip of the idol Suantovit which they had derived 
from!“ Saiat Vitus.“ 


Jortin's Remarks on Eccl, Hiſt, vol. v. p. 232. if adit. 
© What Mr. Hume aſſerts in his natural hiſtory of Religion, 
to prove that Polytheiſm was the primary Religion of mankind, 


has the ſame kind of foundation with thoſe political ſyſtems, 
which admit of no original communications from the Deity and 
derive all government from the free and uninfluenced choice of 


the People. 


. 
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forgetful of the commands enjoined to Noah 
and his poſterity, might not be involved a 
ſecond time in an univerſal alienation from the 
living God; and alſo that they might not be 
unprepared to receive the promiſed Redemp- 
tion; it pleaſed the Almighty to ſelect one 
from the faithful then left, to impart to him a 
particular knowledge of his duty, and by con- 
fining the Redeemer to his deſcendants to in- 
tereſt them more immediately in the preſerva- 
tion and publication of thoſe prophecies con- 
cerning this great Perſonage which were to be 
entruſted to human care: that the ſervice of 
the living God might not be left without ad- 


vocates among men, ſome true worſhippers 


were at different times, by traditions derived 


from them and miracles wrought among 


them, to convey ® inſtruction to the idolatrous 
Heathen and occaſionally to diſpel their groſs 
darkneſs even before the day-ſpring from on 
high ſhould viſit them; and that there might 
be ſome guardians worthy to be entruſted with 
the ſacred * oracles, ſome country fitted to 
receive the * ſun of righteouſneſs, it was or- 


k Gen. Xii. 1, 2, 3. 1 Gen. xxii. 18. 
u See Jenkin's Renſonableneſs Regs the * e Religion, 
vol. i. p. 73, &c. 


® Rom. iii. 2. * Mal. iv. 2. 
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dained that there ſhould bea ” choſen ge- 
neration, a royal prieſthood, an holy nation.“ 

Such were the important deſigns of the 
? Jewiſh diſpenſation. 

The promiſes made to the poſterity of 
Abraham through Iſaac and Jacob, the mi- 
racles wrought in their preſervation and in- 
creaſe, and their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, are every where urged as arguments 
againſt idolatry and types of univerſal Re- 
demption. After this deliverance, as if occa- 
ſional interpoſitions were inadequate to his 
gracious purpoſes, the Deity vouchſafed by a 
continuation of miracles to take immediately 
upon himſelf their temporal government. 
Nor can the human mind conceive a ſcene 
more awful, or more impreſſive of religious 
obedience, than that which uſhered in the 


” 1 Pet. ii. 9. Exod. xix. 5, 6. | 

4 The term Jew,” which is the appropriate denommation 
of the deſcendants of Judah, ſoon included under it the Benja- 
mites, who joined themſelves to the tribe of Judah on the re- 
volt of the other ten tribes from the Houſe of David. After 
the Babyloniſh captivity, when many individuals of theſe ten 
tribes returned with the men of Judah and Benjamin to rebuild 
Jeruſalem, the ſame term was made to include them alſo. 
From hence not only all the Iſraelites of future times have been 
called Jews; but farther all the deſcendants of Jacob are ſo 
called by us at preſent from the very beginning of their hiftory ; 
and we ſpeak even of their original diſpenſation, as the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation. 


laws 
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laws and ordinances of this new Kingdom. 
While the viſible interpoſition of the divine 
Majeſty conferred on it a ſolemnity and dig- 
nity, which no language but that of Inſpi- 
ration can deſcribe; the * public diſplay of this 
wonderful condeſcenſion was calculated to 
preclude all poſſible ſuſpicion of impoſture 
and to convey the moſt durable inſtruction to 
poſterity. At the ſame time the precaution 
alſo, with which the divine commands were 
delivered, ſerved to prove their great and 
laſting importance. For, to prevent as much 
as poſſible that intermixture of human error 
which might ariſe from the contracted du- 
ration of men's lives, the Moſaical inſtruc- 
tions were not, like former Revelations, left 
to the conveyance of tradition, but * written 
and engraven by the finger of God. And 
wellare they worthy of our attention on account 
of their excellent morality ; but particularly 
ought we to obſerve the manner, in which 
they are calculated to conſecrate a peculiar 
people to the ſervice of the true God by the 
Prohibition of intercourſe and intermarriage 


Some of the moſt beautiful and ſublime paſſages of ſacred 
poetry conſiſt of alluſions to the wonderful ſcene which was ex- 
| hibited on mount Sinai. See Lowth de ſacra Poeſi Heb. 3d 
edit. p. 113. See Exod. xix.—. 

I Exod Xxxi. 18. Ib, xxxii. 16. 
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between them and their idolatrous neighbours 


(that fatal cauſe of the corruption of the old 
world when the ſons of God went in to the 
daughters of men), and by numberleſs pre- 
cepts, which were deſigned to create in them 
à ſettled abhorrence of the“ advocates for 
"Heathen ſuperſtition and which to ſome re- 


fined moraliſts favour too little of univerſal 
charity. How -Fchually theſe injunctions 


operated, under the immediate appointment 
of the Almighty, to form the Jews into a ſe- 


parate body from the reſt of mankind, is ex- 


ceedingly remarkable. To this very day, like 


the well-cemented ruins of ſome old fortreſs, 


u Gen. vi. 2. | | 
That the Jewiſh laws are ſingularly favourable to ſtran- 
gers, as ſuch, is abundantly evident from Lev. xix. 34.—xxiul. 


' 22.==XXIV, 22,—XXV. 35.— Num. xv. 15, 16.— Deut. i. 16.— 


x. 17—19.—xxiv. 14—17.—xxvii. 19. Had Mr. Gibbon 
been acquainted with theſe and many other ſuch parts of the 

Jewiſh law, he would not have aſſerted in the moſt unqualiſied 

manner, on account of ſome puniſhments ſaid to be inflicted in 

the old Teſtament the reaſons of which he perhaps did not un- 
derſtand, ** that the moral attributes of Jehovah may not eaſily 
„ be reconciled with the ſtandard of human virtue. Hiſtory 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v. p. 202. 
But, whatever ſuch men may preſume to aſſert, we know, on 
the authority of one wiſer and better acquainted with the ſub- 
je, ** that no nation had ſtatutes and judgments ſo righteous 
* as all the law which was ſet before the Jews.“ Deut. iv. 8. 
And, whatever might have. happened on particular occaſions and 
for particular reaſons, we are aſſured in general with regard to 
the princes of the houſe of Iſrael from the confeſſion of their 
enemies that they were merciful kings. See 1 Kings xx, 31. 
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they exhibit proofs of the moſt durable con- 
texture; and, however their original uſe be 
ſuperſeded, adhere together with undiminiſhed 
force. Nor did it contribute in an ordinary 
degree to promote the great ends of the Mo- 
ſaical diſpenſation, that the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of it were immediately diſtributed; 
and that the Jews were left to diſcover, by 
other means, the doctrine of a future ſtate. 
For how could this people be ſo ſtrongly 
guarded againſt the temptations to idolatry 
which were ever ſoliciting their ſenſes from 
preſent objects, as by the contrary aſſurance 
of preſent gratifications? Or by what other 
ſo effectual a method could they be made to 
look forward with intereſted confidence to 
that great Lawgiver, whom Moſes himſelf 
commands them to obey in language the moſt 
explicit and ſolemn'? Under ſuch influence if 
the Law did not, by its ſpiritual deſign, as a 
* ſchool-maſter bring them to en ; their 
* With e to the doctrine of a future ſtate both the Jews 
and the Gentiles appear univerſally to have derived traditional 
information on this important ſubject from ſome original Reve- 
lation, communicated to mankind in the early ages of their 
hiſtory : that however of the Jews continued very much more 
pure in conſequence of the inſtruction, conveyed to them by the 


deſcriptions of God and the p:omiſes of TO IE which are 
every were found in their Scriptures. 


Deut. xviii, 15— 19. 2 Gal. iii. 24. 
C 3 zealous 
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zealous attention from temporal motives .to 
every particular relative to him would make 
them inſtruments of univerſal falvation. Ex- 
clufively indeed. of ſuch conſiderations, had 
the Moſaical covenant propoſed to its par- 
takers future and eternal rewards without full 
information that theſe were not to be obtained 
through works of the law, unleſs ſanctified by 
Faith in their promiſed Redeemer ; it would 
apparently have ſuperſeded the neceſſity of 
this Redeemer. And fince the Divine Mercy 
did not think fit to propoſe explicitly the 
conditions of our eternal life before the great 
ſacrifice for fin had been actually offered; we 
cannot enough admire the wiſdom, by which 
the neceſſary temporality of the Moſaical ſanc- 
tions was employed to prepare the way for a 
better covenant. 

At the ſame time that the promiſed defornt 
of the Redeemer might not loſe of its influ- 
ence by being common te too many, it is very 


remarkable how it is limited: firſt to * Iſaac, 


then to Jacob, then to © Judah, and after- 
wards to * David and his poſterity. Nor was 


Gen. xxi. 12. Heb. xi. 18. 
» "Gen. xxxv. 12. Mal. i. 2, 3. 


© Gen. xlix. 12. 4 As ii. 30. 
it 
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it thus limited without ſome concomitant and 
immediate token of divine favour. Each of 
theſe patriarchs was ſoon diſtinguiſhed 15 his 
riches and power. 

Care having been thus taken to — in 
ſome part of the world the knowledge of the 
true God, and to prepare a ſacred repoſitory 
for the prophecies, which were not only to 
authenticate the Redeemer on his arrival, but 
alſo to prepare mankind for his reception; we 
may every where find theſe reaſons of the 
Jewith diſpenſation inſiſted upon and enforced. 
It was not for their own virtue that the Jews 
were made particular objects of divine care; 
but becauſe Jehovah loved their forefathers, 
who amidſt an idolatrous generation had re- 
mained uncorrupted ; and for the glory of his 
name, to be diſplayed in the univerſal Re- 
demption of mankind. * This their great 
Lawgiver and their prophets fully declare, 
while they upbraid the Jews with unworthi- 

neſs of divine favour. And though the hiſto- 
ry of this people for many ages immediately 
after the promulgation of their law is one con- 
tinued relation of perverſe obſtinacy and diſo- 


Compare Deut. ix. 7. with Deut. x. 15, 16. And foe the 
ON and 49th chapters of Iſaiah. 
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bedience; yet the merciful Providence of 
God abandoned not theſe rebellious children, 
but at different times raiſed up holy prophets 
to reprove them and almoſt to force them 
back to their duty. So much was. the uni- 
verſal and eternal intereſt of mankind concern- 
ed in the preſervation of that ſeed, through 
which all the nations of the earth were to be 
blefled ! And while by alluring promiſes every 
day fulfilled before their eyes, by grievous 
threats, and even by the ſevereſt temporal pu- 
niſhments, they were reduced at length to 


ſome partial obedience; the great work of 


man's ſalvation was accelerated. Thoſe pro- 
phets, who denounced through the Holy - 
Spirit the moſt oppreſſive bondage on this 
rebellious. nation, foretold alſo with-encfeaſing 
clearneſs through the ſame Spirit the future 
deliverance of mankind and the eternal bleſ- 
ſings of Meſhah's Kingdom, Nor is the pre- 
ciſion, with which they pointed out the great 
Saviour, unworthy of the moſt particular 
attention. Almoſt every circumſtance rela- 
tive to him was marked out with minute de- 
tail. His miraculous : conception; his birth, 


The Jews were never guilty of idolatry after the Babyloniſh 
captivity. - | | 

Z If. vii. 14. 5 
with 
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with the particular“ time and place of it; the 
4 obſcurity of his outward appearance; his 
faſting during forty days; the ® ſpotleſs purity 
of his life; the greatneſs of his miracles; 
his * triumphant, though humble, entry into 
Jeruſalem; the betraying of him for thirty 
pieces of filver ; his execution with common 
* malefactors; his patience under all man- 
ner of inſult and torture previous to his death, 
while his back was given to the ſmiters, 
his hands and feet were pierced, and the 
parching thirſt occaſioned by his agony could 
| procure no other afſuaging potion than vine- 
gar mingled with gall; his making of his 
grave with the rich; his reſurrection on 
the third day; his ” triumphant aſcenſion; 
and the * flocking together of the Gentiles to 
his enſign; all theſe and many more circum- 
ſtances, relative to him, were prefigured and 
foretold with a preciſion eminently character- 
iſtical of Omniſcience. Perverſe and invin- 
cible muſt the ſcepticiſm be, which remains 


* Dan. ix. 25. i Mic. v. 2. 

* I& lb -- 1 Prefigured by Moſes and Elijah. 
= II. lit, 9, 11. = I. . 5, 0- Zech. ix. 9. 
P Zech. xi. 12. 4 If. Int..12. If. Mi. 7. 
. e Pf. xxil. 16. * H.. 
. * Jonah ii. 10 Y Pf, xxiv. 


T If. It. 3, Ke. 
unin- 
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uninfluenced by it in any ſituation. No 
wonder therefore that it ſhould have left 
without the poſſibility of excuſe that obſtinacy 
which refuſed aſſent to this prophetic evidence, 
when it was afterwards drawn together and 
preſented by the Apoſtles to the Jewiſh nation, 
with a diſplay of miracles correſpondent to 
thoſe of the great Redeemer himſelf, and with 
a force peculiar to the accompliſhment of 
writings which had long been regarded by 
this nation as their diſtinguiſhing glory. But, 
like the * infidel lord who would not believe 
the Prophet Eliſha's gracious prediction, they 
were to ſee the great promiſes of God fulfilled 
before their eyes and not to taſte of them. 
Indeed, to verify incontrovertibly the reaſons 
here afligned for the Jewiſh diſpenſation, and 
to preclude all ſuppoſition of predilection in 
the Almighty for the poſterity of - Jacob his 
beloved for their own ſake excluſively, ten of 
the twelve tribes of Iſrael, rendered no longer 
uſeful in the grand ſcheme of man's ſalvation _ 
by their obſtinate idolatry and the limitation of 
the Meſſiah to the tribe of Judah, were many 
hundred years before his coming diſperſed and 
removed from the peculiar protection of the 


* 2 Kings vii. 2. » Mal. i. 2, | 
Almighty ; 
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Almighty; a puniſhment, which was in a 
conſpicuous degree to await their brethren 
alſo, and which was only deferred till the 
great purpoſes of their ſeparate and na- 
tional eſtabliſhment had been fully accom- 
pliſhed. 

In the mean time the other nations of the 
earth were exerciſing, under various circum- 
ſtances and in various degrees, that reaſon, 
which, however perverſely applied, was given 
them to promote their own © happineſs and the 
glory of their Creator. After their diſperſion 
at Babel they formed themſelves into ſocieties, 
eſtabliſhed * empires, cultivated ſcience. But 
they © corrupted the Religion, given to Noah 
and his deſcendants, by Polytheiſm (as hath 
been declared) and by idolatry: they cor- 
rupted the promiſes 5 commands of God, 


* Parvulos nobis dedit igniculos, quos celeriter malis mo- 
ribus opinionibuſque depravatis fic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam 
naturæ lumen appareat. Sunt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina 
innata virtutum, que fi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad 
_— vitam natura perduceret.”* Cic. Tuſc. Quæſ. L. 3. 
I | 

4 Shuckford's Connections, vol. ii. p. 67. ad edit. 

© When Cicero deſcribes the Cauſes of the corruption of 
mankind, he mentions the poets firſt and with greater propri- 
ety than he was himſelf aware of z fince theſe contributed, by 
debaſing divine traditions, to the general corruption very much 
more than could ever be known to the Roman a wa 
Tuſc. Quæſt. L. 3. C. 2. 
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involved themſelves in the puniſnment of a 
reprobate mind, and became ignorant of the 


true nature both of God and themſelves. 


Their temporal ſucceſs however puffed up 


their vain imaginations, often tempted the 


true worſhippers to deſert the living Jehovah, 
often called down denunciations and inflictions 
of divine vengeance upon the Gentile no leſs 


than upon the Jewiſh idolater. Human 


reaſon indeed did not ſucceed even thus far 
every where. In countries diſtantly remo- 
ved from the feat of Revelation, by degrees 
the moſt debaſing ſuperſtition uſurped the 
place of Religion, the powers: of the mind 
were left uncultivated, and the fooliſh heart 
of man appears to have been darkened both 
with regard to things temporal and eternal. 
But though God was pleaſed ſo far to wink 


at theſe times of ignorance, as not immedi- 


ately to interfere either to extirpate or to re- 


form the offenders; and though he cauſed his | 


fun alike to ſhine upon the juſt and the unjuſt x 
yet no part of mankind was left unregarded by 
their great moral Governour : they were all 
univerſally going on with that ſtate of proba- 
tion, to which they had been reduced by 


Rom. i. 28. 
their 


— 
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their original parents, or rather to which they 
had been reſtored by the mercy of God; and 
according to their conduct in this probation 
they were, under the Atonement of their great 
| Redeemer, to receive their portion in another 
life. The Gentiles, having a power (as Re- 
velation * ſufficiently: declares) to do by nature 
the things contained in the Law, might render 
themſelves fit objects of divine favour by 
living agreeably to its injunctions: and they 
who ſinned without Law were to periſh with- 
out Law, not leſs aſſuredly, than they who 
ſinned in the Law were to be judged by the 
Law; * thoſe, who had no other written Law 
given them, having a Law written in their 
hearts, their conſciences bearing them witneſs. 

The Gentiles however, inſtead of ſtriving 
through the divine mercy to extricate them- 
ſelves. from the curſe of ſin, had not only 
proved unworthy of the food and gladneſs 
with which their hearts were filled, and con- 
ſequently much more unworthy: of the eternal 
bleſſings to which they might have aſpired; 


s See Rom. i. 19, 20. Ibid. ii. 14. Beſides, we muſt here 
recolle&, what has above been declared, that ſome aſſiſtance of 
the holy Spirit appears from the beginning to have been ex- 
tended univerſally to the infirmities of human nature. See Gen. 
vi. 3. &c. | 
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but the Jews alſo (as we have ſeen) could with 


difficulty be reſtrained within bounds of religi- 


ous duty. Even when this choſen people had 

ceaſed after the Babylonith captivity to profane 
their Religion by idolatry, they made it, as 
far as in them lay, of none effect by their 


traditions. But the perverſeneſs of the Gen- 


tiles and Jews had evinced the univerſal and 
inveterate depravity of human nature; and 


thus had itſelf been preparing the way for the 
great Redeemer. Conducively to the fame 


important end, the Gentiles had beſides de- 
monſtrated the inſufficiency of man's moſt 


cultivated reaſon to retrace, after long oblite- 
ration, the great duties of a religious life: and 
the maxims, occaſionally inculcated or oſten- 


tatiouſly diſplayed by their philoſophers, had 


illuſtrated the admirable fitneſs of ſuch a mo- 


rality as Chriſtianity was to enjoin. The 
Jews alfo had preſerved and made * known 


the prophecies which were to authenticate 


the Redeemer ; and, by abhorrence of Idolatry 
after their return from Babylon, had been 


brought to recommend the worſhip of the in- 
viſible God. 


* Mark vii. 13. 1 Rom. iii. 9, 25. 

m 'Theſe prophecies were known not only to all the Jews, but 
alſo to the Heathens, as it appears from Virgil and other Hea- 
then writers, 


Prepa- 


LY 
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Preparation had by theſe and other means 
been made for the Redemption and perfect in- 
ſtruction of mankind. Preparation had been 
made: and the fulneſs of time came. After 
the Jewiſh Scriptures had been cloſed for an 
awful period of nearly four hundred years, the 
birth of the great Saviour was announced by a 
multitude of the heavenly hoſt. And well 
might the important meſſage be declared to 
contain tidings of great joy to all people. 

From the firſt fall of mankind fin had 
reigned in their mortal bodies; and the wages 
of it had been continued miſery. Of this the 
Heathen philoſophers were ſo far ſenſible, that 
they recommended perfect virtue, as the only 
ſolid foundation of happineſs. But they could 
* no where find this virtue, and were at a loſs 
where to, find their happy man. By requiſi- 
tions, better ſuited to human infirmity, Reve- 
lation, from the firſt introduction of human 
miſery, had been preparing a renovation of 
happineſs for mankind : obſcurely and typi- 
cally often in the beginning; but not ſo, when 
Chriſtianity was finally propoſed as the com- 


„See the fifth book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions. 


Nemo fine-vitiis naſcitur”” is a truth univerſally admitted 
by the wiſeſt Heathens. 
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pletion of all former revelations. The Chriſ- 
tian covenant began not with the moſt diſtant 
requiſition of Stoical apathy or unattainable 
perfection. The voice of him, that cried in 
the wilderneſs, required no ſuch qualifications 
in mankind. It * addreſſed itſelf to them, as 
ſinful creatures, and exhorted them to repent. 
With the ſame exhortation the Redeemer alſo 
himſelf * entered upon the publication of his 
Religion ; and the ſame was the introductory 
doctrine of his * diſciples and deſtined ſucceſ- 
ſors. The firſt ſtep towards the reſtoration of 


mankind to divine favour was repeatedly point- 


ed out in an humble confeſhon of their own 
unworthineſs. Nor were the ſubſequent. 
means of counteracting the bad effects of their 
depravity left either to be diſcovered or to be 
regulated by themſelves. By * inſtruQtions, 
delivered in his own and his Father's * name 
from his mouth who ſpake as never man ſpake, 
and by his all- perfect example and * atonement 


? Mart. ju, 2. * Mat. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. 

* Mark vi. 12. > => PHY 

* See more concerning this inſtruction in the fifth Sermon, 
where it is urged, under the internal evidences of our Religion, 
as an argument in its favour. 


e Mat, 5 th, 6th and 7th Chapters, John v. 43. Ib. vii. 16, 17. 
u 2 Cor. v. 21. See alſo the parts of Scripture above refer- 


red to o concerning this Atonement. 


_ 
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who was tempted in all points like as we are 
yet without fin, ſuch proviſion was made for 
our aſſiſtance and acceptance in the perform - 
ance of our duty towards God, our neigk- 
bour, and ourſelves, as at once is calculated 
to reſtore our nature to its proper perfection 
and to proportion to our abilities the obedi- 
ence required from us. During the miniſtry 
upon earth of this wonderful Perſonage, he 
was engaged either in- thus inſtructing his fol- 
lowers with regard to their duty, and in pro- 
viding the merciful means of their preſent and 
future happineſs; or in evincing, by diſplays of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing miracles and by comple- 
tions of prophecies, the reality of his preten- 
ſions and divine miſſion. During his miniſtry 
upon earth, whatſoever had been written in the 
Law, or in the Prophets, concerning the office 
and character, concerning the birth life, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of the great Re- 
deemer received in Jeſus of Nazareth its per- 
fect accompliſhment. From the moment 
that the glorified Jeſus, having ariſen from the 
dead, was inveſted with his office of Interceſſor 
for mankind and was openly announced as 
their future judge, their eb Redemption 


| „Matt. xxv. 20 | 
ion: D | was 
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was completed. A new [covenant between 
God and man commenced: a covenant, into 
which all; nations were to be admitted by 
Baptiſm; and in which they were to be ſup- 
parſed and perfected by folemn 7? commemo- 
rations: of the great ſacrifice which had been 
offered for their fins: a covenant, which, 
though comprehenſive in its efficacy of the 
firſt man and * all his deſcendants, diſcloſed 
itſelf with various degrees of light; and ſhone 
not forth in all its ene before we: en 
Gon of its great mediator. 

From that time God was pleaſed explicitly 
to inform mankind concerning their ſtate of 
trial in this life, and concerning the conditions 
of their future judgment: that, though they 
muſt here remain ſubject to temptation from 
the world, the fleſh, and the Devil, and at 
length to death itſelf; they were provided 
with abundant means of eſcaping that miſery 
hereafter, which is to be the certain and dread- 
ful conſequence of wilful perſeverance in Irre- 
e and Ach is d calle death eternal: that, 


3 * xxviii. 10. 3 * xxii. 1975 25 
See concerning hs univerſality of Chriſtianity the paſſages 
of Scripture: above cited, and alſo what is ſaid on the ſübject in 
the ſixth Sermon. 

This information may be collected from the univerſal tenor 
of the + Has — | 


res., 
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through the infinite atonement made for them 
by his bleſſed Son, he would aſſiſt their infir- 
mities by the preventing and continued 'influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit, would pardon their 
ſins, and reward them with peace here and 
eternal glory hereafter; provided, on their 
part, that they would embrace theſe his gra- 
cious offers with that determined Faith in the 
doctrines revealed by him, which proceeds, 
under the evidences of their truth, from hum- 
ble reliance on his infinite perfections; and 
with that obedience to his precepts, which 
demonſtrates a ſincere and univerſal deſire to 
obey them. The Apoſtles and others were 
appointed to announce this covenant: while 
the perſons to whom it was announced, be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the free will, which their 
original parents, and their more immediate 
anceſtors the Gentiles and Jews, ſo obſti- 
nately perverted, had full power to accept or 
reject it. It was foretold that preachers ſhould 
continue in future ages to propoſe the ſame 
terms, and that mankind ſhould continue to 
be inveſted with the ſame powers of accept- 
ance or rejection. But in Chriſtianity every 
offer of divine mercy was to be completed. 
No farther covenant was ever to be propoſed ; 
nor this withdrawn. If even an angel from 
heaven were to teach any other doctrine, he 
D 2 was 
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was to be accurſed; while at the ſame time 
all the * ſcoffs of the latter days and the * gates 

of hell itſelf were never to prevail to the era- 

dication of this holy Religion. 

Such is the ſubſtance of our Religion as it 

extends from the moſt remote circumſtance 


any where revealed in Scripture to the publica- = 


tion of the Goſpel after the aſcenſion of Chriſt. 
Such therefore was our Religion at the time of 
its original completion: and ſuch alſo it 
continues to be to this day; the grand 
{ſcheme of man's reſtoration to divine favour 
having been fully perfected by the accept- 
ance of the atonement made for him by 
his great Redeemer, and admitting in it- 
ſelf of no variation from ſubſequent cir- 
cumſtances of time or place. | 

As to the diſplay of miraculous powers 
with which our religion was afterwards pub- 
| liſhed, and the infallible manner, in which 
it was ſo recorded for the permanent uſe 
of mankind, as to enable them with cer- 
tainty to collect for themſelves in every age 
thoſe conditions of their future and eternal 
happineſs which have been. above ſtated ; 
theſe are tircumſtances of which the relation 
will fall under the next head. 


des, en l 3. 4 Matt. ayi.118., 


1 PET. III. 15. 


Be ready ahoays to give an anſwer to every 
nan, that aſeth you's FO of the " Wipe 
1 is in you. , | 


AVING ſtated in hiſtorical Ender the 
ſubſtance of our Religion, as it extends 
from the moſt remote circumſtance any where 
revealed in Scripture to the publication of the 
Goſpel after the aſcenſion of Chriſt, I am 
now to give a ſketch of the hiſtory of our Re- 
ligion from this publication of the Goſpel to 
the preſent times; and thus to point out the 
anſwer, which we may give concerning the 
hope that is in us, as far as relates to the man- 
ner in which our Religion has been received 
and conveyed through ſucceſſive ages down 
to our own. 


D 3 This 
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This head is fo extenſive, that, compendi- 
iy diſcuſſed, it will furniſh matter for three 
Diſcourſes : the firſt will carry us from the 
publication of our religion after the aſcen- 
ſion of Chriſt to the eſtabliſhment of it by 
Conſtantine ; the ſecond from its eſtabliſhment 
by Conſtantine to the commencement of the 
Reformation; and the third from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation to the preſent 
times, or (as I havelimited this part of my ſub- 
* to the preſent ſtate of our own Church. 

To begin then with the firſt of theſe periods. 

3 he Apoſtles, who were commiſſioned by our, 
bleſſed Saviour to publiſh his Religion, were 
men deſtitute of worldly advantages; but 
they were men, who had been © with him from 
the beginning, and, together with their great 

. perſecutor and future aſſociate, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by an ingenuouſneſs of mind, which 

in all ages has been required as a. neceſſary 

preparation for the reception of divine Truth. 
St. Peter's repentance, St. Thomas's con- 
feſſion, and St. Paul's converſion, are eminent 
. diſplays of this diſpoſition.  _ 

At firſt the Apoſtles, like their gent Maſ- 

; ter, confined their inſtruction to. that nation 


E John. xv. 27. 


which 
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which had hitherto been the more immediate 
object of divine Revelation. They ſoon how- 
ever learned, that the God, whom they preach- 
ed, was not the God of the Jews only, but 
of the Gentiles alſo. The miraculous effuſion 
of the Holy Spirit by degrees opened:and en- 
larged their underſtanding on this important 
ſubject; and his various gifts raiſed their fee+ 
ble powers to the ability ef executing the taſk 
of preaching the Goſpel. to the whole world, 
to which they had been commiſſioned by their 
great Maſter. It was impoſſible that; our 
Saviour ſhould himſelf in his human gapacity 
be every where preſent before his ſufferin gs to 
preach. his Goſpel: and, as the Jewiſh nation 
had been particularly calculated for his recep: 
tion and Judæa was to be the theatre of his 
mighty works, it was. © neceſſary. that the 
Goſpel ſhould be firſt preached unto the 
Jews. But from the commencement of this 
ſalvation the Gentiles were not unappriſed 
that they alſo were to partake of its bleſſings. 
No ſooner did the Saviour of mankind appear 
in the fleſh, than the wiſe men of the Eaſt 
were conducted by the leading of a ſtar to the 
Münte of this. king of Hel. F A no 


44115 
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ſooner again was the ſalvation of rinckild es | 
feed, than the partition between the: Jewiſh 
and Gentile worſhippers was removed: the 
veil of the temple wabso immediately rent in 
twain from the top tothe bottom. St. Paul 
alſo was ſoon after called to be the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles: Cornelius's prayer was heard: 
the Holy Ghoſt fell upon him: and that Goſ- 
pel, which had hitherto been the peculiar 
glory of Iſrael, became I” to 3 the 
nene SOA £5 tl Of 
Im the Acts of the Apoſtles we e 
e eee of the inceſſant ardour, with which 
the preachers” of Chriſtianity went on, after 
the communication of the Goſpel to the Gen- 
tiles to make known to the whole world the 
glad tidings of their miniſtry. Their zeal 
eutried them by different routes into diſtant 
countries : ſupernatural powers every where 
raiſed” for them the attention of mankind: 
and the ſanctity of their lives and doctrines 
improved this attention to the advantage of 
their new Religion. How far they actually 
Extended their progreſs has been the ſubject of 
euridus and often of ſceptical inquiry. It is 
perhaps impoſſible, it certainly is unneceſſary, 
to determine this queſtion in the preſent age. 


The natural bleſſings of any country are ef- 
19000% G38” faced 
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faced by indolence or diſaſter; and both the ad- 


vantage and remembrance of religious improve- 
ments are done away by the neglect or the 
perverſion of religious obligations. But, not- 

withſtanding every inſinuation to the contrary, 
ve may reſt aſſured from good authority that 
the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity not only * vi- 
fited all the diſtinguiſhed countries of the old 
world; but alſo” that their zeal carried them 
n beyond the regions, i into which either ambition 
or avarice had in thoſe days furniſhed means of 
extending the geographical diſcoveriesof Roman 
ſcience. The prediction was fully accompliſhed, 
which declared that before the deſtruction of je- 
ruſalem © the Goſpel ſhould be preached in all 
ce the world for a witneſs toall nations; and 
St. Paul had the joyful opportunity of aſſur- 
ing the Coloſſians Une” ER os EO”. was 


See Stillingfleet's Orig Britan. p. 37, "Yr | 
h Tertullian ſays © Britannorum inacceſſa Romanis loca, 
Chriſto vero ſubdita”—adverſus Judzos, c. 7. 
Euſebius alſo ſays concerning our Saviour's original diſciples, 
2 KnevTlew Oo (avrovs) tig DTAVYTHS To Tov Ino28 ovopuer, 14% THs r - 
| Oofoug patter; aur KATH Te ayes; KL KATE ov NIST νν,t, x ve 
EY CEUTWV T1v PWwjaciuv bexyv 1a GUTYY Te T1V PBaACIUTHTYV WoNv 
EHu, 186 Os Ty Hepowy, Tec; M Ty Aguenuv,'t eTegous Je To Ileghwy 
z9va;, x84 av HA To Taue, Two; I non xa; er aura T1; a 
Me To axga, eri Te Ty yd Yam xwgar, rat _ dig TOY 
@HE@YOV waperguv ET r As Bperlavincs yncobę. 
Euſeb. Demonſ. Evangel, 1, iii. p. 112. edit. Par. 1628. 


i * Col. i. 6. 
| © come 
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« come unto bens, as it was alſo in all the 
101 world.“ 

The Apoſtles in their firſt e ee of 
Chriſtianity contented themſelves with deli- 
vering by oral communication the great and 
ſimple truths of their Religion. The extent of 
their perſonal induſtry was the extent alſo =. 
their inſtruction. . This induſtry however was 
indefatigable: and its ſucceſs was ſoon followed 
by other means both of diſſeminating and ſup- 
porting the truth. Within a * ſhort time after 
the deſcent of the Holy wo it n the 


I gee een Celſus, 1. i. c. 7. and 1. ii. c. 13. Paris 
1733. 

Correſpondently with this propagation of our Religion Arno- 
bius ſays, ©* Quod fi falſa, ut dicitis, hiſtoria illa rerum eſt, unde 
% tam brevi 1 mundus ifta religione completus Pr. 

Adv. Gentes, I. i. p. 33. Lugd. Bat. 1651. 


% Poſtea enim quam furrexit Dominus noſter a mortuis et 
« jnduti ſunt ſupervenientis Spiritus Sancti virtutem ex alto, de 
«* omnibus adimpleti ſunt et habuerunt perfectam agnitionem, 

et exierunt in fines terræ ea quæ a Deo nobis bona ſunt evan- 

«« gelizantes, et cœleſtem pacem hominibus annunciantes, qui 
« quidem omnes pariter et ſinguli eorum habentes Evangelium 
Pei. Ita Matthæus ſcripturam edidit Evangelii,” &. 
Irenæus adv. Hær. I. iii. c. 1. edit. Maſſuet. 


I might mention different opinions concerning the time when 
the Goſpels were written: but, for the ſake of preciſion, I ſhall 
mention that of Townſon only, who is among the lateſt approved 
writers on the ſubject. He ſuppoſes, with Coſmas of Alexan- 
dria, that St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel about the time of the 
perſecution upon St. Stephen's death ; Diſcourſes on the Goſ- 
pels, p. 25. And again he ſays p. 113. © we may reſt ſecure 
that St. Matthew's Goſpel was written by the year 37.“ 
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divine Providence that St. Matthew ſhould 
publiſh an account of the life, doctrines, death, 

reſurrection, and aſcenſion of his great Maſter. 
Thus was a foundation laid for ſimilar and 
ſupplemental writings, which enſued in their 
reſpective ſeaſons. About twenty years after 
the publication of St. Matthew's Goſpel, St. 
Mark, the diſciple of St. Peter, abridged (as 
it. appears) in many inſtances the Goſpel of 
St. Matthew, and by the addition of ſome par- 
ticular circumſtances adapted it more fully to 
general uſe. A farther interval of a few * years 
ſucceeded, before St. Luke, the beloved com- 
panion of St. Paul, undertook to write on the 
ſame. ſubject and finiſhed his Goſpel to the 
particular advantage of the Gentile world; 
putting into it the doctrines preached by St. 
Paul. In the mean time the more diſtinguiſhed 
among the Apoſtles were labouring inceſſantly 
in the great work of converting mankind: and 
being ordained, like the Evangeliſts, to teach 


men of every country and every age, they were 


Toywnſon ſays that St. Mark's Goſpel was written * the 

end of the year 56, or of the year 60. Diſcourſes, p. 168. 

With regard to St. Luke's Goſpel, Townſon ſays only that 
it was written after St. Matthew's and St. Mark's, and that 

St. Luke had ſeen thoſe Goſpels, p. 200. 

See Irenzus adverſ. Hr. I. iii. c. 14. See alſo wh. Horſ- 

ley's Tracts, 8vo. 78. p. 326. 

Per- 
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perpetuating in common with them the various 
inſtructions by which they were to build up 
the Church of God. In the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, written by St. Luke, and in the va- 
rious Epiſtles ſtill extant, and written by St. 
Paul, St. James, St. Peter, St. Jude, and St. 
John, we may admire the 4 contempt of danger 
with which theſe Holy men atteſted the truth 
of what they had heard and ſeen; we may ad- 
mire the zeal with which they went on to im- 
prove their diſciples ; we may admire alſo the 
Mercy of God, who has furniſhed poſterity 
through their means with the moſt perfect in- 
ſtructions in righteouſneſs. But there is one 
circumſtance, which regards the writings of 
the New Teſtament and which particularly 4 
calls for our grateful admiration. It was 
appointed by the Providence of God that 
theſe writings ſhould be ſubmitted to general 
examination, and be left to make their different 
impreſſions on good and bad men, before the 
deſtined finiſher of them was removed from the 


„ Fr far as eccleſiaſtical bilory can aſcertain us of it, all 
the Apoſtles but John (and that to make KY the prediction of 
Chriſt) ſuffered violent deaths by the hands of thoſe that perſe- 
1 them merely for their doQrines.” 

Stillingfleet's Orig: Sac. p. 275. to. edit. 1680. 


world. 
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world. At an interval of not ſo little as * fifty 
years after the publication of St. Matthew's 
Goſpel St. John is ſaid to have ſanctioned by 
bis approbation the three firſt Goſpels, to 
have ſupplied their * deficiencies in his own, 
and to have refuted in it | ſome * heretical 
opinions which had ariſen concerning the 
perſon and dignity of his Saviour. In the 
ſame manner the Epiſtles had been generally 
received and had produced their effect, before 
he addreſſed to the ſeven Churches of Aſia 
thoſe exhortations and moſt remarkable pre- 
dictions which cloſe the ſacred volume. 
Long was the beloved diſciple preſerved in 
this life, that by his concurrence at a diſtant 


| | 
_ * Townſon ſays, p. 109, that St. John's Goſpel was publiſhed 
after the taking of Jeruſalem: And again, p. 211, that the ſe- 
veral circumſtances as to the writing of it are © ſrongly in favour 
of its late publication. 
5 Euſebius ſays of St. John, © 7eAog & ems T1» pe D e Tor- 
© Y Xapiv ailag* r Tarnyeaferur Tprwur £5 r. non xas 8g 
% auToOY AeedeIojurruy Sd kev Oauos, ν , avTAS er 
WE LECILET ” Hiſt, Eccl. I. iii. c. 25, Reading's Ed. 
| See alſo Cave's Hiſt. Liter. vol. i. p. 16. 
t Jortin ſays, ©* St. John had ſeen the three firſt Goſpels, for 
he wrote his own as a ſupplement to them.“ 
Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 46. 1ft edit. 
* That St John's Goſpel was written againſt the Nicolaitans 
and Cerinthus is aſſerted by Irzneus, I. iii. c. 11. p. 188. 
Jortin ſays, “ the Ebionites denied the Divinity, and the 
« Docetz the Humanity of Chriſt ; and St. John ſeems to have 
% had them both in view. 
Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 266. 


period 
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period he might give the ſtrongeſt confirma- 


tion to the veracity of the other Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles, and that he might ſupply 
whatever could be wanted either to edify or to 
conſole the Chriſtian believer till the conſum- 
mation of all things: thus before he was ad- 
mitted to the joy of his Lord, was he to faci- 
litate the progreſs of others to the ſame hap- 
pineſs. 

Various and deciſive are the arguments, by 
which theſe Scriptures of the New Teſtament, 
as ” Euſebius has aſcertained their number and 
as we have them at preſent, come recom- 
mended to our * acceptance. A correſpondence 
between our text and the citations and verſions 


of the earlieſt ages eſtabliſhes beyond a poſſi- 


bility of doubt the general authenticity of our 
modern copies. That the writings themſelves 
were alſo given by Inſpiration ought not to be 


Tar. Eccl. I. . c. 25. 


* Moſheim ſays that the books of the New Teſtament were 
the greateſt part of them received in the Church before the 
middle of the ſecond Century—vol. i p. 108.— Engliſh 
Tranſlation, 8vo. 1782. 

The Canonical books are ſuppoſed not to have been finally 
and authoritatively fixed before the Council of Laodicea, 
towards the end of the fourth century. But Lardner ſays that 
the Canon may juſtly be ſaid to have been ſettled before that 
time. Works, 8vo. 1788. vol. vi. p. 29. 
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doubted by any one, who admits the truth 
of the doctrines contained in them. For if 
the Holy Spirit was to direct the Apoſtles in 
their addreſſes to the ? adverſaries of our 
Religion; we cannot ſuſpect that his aſſiſtance 
would be withholden, when they were ad- 
dreſſing themſelves to the perſons, for whoſe 
ſake thoſe adverſaries were to be refuted, and 
that too in words, which (whether it were 
known immediately or not) were to be record- 
ed for the inſtruction of all ages. In the ſame 
manner if the Holy Spirit interfered to con- 
troul and direct the Apoſtles. with regard to 
the * places where they were to preach, and 
the Goſpel which they preached was not 
taught them but by the * Revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; we may reſt aſſured that they were 
not left to their own unaſſiſted reaſon in deli- 
vering thoſe among their doctrines, which 
were to be of the moſt extenſive and laſting 
importance. And beſides, if it was foretold 
that the Holy Spirit ſhould * teach the Apoſ- 
tles all things, and bring all things to their 
remembrance, whatſoever Chriſt had ſaid unto 


them, and 1 that he ſhould guide 


1 Luke ri II 'xlik 2. , This, 201. 6, 7: 
AMET. 227 ⁵— xv. 2D; h | 
© John xvi. 13. | 
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them to all truth; doubtleſs, we have abun- 
dant reaſon to preſume that their writings 
muſt have been delivered under“ his infallible 
direction. With regard to the firſt part of 
the ſacred writings, which is contained in the 
Jewiſh Seriptures, our bleſſed Saviour * declares 
concerning the Law that it was eaſier for 
Heaven and Earth to paſs away than that one 
tittle of it ſhould fail: we are informed alſo on 
the * authority of the New Teſtament that 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man, but holy men of God ſpake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghoſt ; and beſides, that 
David * ſpake by the Holy Ghoſt. —And ſince 
this is the caſe with regard to the different 
parts of the Jewiſh Scriptures; what ſhall - 
we fay concerning the Scriptures of the new 
and eternal covenant ? What ſhall we * con- 


© 1t is en meth of 3 that on the very. oo 
which has always been celebrated by the Jews in remembrance ' 
of the wonderful delivery of the Law on mount Sinai, the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended to direct and illuminate the minds of the 
Apoſtles. 
© Luke xvi. 17. 2 Pet. i. 21. © Mark xii. 36. 

D A particular account of the books of the Old Teſtament 
is given by Euſebius from Joſephus, and from Origen. See in 
Euſebius's Eccl. Hiſt. the account from Joſephus, I. iii. e. 10; 
and from Origen, 1. vi. c. 25. Theſe books of the Old Teſta- 

ment were divided into the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
. the laſt of theſe three diviſions includes the ws 
roverbs, &c. | 


cerning 
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cerning thoſe dilbbilifes of cur bleded: Sieur 
recorded in the Goſpels, df which he himſelf 
ſpeaks more forcibly than of the Law, declaring 
: « that Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away, 
« but his word ſhall not paſs away ?” What 
ſhall we fay concerning thoſe paſſages of the 
Epiſtles which are expreſsly ſaid to have been 
ſpoken by the Lord? And what concerning 
numberleſs other paſſages both in the Goſpels 
and Epiſtles, which are undiſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, and foretell things to come or relate 
things paſt with a preciſion, for which it is 
impoſſible to account, except by aſcribing it to 
that Divine Spirit who was to teach the Apoſ- 
tles and bring to their remembrance remote 
occurrences? But we muſt not confine our- 
ſelves to particular paſſages of the New Teſta- 
ment. St. Paul“ aſſerts that *« all Scripture . 

*« was given by Inſpiration.” St. Peter claſſes 
St. Paul's writings among the Scriptures; and 
ſays they were delivered * * by the wiſdom 
te given unto him.” And ſince this wiſdom, 
or © the Spirit of truth was” (according to 
our Saviour's promiſe) « to abide for ever 


4 Mark xiii. it. © my * 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
„ 2 ni 
John xiv. 16, 17. | 5 


* « with 
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« with his Diſciples;” _ how ſhall we not tay of 


all their writings, what, St. Paul ſays of his 


own, „ that they are * the commandments of 
« the Lord:“ and what exceptions dare we 
make to the univerſal Inſpiration of the ſubject- 
matter at leaſt of Scriptures, delivered under 
ſuch circumſtances, fave thoſe which the wri- 
ters themſelves have made 

On this immoveable ? 33 of truth 
and divine Inſpiration Chriſtianity erected it- 
ſelf and went on to increaſe. Communities 
of Chriſtians were formed; regulations were 
inſtituted for their permanent * edification and 
government ; and * Biſhops immediately ap- 


1 Cor. xiv. 37. 3 
- Þ From Ignatius's Epiſtle to the Philadelphians (c. 7.) it 
appears that the extraordinary Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity was not confined to the writers of 
the New Teſtament excluſively, He fays, when exhorting 
them to adhere to their Biſhops, their body of Preſbyters, and 
their Deacons, ** Oi wreoarrec (ſorſitan dor ο,,HG) At ws 
cefeudera Tov HeννπνẽEeũ T4WY AgYED TAUTH* jacegTUS de {408 &y @ te 
. 2 g p Dx S To bY WU EXMGUTOE AEYWN 
rack; x 7 A. In the fame manner he ſays to the Epheſians (Epiſt. 
et 20.) that he would inſtru them in ſome points, % ,zᷣsα £21 
5 Kvpius prob eroxanruln.” 
4 That forms of prayer were not only uſed by the primitive 
Chriſtians, but alſo ſuch as correſpond in many inftances wit 
gur own and eſpecially in the part which relates to the ben 
ment of the Lord's Supper, ſee Cave's Prim. Chriſt. vol. i. c. 
11: and that rules of Faith were admitted by them, ſee Tertullian 
againſt Praxeas, chapter the 2d. 

Clemens Romanus, the Fellow. labourer of St. Paul, ſays 
©© Kai 6 a Too nur , dic Tv 1 zuuu Inow Xpicu ors 464g 

cc 8564 
* 


* 
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pointed, and proviſion made for a ſucceſſion of 
others, to ſuperintend and enforce theſe regu- 
lations. In the hiſtory of the Apoſtles we 
read of Churches in Aſia and other parts: and 


«© e504 £7 TY orνẽ,e og v EXI0KORNG. Ace THUTTY EY THY CUTICY Teo] - 
< wow elAnÞoTe; TN, HUCTES TCA) TS roten (ſcilicet bio- 
de Tv5 N Naxory) xas HE exons νοννναũ)9¹; dere, £29 RH 
© , Rade Fer £Tspok dbx (40D jrrvet crops r AUTECYIGY 4. 
Epiſt. 14. ad Cor. c. 44. ; 


An account of the nature of the epiſcopal office in the firſt 
century may be ſeen in Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. '105, 
&c. Engl. Edit. 1782. IN 


Various paſſages might be cited from Ignatius's genuine 
Epiſtles to prove the great ſtreſs which this Diſciple of St. John 
lays on the Epiſcopal authority. Indeed, Moſheim ſays of theſe 
Epiſtles, “nulla forte lis pleriſque Ignatianarum Epiſtolarum 
«« mota fuiſſet, niſi qui pro divino origine et antiquitate guber- 
* nationis epiſcopalis pugnant, cauſam ſuam ex his fulcire po · 
« tuifſent.” De rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſtant. p. 160. 


Hooker goes ſo far as to challenge the ſectaries of his time 
7 to find out but one Church upon the face of the whole earth, 
*« that hath been ordered by their diſcipline, or that hath not 
% been ordered by ours, that is to ſay by epiſcopal regiment 
« ſithence the time of the bleſſed Apoſtles were here conver. 
« ſant,” Pref. to Eccl. Pol. p. 10. Edit. 1666. | 

See alſo on this ſubject Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. p. 74— 
83. Cave's Hiſtor. Liter. vol. i. p. 42. Heylyn's Reformation 
juſtified, p. 202 and 251. Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 617. 
and Bingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, b. ii. c. 1. 
Fol. Edit. 1726. What Lord Chancellor King ſays on epiſ- 
copal Government in his Enquiry into the conſtitution, 
«« &c. of the Primitive Church“ is well anſwered by a Preſbyter 
of the Church of England in a book, entitled © an original 
« Draught of the Primitive Church,“ and publiſhed in the year 
1717. An anſwer to it may alſo be found in Biſhop Smalridge's 
Sermons, Fol. p. 107—112. 7 | 


E 2 among 
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among their Epiſtles we find ſome, which 
make expreſs mention of * Biſhops, Deacons, 
and Elders, and which were purpoſely written 
to inſtruct and confirm the new Biſhops. 
That theſe Biſhops alſo were diſtinguiſhed 
from the Elders or Preſbyters, * before or very 
ſoon * after the death of St. John, the moſt 
zealous friends of the Preſbyterian form of 
Church government allow. And were we 
even to concede that this diſtinction was not 
always made antecedently to the expiration of 


5 1 Tim, chapters 3d and 5th. 8 
© Chillingworth informs us in his“ Apoſtolical Inſtitution of 
Epiſcopacy demonſtrated (which is compriſed in four pages) 
that Petrus Molinæus in a book, purpoſely written in defence of 
the Preſbyterian goyernment, acknowledgeth ** that preſently 
«« after the Apoſtles times, or even in their time (as eccleſiaſtical 
« hiſtory witneſſeth) it was ordained that in every city one of 
« the Preſbytery ſhould be called a Biſhop, who ſhould have 
«« Preeminence over his colleagues to avoid confuſion which oft 
«« times ariſeth out of equality. And truly this form of go- 
«« yernment all Churches every where received.“ Chillingworth 
adds that another great defender of the Preſbytery Theodorus 
Beza confeſſeth in effect the ſame thing. He alſo ſubjoins in a 
Note the conceſſions of two other writers from Geneva: refer- 
ring his readers at length for fuller proofs to Dr. Hammond's | 
Diſſertations againſt Blondel, which he ſays were never an- 
e fwered and never will.“ See Chillingworth's Safe-Way, &c. 
 —ÞP. 321. 4th Edit. London 1674. 5 
o Walo Meſfalinus de Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris (8 vo. p. 25 3. 
Lugd. Bat. 1641) ſays that the diſtinction aroſe about the be- 
ginning or middle of the ſecond Century. And Blondel in his 
 Apol. pro ſententia Hieronymi (Preface, p. 11. Amſtelodami 
1046) makes it commence about the year 135. | | 


the 
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the Apoſtolical age; no reaſon can be aſſigned 
for an univerſal prevalence of it immediately 
after that period, which is not derived from 
deciſions and injunctions, “ delivered down by 
the Apoſtles themſelves, concerning their ſuc- 
ceſſors in the paſtoral care and government of 
the Church. | 

The early Biſhops fell little ſhort of the 
Apoſtles in zeal and integrity. Theſe holy 
men, having extended to the utmoſt of their 
abilities the knowledge of the truth, taught 
their converts by their own Example to live 
according to the doctrines of their profeſſion, 
and by the ſame perſuaſive motive made them 
rejoice and triumph, when they were called 
upon to crown a well-ſpent life 1755 a death of 
ne fortitude. = = 


During the life-time of the Apoſtles, preſbyters, as Dr. Bent- 
ley inſiſts, were called exiozorou, or overſeers, juſt as ſuperinten- 
dents in the Heathen world were at that time ſo denominated on 
different occaſions. But the Apoſtles having appointed their 
ſucceſſors in the ſeveral cities and communities and being them- 
ſelves removed from this world, the holy men thus appointed, 

though evidently the ſueceſſors of the Apoſtles and not of the 
firſt Biſhops, were too modeſt to aſſume the title of Apoſtles and 
contented themſelves with that of Biſhops : and“ from that time 
«+ it was agreed over Chriſtendom at once in the very next 
generation after the Apoſtles to aflign and appropriate to 
them the word eniozoro;, Or Oe See Phileleutherus 
Lipſienſis, Remark 35. 
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Hoy far indeed the ſucceſſors of the Apoſ- 
tles in the ſuperintendence of the Church ſuc- 
ceeded them alſo in equal or even in ſimilar 
powers.of ſupernatural agency, is a queſtion, 
which the injudicious aſſertions of the friends, 
and the artful inſinuations of the enemies of 
Chriſtianity, render it very * difficult for the 
Preſent age to determine. But (bleſſed be the 
great Contriver and Perfecter of our Salva- 
tion !) the determination is not eſſential to our 
Faith. Already had the Almighty ſet his ſeal 
to the 'truth of Chriſtianity. Already had 
thoſe miracles of our great Redeemer and his 
original diſciples, which are recorded in holy 
Writ and which admit of proof in every age, 
laid deep the foundation of that Religion 
againſt which the gates of Hell were never to 
prevail. It appears to have been ? neceſſary 


* Jortin ſays, ** I would not engage for the truth of any of 
« the miracles after the year 107: but I wiſh to be claſſed with 
. « the doubters, not the deniers.”” Rem. on Eccl. Hift. vol. it, 
p. 71. He muſt however be ſuppoſed here to except the mira- - 
cle on Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. See 
Notes on the 6th Sermon. | 

* Chryſoſtom ſays, *© My Toivuy To 1 vuο²ð b TYHfAELG TEX ANGLOV 
„ Toi TY [47 ver Wors xa Yag TOTE XpUTL WS EYEVETO, XOX WU 
8 Xpnoijws ov YT. And again, 6% y cr T N YeaQuy xa 
% r TOTS T1{4atiwy Thy 04540 wv AEYopey rege of. Hom. 6. in 
1 Cor. 2. p. 276. tom. iii. Eton. 

So likewiſe St Auguſtin ſays, Accepimus majores noſtros 
* co gradu fidei, quo a temporalibus X æterna * 

in- 
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that we ſhould have the means of provink that 
our bleſſed Saviour authenticated his pre- 
tenſions by ſupernatural actions. It was per- 
haps neceflary that we ſhould have means of 
proving alſo that the Apoſtles, who were the 
witneſſes of his reſurrection and aſcenſion, at- 
trated the reſpect and commanded the belief 
of mankind by the power with which they 
were endued from on high. But no reaſon 
has ever been aſſigned, why we ſhould be 
enabled to prove that miracles were performed 
by Chriſtians in any ſucceeding age, which 
might not encourage us to hope for ſimilar in- 
terpoſitions in our own. Not that it is my in- 
tention to queſtion any authentic facts of this 
nature which are left us upon record; much 
leſs to give up, as fictions of pious fraud, all 
the relations of ſubſequent miracles. It is my 
intention merely to aſſert that theſe miracles 
are not at preſent * eſſential to the vindication 
of Chriſtianity: and if we have not ſufficient 


* viſibilia miracula (nec enim aliter poterant) ſecutos eſſe: per 
_ © quos id actum eſt ut neceſſaria non eſſent poſters.” 
| De vera Religione, c. 25. Paris 1679. 
* % With any other miracles** (than thoſe of Chriſt and his 
Apoftles) however numerous, however confidently aſſerted or 
5 plauſibly ſet forth, we have nothing to do. There may have 
> been ten thouſand impoſtures of this ſort.” 
Hurd's Lincoln's Inn Sermons, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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arguments to eſtabliſh the credit of thoſe 
among them which are genuine; it ought to 
be referred to the expiration of the period for 
which they were deſigned. They were de- 
ſigned to make up for the want of general in- 
formation concerning the nature and evidences 
of our Religion, which muſt have been in 
an eminent degree the irremediable misfortune 
of numberleſs individuals in its early ages: 


they were deſigned alſo to comfort and ſupport 


the Chriſtians of thoſe ages under their pecu- 
liar circumſtances of diſtreſs. Being to us 
therefore in both thoſe reſpects unneceſſary, 
they may well be ſuppoſed for that reaſon to 
have deſcended with a leſs deciſive weight of 
evidence... | A : 5 
But, whatever were the aſſiſtances afforded 
to the early Paſtors of the Church, they ap- 
to have made an active uſe of their pow- 


— 


ers, whether natural or inſpired. They con- 


verted great numbers every where to the 


2 Juſtin Martyr tells Trypho, od: iy vag GAs 85 To Yyeros ane 


ce por, eilt Bago, 2. EMn⁰,’—, UTE OTAWS WTWIOUY oοε.i TQOT'= | 


„ aryogevoperwr, 1 epatooiu n EOIewy KANGUPREYWY, N EV TXYVELS xInvalpo- 


*© wv CIX0UvTWY, £2 dis n d TE 0Y0jueeTo0G TE gauge. deios Inos eva xa 


f sVX #215 %% TW WaTe Xa WoOmTY TW GAWY Niro r, p. 345. Edit. 
Par. 1615. An enumeration of the nations by which Chriſtia- 
nity was received in Tertullian's time may be ſeen in his 
Treatiſe adverſ. Judzos, c. 7. which he concludes in this very 


remarkable 
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Faith: and if the unaffected piety and zeal of 
ſuch converts to Chriſtianity in the three 
' firſt centuries, and the want of theſe quali- 
ties in its ſubſequent profeſſors, be conſidered; 
it will perhaps not be thought a violation of 
charity to doubt whether there were not more 
Chriſtian virtue in the world before the expi- 


remarkable manner. * Chriſti autem regnum et nomen ubi- 
que porrigitur, ubique creditur, ab omnibus gentibus ſupernu- 
© meratis colitur, ubique regnat, ubique adoratur, omnibus 
<« ubique tribuitur æqualiter: non regis apud illum major 
« pratia, non Barbari alicujus inferior lætitia, non dignitatum 
t aut natalium cujuſquam diſcreta merita, omnibus zquahs, 
te omnibus rex, omnibus judex, omnibus Deus et Dominus eſt.” 
Euſebius ſays on the ſame ſubject that Chriſtian Churches were 
erected . us ey anno ws 1a; aÞuycot TOT085s GAA e TH MENSE 
% gan per h moeow ipur)ugc wm avrys Myw e Pupatu 
wy faonwson;, £76 TE TN Ansa e, xc AvTWXtwv, 2a ons Te 
© Ts ALYUTTB, M.. AiCvns, 8 at TE 0% ATI, EV TE XW/htK; TE x 
c Xuęais, x warroteis r Dem. Evang. I, Ul. P- 138. 

See alſo the citation above made from p. 112. of the ſame 
work. Arnobius likewiſe ſays, Vel hxc ſaltem nobis faciant 
** argumenta credendi quod jam per omnes terras, in tam brevi 
tempore et parvo, immenſi nominis hujus ſacramenta diffuſa 
*« ſunt, quod nulla jam natio eſt tam barbari moris quæ non ejus 
« amore verſa molliverit.” Adv. Gentes, I. ii. p. 44- 

With regard to Heathen authorities concerning the extenſive 
propagation of Chriſtianity in its early ages ſee the paſſages ad- 
duced by Dr. Powell from Suetonius, Dio, Julian, Tacitus, 
Pliny, &c. Sermon X, p. 154—162. 

See moreover on this ſubject Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. 


7865 See concerning the characters of the Chriſtians in the firſt 
ages what Cave ſays in the fourth chapter of his ** Primitive 
«« Chriſtianity ;?? and what he urges at large, in the remaining 
parts of this work, on the manner in which they diſcharged 
their Duty towards God, themſelves, and their neighbours. 
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ration of thoſe centuries, than detractors from 
the number and integrity of the early profeſ- 
ſors of our Religion can prove to have exiſted 
at any future period. But let not the ſuggeſ- 
tion of ſuch a doubt be ſuppoſed to carry with 
it any inſinuation that the early Chriſtians were 
exempted from all the bad conſequences of the 
depravity of human nature. Both the cenſures 
and the exhortations of the Apoſtolical Epiſtles 
prove the contrary, even with regard to the 
Apoſtles' own age. And the fame appears to 
have been the caſe in an increaſing and * alarm- 
ing degree, as we advance nearer to the reign 
of Conſtantine. However, it was by no means 
the caſe in any degree to be compared with 
the habitual profligacy, which has ſince pre- 
vailed among Chriſtians and diſcovered itſelf 
by continued prevalences both of fraudulent 
ſuperſtition and of ſceptical indifference. 

Nor were the early paſtors leſs anxious to 
defend than to enlarge their care. On all 
ſides grievous wolves entered in not ſparing 


8 Fuſebius ſays'of the Chriſtian Church about the year 300, 

ws bX Trug Eb n ,ẽEH eAevIreuns £7b XaUVOTYTER Xi, vg c vaY » 7 - 

© paces tar ere, ANAGWY HANNOS HaÞ9Joraperu xc qa Nie 

„ X&b OWEN NUAWY AUTWY D νοννννẽð⅛sgοντοονιτννπτνπν⁰ OTWAOKS, bb BTW TUs 

% X0%, x2 dopant Tos Bs Aoywy RAT Or Fe PET Tp Tp VUITWY, KO 
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the flock. Perverſe brethren diſtracted the 
minds of the weak : and cruel adverſaries from 
without aſſaulted not only the Faith, but alſo 
the lives, of thoſe who called on the name of 
Chriſt. While however the common enemy 
was ready to deſtroy every profeſſor of Chriſ- 
tianity; it was not probable that there ſhould 
be many pretended converts to this Religion : 
and among its ſincere members leſs was to be 
feared from diflenſion of opinion. Though 
therefore the ſpiritual paſtor was not exempt 
from much anxious labour in ſecuring his flock 
from internal hereſy; it muſt at this early 
period have been his principal care to guard it 
againſt the foreign enemy. Accordingly, at- 
tempts were made at different times to obviate 
the ſlander, and to diſarm the malice, of the 
Heathen world by tranſlations of the Scrip- 
tures, and by repreſentations, in numerous 
* apologies, of the true principles of Chriſti- 


4 See Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. I. iv. c. 22. 

See alſo in the ſame Hiſt. I. v. c. 20. an account of Irenzus? 
zeal in refuting hereſies. 

* Quadratus and Ariſtides wrote apologies for the Chriſtian 
Religion and addreſſed them to Adrian. 

Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. I. iv. c. 3. 

Various other apologies were written at different times on the 
ſame ſubject. Thoſe of Athenagoras and Melito compared 
with the apologies of Tertullian and Juſtin Martyr have greatly 


the advantage, Jortin ſays the latter are the performances of 
very 
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anity. Theſe exertions did indeed at par- 
ticular times produce the deſired effect: but 
the ceſſation of perſecution, which they pro- 
duced, was uſually of very ſhort continuance. 
It was * inferred before the commencement of 
the fifth century from figurative and fanciful 
explanations of Scripture that ten general per- 
ſecutions were to befall the Church. Hence 
perſecutions have been magnified or extenu- 
ated, as might beſt ſerve to mark out with 
diſtinction the number which was to be com- 
pleted. And * alſo modern Sceptics have 


very 1 com .mpared with the former — Note on his Rem. on 
Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 85. 

7 Sulpicius Severus, who died about the degkining of the _. 
fifth century, ſays ©* Etenim ſacris vocibus decem plagis mun- 
dum afficiendum pronunciatum eſt.” Sac. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 48. 
p. 370. 8 vo. Ed. 1665. 

Auguſtine and Oroſius, according to the opinions of their 
times, refer for Scriptural 'prefigurations on the ſubject to the 
ten plagues of Egypt, and the ten oppoſitions which Moſes en- 
countered from the Egyptians. - Auguſtine enumerates the dates 
of ten perſecutions of the Chriſtians before the time of Con- 
ſtantine and ſays : ** plagas enim Ægyptiorum, quoniam decem 
*< fuerunt antequam inde exire inciperet populus Dei, putant 

% ad hunc intellectum eſſe referendas, ut noviſſima Antichriſti 

«« perſecutio ſimilis videatur undecimæ plagæ qua Ægyptii, dum 
hoſtiliter ſequerentur Hebræos in mari rubro, — perierunt.“ 
De Civitat. Dei, 1. xviii: c. 5 2. Oroſius recounts the ten perſe- 
cutions after Auguſtine and ſays explicitly, Decem ibi con- 
** tradictiones adverſus Moyſen, hic decem edicta adverſus 
« Chriſtum, “ 1. vii. c. 27. p. 533. Ed. Havercampi. 

Beſides the part of Scripture, thus referred to by Auguſtine 
and Orofius, cthers refer, but without better foundation, to 
Rev. xvii. 12—14. See on this _— *— vol. 1. p. 72 
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been led to queſtion the reality of every ſuch 
extraordinary perſecution. But the conſe- 
quences, which have enſued from injudicious 
inferences drawn by the profeſſors of our Reli- 
gion in its degenerate days, cannot juſtify us 
in rejecting the true hiſtory of its beſt and moſt 
© diſintereſted members ; or in giving up the 
argument, which ariſes in its favour from 
the extenſive ſufferings of its early profeſſors. 
That there were general and grievous perſe- 
cutions of the early Chriſtians the beſt-in- 
formed writers declare. Theſe perſecutions 
alſo continued in a greater or leſs degree from 


their firſt * commencement to the civil eſta- 


bliſhment of Chriſtianity. Intolerance, once 
raiſed among Heathen nations to the extrava- 
gance of inflicting the moſt cruel death on the 


s S. Severus ſays, p. 368. Certatim in glorioſa certamina 
<« ruebatur, multoque avidius tum martyria glorioſis mortibus 
wes quzrebantur, quam nunc Epiſcopatus pravis ambitionibus 
ke appetuntur.”" 

hk The wonderful behaviour of the ancient Chriſtians may 
9 juſtly be accounted a proof of the truth of our Religion; and 
« we ſhould deſerve to be blamed and deſpiſed, if we parted 
wh with 2 it and gave it up tamely on account of a few objections.“ 
Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 149. 
. Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, and others, whoſe names may 
be ſeen in the Prolegomena to Cave's Hiſt. Liter. p. 38. See 
alſo on this ſubject at large Euſeb. Hiſt, Eccl, I. viii. e. 114. 
and Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 195. 3d Ed. 
"EF. The perſecutions of Chriſtians commenced under Nero— 
8. ms p. 350. 


pEeace- 
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peaceable profeſſors of a Religion, the moſt 
pure, and the moſt ſtrict in requiring its fol- 
lowers to abſtain from the rites of idolatrous 
worſhippers and to endeavour by. every means 
to convert them to the ſervice. of the living 
God, could not be expected to ſubſide: for any 
conſiderable time, while the civil power con- 
tinued in oppoſition to the truth and the ſame. 
difference of religious opinion was zealouſly 
maintained. It might indeed at times be re- 
ſtrained by the interpoſition of humanity or 
the juſtice of public authority. But ſuper- 
ſtition, being always ready to cruſh its enemies 
by force in proportion as it is unable to defend 
itſelf by reaſon, would eagerly embrace every 
opportunity of returning to perſecution. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that it was not ſufficient 
for the Roman Emperours on particular occa- 
ſions to repeal the laws enacted againſt Chriſ- 
tians ; they were compelled* farther to decree 
ſevere penalties againſt their accuſers. So for- 
ward was the zeal of Polytheiſm to bring to 
puniſhment the deſerters or the deſpiſers of its 
public inſtitutions! But it was only for ſhort 
intervals that the accuſation of an innocent 


! This was done by Adrian and Antoninus Pius, | 
Euſeb. Hit, Eccl, I. iv. c. 9. 13. 


| Chr. 


See alſo S. Severus, p. 365. 
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Chriſtian was deemed criminal. During the 
reign of ſome of the moſt celebrated Empe- 
rours it was regarded as highly meritorious. 
And though, from the extraordinary blaze of 
particular perſecutions, ſome countenance may 
be given to a numerical partition of them; 
yet it may ſafely be aſſerted that Chriſtianity 
was in an general ſtate of perſecution from the 
days of Nero to thoſe of Conſtantine, and that 
this cruelty was rather remitted at particular 
times, than the toleration of our Religion diſ- 
turbed by any number of temporary perſecu- 
tions. Nor ſhall we have any doubt that it 
may be ſafely thus aſſerted, when we conſider 
the influence of large bodies of men and that 
the Roman Senate, as a body, was never fa- 
vourable to Chriſtianity. The ſuſpenſion of 
theſe perſecutions, upon repreſentations of the 
real principles of Chriſtianity, proves that their 
violence was often owing to the malicious and 
ignorant ſlanders of its enemies; and, towards 
the concluſion, of none perhaps more than of 
de | 

But, however much we may deplore the 


_ 


2 See Stillingfleer O orig. Britan. p. 56. 

Marcus Aurelius and other Emperours not void of good 
qualities oppreſſed the Chriſtians to gain the eſteem of the 
« Senate; who, as a body, were never favourable to Chriſtia- 
n Jortin's Rem. vol. ii. p. 172. 


diſ- 
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diſtreſſes in which the early Chriſtians were in- 


volved from the prevailing ignorance of their 
Religion ; there were other evils derived from 
the fame ſource, which ought not in the pre- 


fent times to be paſſed over leſs noticed or 


leſs lamented. It has been inſultingly aſked 
by modern unbelievers, whence it happened 
that ſo many of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
Heathens of thoſe early ages remained uncon- 
verted to Chriſtianity ? Theſe Heathens paid 
no ſerious attention to the evidences of our Reli- 
gion. The Chriſtian ſect (as we are? informed 
by an inhabitant of Rome) was every where 


ſpoken againſt; and from thence its preten- 
__ were not fairly examined. The reli- 


« pious tenets of the Galileans or Chriſtians,” 
Mr. Gibbon * declares, «© were never made a 
e ſubject of puniſhment nor even of inquiry.” 
And farther he himſelf” allows the Chriſtians 


to be the friends of mankind ;” though 
Tacitus * informs us that the Romans con- 


ſidered them in a diametrically oppoſite light: 
* that the Romans condemned them not ſo 


% much for the crime of ſetting fire to the 


city, as for their Oe of mankind.” Ta- 


* See Gibbon Hit vol. i. p. 5 16. P AQs vill 32. 
3 Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 537. | r Ibid. * 537. 
Annal. I. xv. c. 44. | 


citus 
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citus W at once ſupplies us with a 
proof of the ignorance of the Romans with 
| regard, to the Chriſtians, and with a preſump- 
tive proof alſo of ſuch a prejudice in this people 
againſt them from, their ſuppoſed hatred of 
' mankind, as muſt effectually indiſpoſe all, who 
were influenced by it, for any proper inquiry 
into their Religion. In reality the Jews and 
Chriſtians were either confounded together 
at this period, or at fartheſt thought ſects of 
the ſame Religion: and the charge of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, with which the Jews 
had ever been branded, was indiſcriminately 
applied to both. It was therefore thought 
needleſs by Heathen pride to examine into the 


This appears from what Suetonius 47 of the n of 
the Jews (or Chriſtians) from Rome: *© Judzos, impulſore 
« Chreſto, aſſidue tamultuzntes Rome expulit. - In Vita Clau- 
dii, c. 2 
The — appears to have been the caſe alſo with regard to 
the Jews and Egyptians. Mr. Hume aſſerts (Note on his Eſſays 
vol. ii. p. 461.) © that ancient writers of the greateſt genius 
«(Tacitus and Suetonius) were not able to obſerve any difference 
„ between the Egyptian and the Jewiſh Religion.“ If fo, how 
miſerably ignorant muſt they have been on the ſubje&t! And 
what opinion muſt Tacitus have had of the Chriſtians, whom 
he probably did not ſeparate from the Jews; when he joins 
the latter with the Egyptians and ſays — © Actum et de 
« facris Ægyptiis Judaiciſque pellendis; factumque patrum 
c“ Conſultum ut quatuor millia libertini generis ea ſuperſtitione 
« infecta, queis idonea ætas, in inſulam Sardiniam veherentur 
4c coercendis illic latrociniis, et fi ob gravitatem cœli interiiſſent, 
vile damnum : Cæteri cederent Italia niſi certam ante diem 
* profanos ritus exuiſſent ?? Ann. I. ii. c. 85, 
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"evidences of a Rel gion, which it was every 
"where taken for gran ted was falſe, And the 
fame oontem ptuous * indifference, with regard 
to the diſputes of Jews and Chriſtians about 
words, and names, and their law; 15 Which 
Gallio, Seneca's brother, openly rofeſſed 
when he was Deputy of Achaia, Was ce com- 
mon method of treating Chriſtianity ,; among 
| dhe philoſophers of thoſe days. We have a 
remarkable roof of this i in the") younger Pliny” 8 
well-known "Ep iſtle to Trajan. No mention 
occurs chene the who le of any inquiry 
which had been made into the foundation of 
| the Chriſtian Religion. Nothing farther had 
at all been inquired into, than the behaviour 
of it's profeſſors. Of this Pliny was called 
upon to take cognizance, as a civil magiſtrate. 
Even to have examined into the general pre- 
" tenſions of their Religion might have appeared 
to admit the poſhbility, at leaſt, of its truth; 
à conceſſion, humiliating to the pride of a 
" philoſopher, and dangerous to the intereſts 
of a dependant on a Heathen court. Without 
any ſuch examination therefore he profeſſes 
at once * * he had not the leaſt doubt, what- 


A. Ads he © Tacit. Annal. I. xv. c. 73. 
See Bp . 's Julian, p. 22. 
* Nequedubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, per- 
vicaciam certe et inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri.“ 

« ever 
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ec yer were their confeſſion, that their ſtub- 


e bornneſs and inflexible obſtinacy ought cer- 
s tainly to be puniſhed.” Indeed the very 
names, by which the Heathen writers diſtin- 


guiſh "Chriſtianity, afford abundant proof of 
their ignorance of it. Who, that knows any 
thing of the real nature of our Religion, can 
think when ! Pliny calls it «© Superſtitio/prava 
* et immodica,” Tacitus «exitiabilis Super- 


« ſtitio, and Suetonius Superſtitio nova 


set malefica; that they had at all enquired 
into the Religion, which they thus malevo- 


lently and "erroneouſly * characterize? And 
what reaſonable man can join with the unbe- 
lievers, above alluded to, in © expecting that the 
miraculous appearances of nature recorded in 


the Scriptures of our Religion ſhould, if true, 


be mentioned by ſuch writers; any more than 


that they ſhould themſelves become its con- 
verts? Eſpecially too, as we know that theſe 
are not the ouly remarkable circumſtances of 


Epiſt. 1. x. Ep. 97. 2 Annal. I. xv. c. 44. 
In Nerone, c. 16. 
d See concerning the different calumnies, which were thus 


propagated with regard to Chriſtianity and its profeſſors, the 
paſſages cited at large from the Apologiſts and various other 
early writers in the four firſt chapters of "m_" s © Primitive 


« Chriſtianity.” 
© See Gibbon's Hiſt, v. i, p. 518. 


F2 Eaſtern 
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-.* Eaſtern hiſtory which European writers | 
have paſſed over in ſilence. We know that | 
they ſay nothing even of the exiſtence of 1 
cities of Syria, the moſt magnificent that ima- | 
gination can conceive. _ But indeed what [ 
compariſon can there ever be between the ſi- 1 
lence of remote and inattentive philoſophers 
and the poſitive teſtimony of eye-witneſſes? 
If any actual enquiry into theſe and the 
other miracles of Chriſtianity be ſuppoſed to | 
have been made by the writers in queſtion; | 
their ſilence will in that caſe become a power- | | 
ful argument in its favour. Surely, if they 


4 The darkneſs at our Saviour's crucifixion appears to have | 
been a circumſtance confined to Eaſtern hiftory. For the yy 8 
(Matt. xxvii. 45.) over which it was ſpread, does not neceſſarily 
include more than the land of Judza. And there alſo it was by 
no means total; ſince, at the time when the miracle was wrought, 
it did not hinder the perſons around the croſs from ſeeing our 
Saviour and each other diſtinctly. Bp. Warburton in his Julian 
obſerves (p. 69, 70.) on a Jewiſh writer, who ſays that at the 
time of the defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple of 
- Jeruſalem * there was an earthquake over all the Earth:“ 
4 The Hiſtorian's calling it an earthquake over all the earth is 
* in the language of the Jews, and the ſame with that of the 
«« Evangeliſt, who tells us that at the crucifixion there was dark- 
«© neſs over all the earth. 2 
© Volney ſays, that Balbec is mentioned only by one wri- 
.<* ter, John of Antioch, who attributes the building of it to An- 
toninus Pius,” Travels Engl. Edit. vol, ii. p. 245.— And 
that the world had very confuſed ideas of the power and grandeur 
which Palmyra had poſſeſſed: They were ſcarcely even ſuf. 
«« pected in Europe till towards the end of the laſt century.“ 
Vol. ui. p. 277. 1 
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enquired into the mirac ulous proofs of our 
Religion; they either found thoſe proofs 
fictitious or not. If fictitious; many reaſons 
may be aſſigned why they ſhould expoſe the 
fiction to the world, whether they were good 
or bad men. But if on the contrary they did 
not find them fictitious; if good men, they 
muſt themſelves profeſs the Chriſtian Faith 


and thenceforth becoming its advocates expoſe 


their teſtimony to the imputation of partiality: 
or, if bad men, they would (to act moſt con- 
ſiſtently with worldly policy) paſs the whole 
over in ſilence. For, to ſuppoſe that a good 
man ſhould admit the truth of a miracle and 
not believe the doctrine which it confirms, or 
that a bad man ſhould bear witneſs to a cir- 


cumſtance which condemns himſelf, is equally 


unreaſonable. If therefore the ſilence of the 


unconverted philoſopher operate at all with 


regard to our Religion; it muſt operate 
powerfully in its favour. 

That before the civil eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity many Heathen philoſophers were 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a converſion to its belief, 
as might be expected from the enquiries of 
thoſe good men among org who did not find 


its evidences fictitious, 1 is * indiſputable. Their 


f See Arnobius adv. Gentes, I. ji. p. 44: and Grotius de 
Verit. I. ii. c. 4. 
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enquiries alſo. were often excited in a manner 
the moſt creditable to our Religion. In the 
ſchools of their celebrated Leaders theſe 
philoſophers had been inſtructed concerning 
the excellency of virtue, and had heard of its 
{pperiority to all worldly affliction and even to 
death itſelf. But the ſchools, which they, 
| frequented, could ſupply them with the : theory 

only of this heroiſm. When therefore they 
law, their admired, ſpeculations realized in, 
Chriſtian Martyrs; when they ſaw illiterate. 
crowds preſs forward with eagerneſs. to meet 


ſufferings, which it would have been the moſt 


ardent wiſh of other- men to avoid; when 
they ſaw. alſo that ſtedfaſtneſs in ſuffering, 
which they. had before. thou ght to be more 
than human, diſplay, itſelf in women and 
entdren.; they were diveſted of the common 
* prejudices againſt the ſufferers and * led to 


r Plato is ſuppoſed to have obſcured his doctrines thas he 


might not fall under the ſentence of Socrates. And Ariſtotle. 


is known to have fled from Athens for the ſame. reaſon. See 
Origen againſt Celſus, 1. i. c. 65.— Paris. 1733- 
hk See Dodwell De fortitudine Martyrum, in his 12th diſſer- 


tation on St. Cyprian. 
| Juſtin Martyr ſays, * Auto; eyw Toi IIR rang Neher 4 


© 146604 Na annomert; axew Xęiic , öf- Js x0 apo Tpos dv 
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* @iandonc UT &pxew QuTE&5: Tis Yoo Qundores ” AKPATNS Xs r- 
* 2 Tapruy Bopay nlewerog * , N ay Deu aonateo- 
« Yar rug r avrs ayalwr enn, x. T. NA. Juſtin's 1ſt Apol. p. 50. 
edit. Par. 1615. See alſo Lactantius de Juſtit. I. v. c. 13. 


2 Tertullian ſays of the ſufferings of Chriſtians, Quis enim 
non 
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enquire 1 the foundation of this unuſual 
fortitude. And their enquiries, thus ultimately 


directed to the miraculous evidences of our 


Religion, often ended in a profeſſion of the 
ſame Faith and a diſplay of the ſame fortitude. 
Such was the converſion of Tertullian ; and 
ſuch was the converſion and glorious jt death! 
alſo of Juſtin Martyr. : 

From ſome indeed of theſe converts aroſe 
evils of the moſt ſerious conſequence to Chriſ- 
tianity. The prejudices, incident to human 
nature, ſuffered not all the new and philoſo- 

phical believers in our Religion to facrifice the 


; — — of their ſchools to its ſolemn, but 


ſimple, truths. Hence numerous ſects of both 
” ' Gnoſtic and Platonic Chriſtians, or of Chriſ- 
tians who mingled. human knowledge of 
different kinds with divine Revelation in their 
religious tenets: hence Revelation was wreſted 
to ſupport fanciful conjectures, * hereſies were 


non contemplatione ejus concutitur ad requirendum quid in- 
* tus in re ſit? Quis non, abi requiſivit, accedit? Ubi ac- 
4 ceſſit, pati exoptet?ꝰ Apol. ad fine. 

"1 See an account of Juſtin * s death in Euſeb. Hiſt. 
Eccl. I. iv. c. 16. 

m Mr. Bingham ſays that the term“ Gnoſtic' was originally 
applied in a good ſenſe to Chriſtians, as to thoſe who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the beſt knowledge ; ; bur that it was afterwards aped 
and abuſed by others. Antiquities, e 

2 Jortin obſerves that moſt of the ancient hereſies were a 


mixture of philoſophy, Greek or Oriental, and — 
F 4 e- 
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introduced, the peace of the infant Church 
diſturbed, and a foundation laid for thoſe num- 
berleſs diſſenſions, which added (as was before 
remarked) to the anxiety of Chriſtian Paſtors 


during the time of perſecution, and prevented 
them in future ages from enjoying the happy 
effects of toleration and eſtabliſhment. 

That however a very conſiderable propor- 


tion of the converts to Chriſtianity during the 
three firſt centuries conſiſted of men of illi- 


terate education can be no diſcredit to that 


Religion, of which it was a diſtinguiſhing 


mark that the poor had the Goſpel preach- 


« ed unto them. The Apoſtles and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, in general, were men of this ſort. 
They were, in general, remarkable neither 
for their learning nor for their eloquence. 
They expreſs the moſt pious ſentiments in the 
moſt ſimple language and the moſt important 
truths without ornament. But the piety of 


their ſentiments and the truth of their doc- 
trines were ſufficient under Providence to 


make their Religion . ; * in ſpite of 


Remarks, vol. ii. p. 266. And again, * the dbilocepbes who 
«« palled from Judaiſm and Paganiſm to Chriſtianity corrupted 
the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, turned it into a contentious Re- 
- Ugion, and filled it with dd ſpeculations.” 
| 75 Vol. ii. p. 273. 
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all oppoſition, it continued in ſucceſſive ages 
to prevail with the maſs of mankind by the 
conviction of * honeſt and humble attention, 
till thoſe great men, who were not to be 
allured by its own excellence, found it expe- 
dient from worldly motives to come over to 
its ſide; being influenced in this moſt import- 
ant of all concerns by the conduct of an illi- 
terate multitude and not by the diſcoveries of 
their own ſuperior * wiſdom. This is the great 
argument, which is inferred in favour of our 
Religion from its peculiar mode of propagation. 
The argument is not inferred from any num- 
ber of wiſe or powerful men, who embraced 
Chriſtianity in this or that place at any given 
time ; but from the triumph which it ob- 
tained over the wiſdom and power of the 
world by a proceſs, contrary to what was ever 
obſerved in the ſucceſs of any other inſtitution: 
the fooliſh things of the world were choſen _ 
1 to confound the wiſe and the weak to con- 
found the mighty. 


But in reality the truth of Chriſtianity, 


and the fatisfaction reſulting from a conviction 


© See the Introduction to Bp. Warburton's Julian, p- 26. 
See the ſame, P- 25. 
4 1 Cor. i. 27. 


of 


of chat th, are, very, * nn in the 
enquiries which at preſent form a con dle 
part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory during = frſt, 
ages of our Religion: in enquiries. concerning 
the miracles aſcribed to the ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles, concerning the extent of the early 
propagation of our Religion, the extent of the 
perſecution of its profeſſors, and the reaſons 
from the beginning why it was not generally 
received by men of learning and why uni- 
verſal mention was not made by them of its 
miraculous proofs. Theſe. are. ſubjects, on 
which the enemies of our Faith have been 
able to avail themſelves of the errors, the 
omiſſions, and other imperfections, of its 
friends as well as foes. With them there- 
fore theſe are favourite topics of declamation ; z, 
and from thence they neceſſarily make a part 
of thoſe ſubſequent obſervations on the hiſtory 
of our Religion which are intended to vindi- 
cate its truth. 

It is ſufficient with regard, to the original 
propagation of Chriſtianity ; at leaſt indeed 
it is ſufficient for our ſatisfaction, as far as the 
foundation of our Faith is concerned in this 
important part of our hiſtory ; if we are in- 
formed—that the publication of our Religion 


was entruſted, after the aſcenſion of its great 
Author, 
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Author, to poor and illiterate men who had 
been his Diſciples and witneſſes from the be- 
ginning: that theſe men were enabled by ſu- 
pernatural means to confirm the truth of their 
doctrines and to preach the Goſpel to all 
nations: — that their induſtry was proportioned 
to the importance of their commiſſion and to 
their means of ſucceſs: —that numbers were 
converted by their preaching:—that, by the 
miracles performed before the expiration of the 
apoſtolical age, by the writings of the New in 
addition to thoſe of the Old Teſtament, and by 
inſtitutions appointed for the public profeſſion 
of our Religion, proviſion was made for its re- 
gular, and permanent maintenance among its 
converts, and for the converſion of men of 
every age to its belief, without the aid and in 
oppoſition to all the efforts of human power 
and human wiſdom: — and that all thoſe, who 
were thus employed at firſt to publiſh and 
confirm the doctrines of Chriſtianity, having 
before given up every, proſpect in this world 
for its ſake, at length, when brought to the 
x gl, chearfully laid down their lives in at- 


Every one of the Apoſtles was actually brought to the trial, 
except St. John. See the paſſage above cited from Stillingflet s 


| Ong: Sac. p. 2757 


teſtation 
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teſtation of its truth; leaving to lateſt poſterity - 
the moſt unequivocal aſſurance of the reality 
of the miraculous events, recorded by them in 
the New Teſtament, which had been the 
objects of their ſenſes and the original founda- 
tion of their faith. Few as theſe circum- 
ſtances are, they comprehend in reality all the 
information concerning the firſt propagation 
of our Religion, which reaſonable men can 
think neceſſary for the confirmation of its truth. 
As to all other miracles beſides thoſe which 
are recorded in Holy Writ, they are not to be 
reckoned (as hath been fully declared) among 
the preſent proofs of our Religion. And 
though ſtrong arguments may be drawn in its 
favour from the extent of its early propagation, 
and from the extent of the perſecution which 
it overcame ; even theſe are not to be conſi- 
dered as abſolutely neceſſary to our cauſe. 
The various errors, whether with regard to 


_ fiftitious miracles or ill- founded repreſentations 


of other ſorts, which were intermingled with 
the hiſtory of our Religion by its advocates, 
and the diverſified oppoſition and contempt 
which it encountered from its enemies, prove 


only, what we every day experience, that 


Chriſtianity may be defended with little judg- 
ment and that the moſt gracious offers may be 


rejected and inſulted. 
Such 
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Such however, as they are above ſketched, 
are the occurrences (Whether they are all eſ- 
ſential to the confirmation of our faith or not) 
which form the principal outlines of the 
Chriſtian hiſtory from its publication after the 
reſurrection of Chriſt to its eſtabliſhment by 
Conſtantine. During a period of nearly 300 
years, our Religion, having been openly * pro- 
feſſed under the inſtitutions originally appoint- 
ed for its maintenance, was expoſed to all 
thoſe calamities, which ariſe from the ma- 
lice of powerful enemies and from imperfec- 
tions of various kinds in miſguided friends. 
But, under every diſadvantage, its intrinſic 
purity and external evidences, aided by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, made it go on and 
gain ſtrength; till Conſtantine, encouraged 
and perhaps perſuaded by the * number of his 


5 See Joſ. Mede's diſcourſe concerning Churches: Works, 
Book 2d, Edit. 1672 :—and Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity.” 

t « Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will ſhew us the amazing progreſs 
<« of Chriſtianity through the Roman empire, through the Eaſt 
% and through the Welt, during the three firſt centuries : though 
„the powers of this world ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it; though po- 
«« verty and infamy, diſtreſs and oppreſſion, the loſs of friends, 
« property, liberty, and life were often the lot of its profeſ- 
© ſors.” Jortin's 2d Charge, Sermons, vol. vii. p. 382. 

u Cave proves that in the reign of Dioclefian there were 
above forty Baſilicæ or Churches in Rome only. Cave's 
Primitive Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 133. 

And Dr. Powell ſays, in oppoſition to many of our modern 
writers, that, ©* when Conſtantine aſcended the throne, the Chriſ- 
«« tian party was equal, perhaps ſuperior, to their adverſaries 
through the whole Empire.“ 10th Sermon, p. 165. 
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Chriſtian ſubjects, proclaimed himſelf a convert 
and guardian of Chriſtianity. From his time, 
notwithſtanding the apoſtacy of one ſucceed- 
ing Emperour and the profligacy of many more, 
"we may affirm that Kings became its ” nurſing 
fathers and Queens its nurſing mothers, Hav- 
ing raiſed itſelf to the favourable attention of 
Princes by the poſſeſſion, which it had before 


"taken of their ſubjects' hearts, it has 'thence- 
forth received protection from them; and has 


itfelf in return protected both Weir perſons 
and authority. 


”'If. xlix. 23. 
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1 PET, III. 1 5. 

Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſtethꝭ you a regen of the Hope 
that is in you. 


HE preſent discoutſe is to carry our 
obſervations on the hiſtory of our Reli- 
gion from the eſtabliſhment of it by Conſtan- 


tine to the commencement of the Reform- 


ation. 

The eſtabliſhment of our holy Religion by 
Conſtantine without doubt filled the minds 
of its ſincere profeſſors with the pureſt joy. 
Whoever conſidered the excellence of the Re- 
ligion itſelf, and the protection which it was 
now to receive from the civil power, might 
well be led with pious fervour to imagine that 
the bleſſings, with which it was uſhered in, 

were thenceforth to receive their accompliſh- 
ment: 
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ment: that thenceforth glory would be given 
to God in the higheſt, and that on earth there 
would be peace and good will towards men. 
And indeed to this period is referred the 
glorious triumph of the Church, celebrated 
in the ſeventh Chapter of the Revelation of 
St. John. But the depravity of the human 
heart from the beginning oppoſed itſelf to its 
remedy, and infected not only the unlearned 
part of Chriſtians, but the teachers of Chriſ- 
tianity themſelves; thus making way for ge- 
neral and permanent corruptions. Among the 
Apoſtles we have a Judas Iſcariot. In the 
ages immediately ſubſequent, and among the 
rulers alſo of the Church, aroſe men of per- 
verſe minds and totally unworthy of their ſa- 
cred ſtation. But the number of unworthy 
rulers, no leſs than the general number of in- 
ſincere and unworthy profeſſors of our Reli- 
gion, was reſtrained in the early ages by per- 
ſecution, and is ſmall, when compared with 
the ſwarms of both, which under the future 
and peaceable ſtate of the Church were more 
zealous to partake of its emoluments than 


Luke ii. 14. 355 
v See Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. iii. p. 74—77. 
58. Severus, p. 368. Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. p.178. 


to 
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to promote in any reſpect its ſpiritual intereſts. 
As ſoon as Biſhops were elected by intrigues 
and embarked in the ſupport of factions, the 
qualifications for their high rank and a proper 
demeanour in it were no longer uſual and 
diſtinguiſhing parts of their character. Differ- 
ent Princes contended for temporal power; and 
different Biſhops graſped as * contentiouſly at 
each other's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. One per- 
nicious conſequence of theſe conteſts is to be la- 
mented in the want of purity, which, during 
the contention and in ſucceeding times prevail- 
ed throughout the Chriſtian world. The pro- 


4 This cenſure ought not to be equally applied to all the 
Biſhops of 'this period. When Ammianus Marcellinus ſpeaks 
of the manner of obtaining Biſhopricks, and of the luxury of 
Biſhops ; he ſays there was a very great difference between the 
Biſhops of cities and thoſe of provinces, - ©** Neque ego abnuo 
c oftentationem rerum conſiderans urbanarum, hujus ret cupi- 
« dos ob impetrandum quod appetunt omni contentione laterum 
c jurgari debere : quum id adepti futuri ſunt ita ſecuri ut di- 
ct tentur oblationibus matronarum, procedantque vehiculis inſi- 
s dentes, circumſpecte veſtiti, epulas curantes profuſas, adeo ut 
„ eorum convivia regales ſuperant menſas. Qui eſſe poterant 
<< beati revera, fi, magnitudine urbis deſpecta quam vitus oppo- 
«© nunt, ad imitationem antiſtitum quorundam provincialium 
rc yiverent; quos tenuitas edendi potandique parciſſime, vilitas 
tc etiam indumentorum et ſupercilia humum ſpectantia perpetuo 
«© numini veriſque ejus cultoribus ut puros commendant et 
ic verecundos.“ C. xxvii. p. 45 8. edit. 1558. 3 

© Euſebius mentions the conteſts, which prevailed in the 
Church, ** zexorruv A even before the reign of Conſtan- 


tine, Hiſt. Eccl. I. viii. c. 1. 


E | | G feſſion 
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feſſion of Chriſtianity was indeed extended. 
The converſion of many nations was begun 
long after the Chriſtian eſtabliſhment by Con- 
ſtantine. Among many nations alſo, which 
had before partially profeſſed the Chriſtian 
Faith, much was done to render the profeſſion 
of it univerſal. But, the fountains from which 
Chriſtianity flowed being corrupt, we cannot 
wonder if the doctrines, which were propagat- 
ed under its authority, ſhould henceforth be 
impure. - Beſides a deficiency in enforcing 
moral duties, even religious doctrines were 
perverted. and made matter of party violence. 
Hereſies of the moſt pernicious tendency were 
propagated with cruel perſecutions of the con- 
trary Faith; while on the other hand “ little 
differences of opinion were at length conſtrued 
into damnable hereſies. 

This ſpirit of contention in the rulers of 
the Church found no ſmall encouragement 


f Arianiſm was enforced in this manner under Conſtantius, 
Valens, &c. And, as Bp. Sherlock obſerves, the great Arian 
controverſy yielded as ſevere trials to Chriſtians as they had ever 

defore experienced. Sermons, vol. iii. p. 358. 


See on'this ſubje& Sozomen, Hiſt. Eccl. 1. vi. e. 18. and 8o- 
crates, 1. iv. c. 16. 


e See the objections urged by Michael Cerularius «again. the 
Latin Church, Moth, vol. ii. p. 556. 


and 
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and ſupport in the learning of the times. It 
hath been“ before remarked that many philo- 


ſophers were found among the early converts 
to Chriſtianity. More ſucceeded them in 
ſubſequent ages. In the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and in the doctrines of Revelation which 
relate to the fall of man and the ae of 


evil ſpirits, theſe philoſophers found a * reſem- 
blance to the tenets of their reſpective ſchools. 
When therefore they embraced Chriſtianity, 
they did not think it neceſſary to relinquiſh the 
* language of their former tenets; if indeed 
they relinquiſhed all the tenets themſelves. 


From a ſtudiouſneſs to reconcile ſuch language 


with their new Religion much curious and ty- 


d See the preceding ſermon, | 
1 Philo, an Helleniſtic Jew of Alexandria, who lived at the 


fame time with the Apoſtles and who is ſaid by ſome to have 


been an apoſtate Chriſtian, prepared the way, by his ingenious 
but fanciful combinations of the Jewiſh Scriptures with the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, for ſimilar corruptions of Chriſtianity. Pho- 
tius ſays, that he was the writer ** «5 & xas was © cep Ts 
yferppns e EXXANGIO Noyes £%(£0 Gopyx1V ETPUNNCS. 

See the part of Photius prefixed to the Paris Edit. of Philo. 

See alſo what Biſhop Bull ſays or Philo: Engliſli a. 
vol. iii. p. 1126, 8vo. 

& Biſhop Horſlley's Tracts, 8vo. 4705 p. 68. 

I See what Biſhop Warburton ſays on this ſubject in the in- 
troduction to his Julian,” where he deduces the corruptions 
of our Religion in the dark ages ** from the adulterate orna - 
% ments which the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtolic fathers brought 


from the brothels of philoſophy to adorn the ſanctity of Re- 
* An p. 24—34. 
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pical reaſoning was introduced. This reaſon- 


ing at firſt ſerved to ſhelter the prejudices of 


individuals. It was afterwards regarded as a 


creditable diſplay of ® literary attainments. And, 


as it had been adopted by men of known at- 
tachment to Chriſtianity, it was generally 


thought to detract nothing from the Chriſtian 


character. This made way for more extenſive 
accommodations of our Religion to human 


Clemens Alexandrinus compoſed his“ Stromata“ from the 
Scriptures and Heathen writers. His own words with regard to 
his work are very remarkable: “ ds oi Drpohareis a 
e Th ene Tos @rXoooPices Bbrymact” fl ,- 
2 e X0b νεhνανjm un, va dareg TW NETTUpYW To EOWNAov TE N 

* eve, |. 1. c. 1. 

Tertullian ſays, ** Ipſz denique hæreſes a philoſophia ſubor- 
** nantur:** and again at the concluſion of the ſame chapter, 
«« yiderint qui Stoicum et Platonicum, et Dialecticum Chriſ- 
« tianiſmum protulerint,”* Adv. Her. c. 7. 


In what manner the philoſophers of the early ages ſtudied 


Chriſtianity may be inferred alſo from what Cave ſays of 
them at the Nicene Council, ad hunc conventum veniſſe quol- 


dam philoſophos five dialecticos de rebus theologicis ſubtili- 


ter diſputaturos.”* Hiſt. Liter. vol. i. p. 351. 


2 Such as Clemens Alexandrinus.. Cyprian himſelf was fo 
fond of myſtical interpretation, that Cave calls it the argu- 
«© ment which that good man produces as his warrant to knock 
16 down a controverly, when other arguments were too weak to 
<< doit.”* Prim. Chriſt. vol. i. p. 350. 

And even Ammonius, the maſter of Origen, is ſaid to haye 
lived and died a Chriftian. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. p. 501. 

The Gnoſtic ſe, which began in the days of the Apoſtles, 
was extended in the ſecond century by Baſilides. He (as Mo- 


meim fays, vol. i. p. 223.) has generally obtained the firſt 
n among the Egyptian Gnoſtics: and is called by Cave 


„ Gnoſticorum 
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ſyſtems, and for ſuch explanations of its par- 
ticular doctrines, as before its civil eſtabliſhment 
had blended almoſt every tenet of it with the 
reveries of philoſophical ſpeculatiſts. After its 
civil eſtabliſhment theſe ſubjects of abuſe went 
on to * increaſe. Philoſophical Divinity was 


“ Gnoſticorum anteſignanus“ (Hiſt, Lit. vol. i. p. 49.) He 
was followed by Valentine, Theodotus the tanner, and man 
others; among whom Manes *©* was ſo adventurous?” (to uſe 
the words of Motheim) “ as to attempt a coalition of the doc- 
* trine of the Magi with the Chriſtian ſyſtem or the explication 
« of the one by the other.“ Vol. i. p. 296. | 
Nor did Origen, who was the leader of the platonizing 
Chriſtians, derive his ſpeculations from a maſter, who had been 
leſs adventurous in the corruption of - Chriſtianity than Manes 
himſelf. See Moſheim, vol. i. p. 169—174. Under Origen 
the platonizing Chriſtians ſoon eclipſed their Gnoſtic brethren. 
« A prodigious number of interpreters both in the third 
_ .*« century and in the following times purſued the method of 
«© Origen; nor could the few, who explained the Scriptures 
« with judgment and a true ſpirit of criticiſm, oppoſe the 
<* torrent of Allegory which was overflowing the Church”? — 
„ rigen illuſtrated the greateſt part of the doctrines of 
« Chriſtianity, or to ſpeak more properly diſguiſed them 
«« under the lines of a vain philoſophy.” Moſheim, vol. i. 
p- 278, 279 | 3355500 
o Moſheim fays of the fourth century: Origen was the 
* great model, whom the moſt eminent of the Chriſtian doors 
& followed in their explications of the truths of the Goſpel, 
© which were of conſequence explained according to the rules 
«© of the Platonic philoſophy, as it was corrected and modelled 
& by that learned father.” Vol. i. p. 369. | | 
Under this cenſure he includes Jerome, Hilary, Euſebius, 
Ephraim the Syrian, Chryſoſtom, Athanaſius, and Didymus, 
And ſo prevalent in theſe ages was the cuſtom of diſguiſing or 
ſecreting the doctrines of Chriſtianity that Cave tells us, 
Chryſoſtom, in ſpeaking of the myſterious parts of our Religion, 


uſes the words wag o pena at leaſt fifty times in his 
: 24: writingss 


menü an . 1 


enlarged: and the ſtudy of philoſophy, which 
was neceſſary before this Divinity could be un- 
derſtood, was for that reaſon thought eſſential 
to Chriſtianity. And though the Platonic ſyſ- 
tem, which it had been the ſucceſsful aim of 
ages to incorporate with Chriſtianity and 
which had obſcured the philoſophy adopted by 
the Gnoſtics, was diſcredited by the condemna- 
tion of ſome of its principal advocates and was 
at length aboliſhed by Juſtinian ; yet it only 
made way for the Ariſtotelic, a philoſophy bet- 
ter calculated to promote and regulate theolo- 
gical diſputations. The effects of the inter- 
mixture of philoſophy with Chriſtianity were 
not eaſily to be done away. Men had not 
merely availed themſelves of the aſſiſtance of 
human ſcience in the explication of Chriſtia- 
nity; they had confounded both together, and 
had produced a jargon of philoſophical Divinity 
which tended irreſiſtibly to deſtroy all diſtinct 
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writings. Prim, Chriſt. vol. i. p. 213. See alſo on this 
ſubject Bingham's Antiquities, b. x. c. 5. ſect. 8. 

In the following ages the moſt learned commentators did in 
eneral nothing more than tranſcribe the Divinity of their pre- 
eceſſor s. The greater part of them reaſoned and diſputed 

concerning the truths of the Goſpel, as the blind would argue 
1 about light and colours, & c. Moſh. vol. ii. p: 128. Ac- 

counts of them may be ſeen in different parts of Moſheim's ſe- 
cond and third Volumes. See alſo Jortin's Remarks, vol. v. 


p- 152. 


_ 
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ideas of each conſidered as a ſeparate and inde - 
pendent ſtudy. Their minds had been called 
off from a ſimple conſideration of the doctrines 
of Revelation : and, however their ſyſtem 
might be diverted from * Plato to Ariſtotle, and 
from Ariſtotle to St. * Auguſtine, to Peter 
* Lombard, or to any other father or door of 
the Church; their attention was with diffi- 
culty afterwards to be attached to the holy 
Scriptures, and to the pure Religion which 
they teach. This certainly was an eſſential 
cauſe of thoſe faults, which may be diſcovered 
in the venerable writings of the uninſpired 
profeſſors of our Religion in its early ages, and 
of the various herefies and general corruption 
of Chriſtianity from the days of Ammonius 
and his ſcholar Origen down to that ſcho- 
laſtic Theology, whoſe jargon did ſo much miſ- 
chief in the Church during the lacter part of 


4 As late as the middle of the 15th century there was a con- 
teſt whether the doctrines of Plato or Ariſtotle ſhould he pre- 
ferred: and Jortin ſays, *© I much fear it would be doing no 
« wrong to the literati of thoſe days to ſuppoſe they had no 
* other eſoteric Religion, than what they drew from Plato or 
«© Ariſtotle.” Rem. vol. v. p. 490. 

r Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 424. 

* Dean Tucker in his letters to Dr. Kiprls ſays, “ it is an 
« undoubted fact that Peter Lombard's ſumma ſententiarum 
« was in ſuch high vogue for ſeveral ages, as to eclipſe the 
« Scriptures themſelves.” P. 81. 
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the dark ages. The profeſſors of Chriſtianity 


* forſook the living fountains, and hewed out 
for themſelves ciſterns which could hold no 


water, Had they conſulted the Scriptures 


inſtead of the expoſitions of philoſophers and 
the © perplexed reaſonings of prejudiced men; 
it would have been impoſſible that the doc- 


In the prolegomena to Cave's Hiſt. Lit. p. 2, we are in- 
formed Sacrarum Scripturarum ſtudium contemptui habitum, 
« negletum, et in lingua vulgari prohibitum. Biblia ſacra 
“ raro viſa, rarius tractata, adeo ut ſemel iterumque teſtatur 


, Eraſmus ſe producere poſſe qui annum egreſſi octogeſimum 


4 tantum ætatis in hujuſmodi tricis (ſcilicet Theologia ſcholaſti- 
« ca) perdiderint, nec unquam contextum evangelicum evol- 
« yerint: idque ſe propria experientia quin et ipſis etiam fa- 
« tentibus comperiſſe.“ 5 

Stafford of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge is ſaid in 1524 to 
Have been the firſt, who publicly read lectures out of the Scrip- 
tures, whereas before they read only the ſentences. Strype's 
Memorials, vol. i. p. 48. Conſiſtently with this Eraſmus 
ſays, * Ante annos ferme triginta nihil tradebatur in ſchola 
«© Cantabrigienſi præter Alexandrum, parva logicalia (ut 
4 vocant) et vetera illa Ariſtotelis dictata, Scoticaſque quæſtio- 


nes.“ ſortin's Life of Eraſmus, p. 49, 50. 


What books were at length uſed in common life inſtead of 
the Scriptures may be inferred from hence. Engliſhmen”? 
(we are told in No. 47. of the collection of records, vol. ii. 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt.) have in their hands the holy Bible 
* and the New Teſtament in the Mother Tongue inſtead of the 
old fabulous and phantaſtical books of the Table Round, 


_ «© Launcelot de Lake, Huou de Bourdeux, Beſy of Hampton, 


* Guy of Warwick, and other ſuch; whoſe impure filth and 
, vain fabuloſity the light of God has aboliſhed.” _ 
peter Abelard and his followers in the 12th century ex- 
plained nothing, but obſcured the cleareſt truths by diſtinctions 
and ſubdiviſions. Jortin's Rem. vol. v. p. 262. 


trines, 
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trines, which engaged the ſtudy of their lives, 
ſhould have formed any part of their creed. 
But the men of authority in the Church (as I 
have above remarked) were contending for 
worldly preeminence, and in a manner which 
was not to be defended upon Goſpel-princi- 
ples. It ought not therefore to be matter of 
wonder that they ſhould rather“ avail them- 
ſelves of the learning of the times, than recall 
men of learning to the ſtudy of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity : it ought not to be matter of wonder 
that they ſhould not command philoſophers to 
bring their diſcordant opinions to the teſt of 
infallible truth. On the contrary, it was cer- 
tainly part of the artifice of the Romiſh 
Church to * n the uſe of the Scriptures 


* Theophilus, Biſhop'of Alexandria, conſecrated Syneſius, 
a learned Platonic philoſopher, Biſhop of Prolemais ; though he 
declined the Biſhoprick, declaring that he was a Platoniſt, and 
could not receive ſome of the doctrines of Chriſtianity. Jortia's 
Rem. vol. iv. p. 243, 244 

* See in © Stillingfleet's council of Trent examined and 
« diſproved,” an account of the ſteps by which the uſe of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue was denied to the people. 
Having been partially reſtrained by particular Popes it was 
publicly forbidden by the Lateran council under Innocent the 
third, and at length finally and ſolemnly prohibited by the 
council of Trent, p. 51—58. And though Pius the Fourth 
afterwards permitted the uſe of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue ; yet this permiſſion was ſoon recalled by Pope Clement 
the Eighth, See the preface to King James's Bible, p. 3. 


in 
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in the vulgar tongue and the ordinary expoſition 


of them ; a fatal artifice, in which, as well as 


in many others, it was equalled by the Greek 
Communion, which taught that the Patriarch 


of Conſtantinople and his brethren were alone 
authoriſed to explain the declarations of _— 


ture. 


Human learning ſuffered little leſs in the 
end from this confuſion of ſacred and profane 


knowledge, than the ſtudy of the Scriptures. 


Before the expiration of the fourth century it 
was decreed in a public * council that Biſhops 


were not to read the books of Heathen writers. 
In the ſixth century the teaching of philoſophy 
at Athens was aboliſhed by Juſtinian. And in 
proceſs of time the pureſt Greek and Latin 
Clafſics were eraſed to furniſh materials for 
tranſcribing legendary tales, made up of the 
moſt incongruous mixture of ſacred and pro- 
fane ſpeculations ; till at length it was main- 
tained that polite * literature ought to be ſtig- 


Y Moſheim's Eccl. Hift. vol. iv. P- 249. 

= The 16th canon of the 4th council of 8 held 
in the year 398, OA *« Epiſcopus * libros non 
legat.“ 


* Eraſmus ſays, © Lovanii quidam non ſemel publicitus 
*« dixit apud populum linguas et politiores literas eſſe fontem 
omnium hzreſe6n, et ob id carum profeſſores fuſtibus ejicien- 
% dos ex academia ;”” and adds WARE 1 is well worthy of our 
: notice, 
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matized and baniſhed, as the fountain of all 
hereſy. 

To theſe internal Aa of i ignorance and 
corruption, which, though not univerſal, were 
at leaſt general in their operation, if we add 
the accumulated weight of all thoſe * foreign 
invaſions, general conqueſts, and general im- 
portations of ſavage laws and ſavage manners ; 
which rendered the times, of which I am 
ſpeaking, the moſt unfortunate period of hu- 
man exiſtence ; we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at 
finding that the means of mental improvement 
were at length ſo extenſively deſtroyed, as to 
leave ſeveral different monaſteries or ſchools 
of learning in poſſeſſion of no more than © two 


notice, „et tamen inter illos nullus erat qui vel hiſceret 
* adverſus Eccleſiæ decreta. Vol. ix. p. 531. Lugd. Bat. 
1706. 

> Of the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous conquerors 
Burnet declares, * 'Theſe new conquerors being rude, and igno- 
rant, and wholly given to ſenſible things; and learning ons 
* univerſally extinguiſhed; groſs {nperfitions took place.” — 

Hiſt. of Ref. vol. ii. p. 63. 


And Jortin ſays, that © an effect of the government of the 
*« barbarians in the Weſt was that the Biſhops and the Clergy 
« became hunters and fighters.” Remarks, vol. v. p- 98. 


© See the ſecond diſſertation prefixed by Warton to his Hiſto- 
ry of Engliſh Poetry. In it he ſays, that one ſingle copy of 
the Bible, St. Jerome's Epiſtles, and ſome volumes of 
« Fecleſiaſtical hiſtory and martyrology often ſerved ſeveral 
« different monaſteries. 


— 
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or three books for their common uſe; and we 
ſhall eaſily be able to account for the worſt 
_ evils of theſe times, and for the want of ſuc- 
ceſs which attended all the well- meant ex- 
ertions that were made to diſperſe the im- 
pending cloud of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
' Theſe obſervations, joined to others on what 
may be conſidered as the effects of ſuch a ge- 
neral ſtate of the Chriſtian world ;—on the 
riſe and eſtabliſhment of the pretenſions of the 
Romiſn Church, of which we formed a de- 
pendent part, and which conſpicuouſly pre- 
ſerved and tranſmitted the regular profeſſion, 
while it corrupted in many inſtances the pu- 
rity, of Chriſtianity ;—on the Eaſtern Church, 
which was ſeparated through theſe pretenſions 
from weſtern Chriſtendom and the influence 
of this ſeparation on both communions ;— 
and on as much beſides of the internal and 
external ſtate of the Church, as is contained 
within a ſhort view both of the doctrines of 
our Religion which it particularly defended or 
corrupted, and of the oppoſition which it en- 
countered from foreign enemies ; may perhaps 
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The libraries of the religious houſes in Syria are at preſent 
of nearly the ſame extent. | 
| Volney's Travels, vol. ii. p. 448. Engl. Edit. 
* By Alfred, Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, &c. 


give 
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give us an imperfect ſketch of the religious 
hiſtory of this period : they certainly will con- 
tribute to free pure Chriſtianity from cenſure, 
and enable us to give an anſwer to every man 
that aſketh us a reaſon of the Hope that is in 
us; as far as this Hope is connected with the 
part of religious hiſtory under our preſent 
conſideration. 


That enormous aggregate of power, which 
was poſſeſſed by the Biſhops of Rome in the 
times immediately preceding the reformation, 
was the effect in a great degree of the cauſes 
above ſtated : but it was not the production 
of a fingle age, nor indeed the entire produc- 
tion of the ages which ſucceeded the time of 
Conſtantine. It founded its preſumptuous 
claims on the authority which St Peter was 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs and to tranſmit to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Whatever be the meaning of the 
words, which our Saviour addreſſed to St. 
Peter when this Apoſtke confeſſed that he was 
the Son of God; as they proceeded from one 
who had declared that his Kingdom was not 
of this world, they could not mean' to confer 
temporal power upon. the Apoſtle ; nor is it 


Matt. xvi. 18. 


probable 
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probable that they were deſigned to confer any 
ſpiritual ſuperiority, much leſs any aſſurance of 
infallibility upon him. Our blefled Saviour, 
as if to caution his Diſciples beforehand againſt 
the evils which would ariſe from diſputes 
among the future rulers of his Church who 
* ſhould be. greateſt,” expreſsly * forbad ſuch 
ambition among them; declaring; that he who 
defired to be firſt ſhould be laſt of all, and 
recommending to their imitation the unaſſum- 
ing ſimplicity of a little child. It is therefore 
exceedingly improbable, if not impoflible, that 
he ſhould ſet up one of his Diſciples to be the 
ſpiritual head- of all the others. He himſelf 
was to be the ſpiritual : Maſter to whom they 
were to look : and the Holy Ghoſt was to 
compenſate for the want of his immediate and 
_ perſonal appearance by extraordinary gifts in 
the firſt ages, and by the inſpired writings 
which were an effect of thoſe gifts and were 
to ſupply their place in future times. Conſiſt- 
ently with this, St. Peter appears to have had 
no precedence in the council of the Apoſtles at 
Jeruſalem. St. Paul alſo declares of himſelf. 
that in nothing was he behind the very 


f Mark ix, 34, Kc. . 


Vor. Xii. 11. 
Again when St. Paul mentions ii. 9.) James, Cephas, 
and 
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% chĩefeſt Apoſtles: and he withſtood St. Peter 
to the face for a reaſon which deſtroys every 
idea of his infallibility, . becauſe he was to be 
« blamed.” Beſides, St. Paul had the Goſpel 
of the * uncircumciſion committed to him in 
the fame manner as that of the circumciſion 
was to St. Peter: and both he and the other 
Apoſtles appear at all times to act independently 
of every other ſpiritual head than Chriſt. But 
of whatever nature St. Peter's authority and 
preeminence might be; they ought in reality 
to confer nothing of either on the Biſhops of 
Rome. It is doubtful whether St. Peter 
e ever was at Rome; but that he fixed his 
chair there is a very idle and groundleſs ima- 
„ pination.” Euſebius indeed ſays that St. 
Peter came to Rome in the days of Claudius: 


ad John, who ſeemed to be pillars, he makes no diſtinction in 
favour of * (or Peter) nor does he mention him before 
the others. 


1 Gal. ii. 11. * Gal. ii. 7. 55 
Bp. Bull's Vindication of the Church of England, vo. 
p. 139. 


Archbiſhop Cranmer alſo ſays it was not certain that St. 
Peter ever was at Rome. Burnet' s Hiſt. of the Reformation, 
vol. i. p. 175. 

Stillingfleet in his Orig. Britan. ſpeaks nearly to the ſame 
effect, concluding at length with an approbation of Lactan- 
tius's opinion that St. Peter certainly did not come to Rome 
till the reign of Nero nor * long before his martyrdom, p. 45 


but 


_ 
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but he * ſeems to have received this from the 
authority of Papias, who was a credulous wri- 
ter. However in proceſs of time, as the digni- 
ty no leſs than the opulence of cities attaches 
itſelf to the perſons of thoſe who fill important 
ſtations in them; and as the Church of Rome 
was the only Weſtern Church which aſpired 
to the credit of Apoſtolical foundation; the 
Biſhops of Rome began to be regarded with 
peculiar reſpect and a titular kind of pre- 
eminence was tacitly allowed them. St. Peter 
alſo, once preſumed to have been the firſt Biſnop 
of that See, was admitted in ſucceeding times 
to have been ſo without contradiction. And 
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® Bp. Bull's vindication of the Church of England, p. 139. 
See concerning the credulity of Papias, Euſeb. Hiſt. Lg 
I. iii. c. | 

= See Waterland's Lady Moyers Gem; p- 326. 

® Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 264. That this preemi- 
nence was only titular may be inferred from hence: it was de- 

clared by the general council at Nice, that * the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch had the fame authority over the 
« countries round them , that he of Rome had over thoſe that 
« Jay about that city.” Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. i. 

p. 1 And this titular preeminence the Greeks were to the 
laſt hoſed to admit, viz. * Papam ordine, non dignitate 

<< precedere.” Cave's Hiſt. Lit. vol. ii. Sæc. Synod. 


4. 
＋. 1 Smith alſo in his account of the Greek Church admits | 
(p. 2.) a priority of Dignity in the See of Rome; ; though he 
aſſerts (p. 80.) the perks & FOE of the Patriarch of Con- 
Rantinople with the Pope. 


as 
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ds appeals were made in civil matters from 
different parts of the Empire to the Imperial 
city ; ſo they were alſo made in matters reſpect- 
ing Chriſtianity. Probably too theſe latter 
may be traced more frequently in the early 
ages; becauſe, notwithſtanding the corrupt 
ſtate of the Romiſh Church in ſubſequent 
times, it is notorious that ſhe was? ala 
free from the early hereſies. The ſuppoſed ſue- 
ceflors of St. Peter ſoon availed themſelves of 
the power, which theſe proofs of reſpect ap- 
peared to acknowledge in them; and pro- 
ceeded to iſſue directions and menaces to diſ- 
tant parts of the Chriſtian world. Theſe in- 
terpoſitions were by no means received with 
approbation or with ſilent acquieſcence. As 
early as in the ſecond century they excited the 
reſentment and cenſure * both of Irenzus and 


7 Sozomen, Hiſt. Ecel. . iii. c. 6, and 13. and l. vi. e 23. 
Reading's Edit. 


Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. p. 226. 
Waterland's Lady Moyer's Sermons, p. 327. 
4 Eipnveeicg 5 Ave Tus 87 Tau em i TH Buxlogos & oi 


Ang Yereniw v TEU NNHAex, papapercs aur Tyy VippuoTnTavA, u. T Ae 
Socrates, Hift! Eccl. l. v. c. 22. Reading's 8 Edit. 


Polycrates expreſſed a ſimilar diſapprobation of the conduct of 
the Biſhop of Rome, and on the ſame occaſion. * s Re- 
form. juſtiſied, p. 2 270. 


* 


* Poly- 
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Polycrates. And i in the third century Cyprian 
oppoſed with great reſolution the incroach- 
ments of the Biſhops of Rome; refuſing as 


5 Biſhop of Carthage to defend himſelf in an- 


ſwer to an appeal which had been received 
at Rome againſt him; and declaring that all 
Biſhops were equal in power. But remon- 
ſtrances, and repeated decrees of early coun- 
cils, were not ſufficient to counteract a power 


which was ſure of being ſupported by the 


paſſions and intereſts of mankind. Even Atha- 


Cyprian ſays on the ſubject, . Statutum fit omnibus nobis 
det æquum fit pariter ac juſtum, ut unius cujuſque cauſa illic 


*“ audiatur ubi eſt crimen admiſſum; et ſingulis paſtoribus por- 


*< tio gregis fit adſcripta, quam regat unuſquiſque et gubernet, 
«** rationem ſui actus Domino redditurus: oportet utique eos 


e quibus præſumus non circumcurſare nec epiſcoporum concor- 


4 diam cohærentem ſua ſubdola et fallaci temeritate collidere, 
* ſed agere illic cauſam ſuam, ubi et accuſatores habere et teſtes 


«© ſui criminis poſſent.“ Epiſt. 55. Edit. Paris. 1726. p. 86. 


And again he ſays, habet in eccleſiæ adminiſtratione vo- 
* luntatis ſuæ arbitrium liberum unuſquiſque præpoſitus, ratio- 


* nem actus ſui Domino redditurus.“ _ 72. p. 129. ad | fi- 
nem. 


Hence Jortia ſays of St. Cyprian,“ if his authority be any 5 


thing, the Pope's authority is nothing: he hath cut it up from 
** the root by eſtabliſhing the parity of Biſhops.” 2d Charge, 
Seriſſþn3, vol. vii. p. 394. 

Of the ſecond general council and that at Milevis See 
Burnet's Hiſt: vol. i. p. 138—9. Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 27 and 128. Cave's Hiſt. Lit. vol. i. p. 560: and Bing- 
ham's Antiquities, b. ix. c. 1, ſect. 13. 


naſius, 
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naſius, when obliged to leave Aba re- 
tired to Rome and contributed to aggrandize 
the Biſhop of that See by appealing to him. 
Indeed 'it may be remarked of both the 
* Faſtern and the African Clergy, that, 
whenever they were unable to ſupport either 
themſelves or their doctrines, they were al- 
ways forward to appeal to the Roman Pontiff. 
Beſides, after the civil eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity the Biſhops of Rome had not only the 
Imperial ſanction for their titular preemi- 
nence, and a full ſhare of the legal“ power 


which the Church now derived from the 


ſtate; they had alſo the moſt favourable op- 


t Sozomen ſays in his Eecl. Hiſt. , cc ain ER ws brug 
«© AJayaouv QrAoPporas ed:Earro R 095 AVTYS THY HAT: r EJAXov 
* Au. I, iii. c. 7. See allo Socrates, Hiſt, Eccl. I. it. c. 11. 

u Socrates, Hiſt. Eccl. 1. iv. e. 12. 

See a claim addreſſed in the 5th century to he African 
Clergy by a Biſhop of Rome, in which he aſſerts his Right 
| thus to receive appeals and to decide on all occaſions.” Cave $ 
Hiſt. Lit. vol. i. p. 394. | 

* Moſheim, vol. i. p. 351. 

Y One of the branches of this- legal power, which contri- 
buted exceedingly in future ages to the temporal preeminence of 
the Clergy, was the right which Conſtantine gave perſons, con- 
tending in law, to remove their cauſes out of the civil courts 
and to appeal to the judgment of the Biſhops ; whoſe ſentence 
in this caſe was to have the ſame authority as if it had been 
decreed by the Emperour himſelf. Sozomen, Hiſt. Eccl. I. 1. 
c. 9. See ſome account of the ſubſequent effect; of this con- 
ceſſion in Father Paul's Hiſt. of the Council of Trent, tranſlated 
by yak p. 312, 313. 
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portunity of increaſing this power by the re- 
moval of the reſidence of the Emperours to the 
_ Eaſtern parts of their Dominions. The Papal 
encroachments found likewiſe from time to 
time protection in the diſordered ſtate of the 
Weſtern world ariſing from the inundation 
of Barbarians ; and / precedent in the example 
of unlimited power conferred by the Celtic 
| Barbarians on their Arch-Druid. They had 
moreover not only eccleſiaſtical pretenſions 
for their ſupport : theſe, through the favours 
which they conferred by abſolving the con- 
ſciences of Loy Princes agd oy ne them. 


£ + wt 4 


Rome large * donations of land, and. raiſed it 
to the ſubſtantial . of a temporal Sove- 
reignty. 
During the progreſs of theſe circumſtances, 
Who can wonder that the Roman Pontiffs 
ſhould aſſert their ſuperiority to the civil 
power by withholding from the Emperour the 
uſual tribute at their election, and afterwards 
by.* diſclaiming all dependance upon his au- 
Jortin's Rem, vol. iv. p. 441. | 
From Pepin. 
„ This was done by Agatho in the 7th century. 


© This happened in the eighth century under the Popedom 
_of was #.9kd the ſecond and third,  Moſh. vol. ii. p. 262—3. 
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thority: or that theſe Pontiffs, having laid the 
foundation for a ſeparation between the Eaſt- 
ern and Weſtern Churches by exconimu- 
nicating the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſhould 
both actually pronotince this ſeparation when. 
the Eaſtern Chriſtians refuſed to join with 
them in the worſhip of images; and finally 
conſummate the unhappy breach by new and 
unrecalled anathemas as ſoon as their uſurped 
dominion was endangered o the interference 
of the Greek Patriarch in * parts of the Latin 
communion ? = | 

In the mean time alſo the watchful policy 
of the Romiſh Church failed not to graſp at 
all the different means, both internal and ex- 
ternal, which offered themſelves to ſecure the 
power that ſhe claimed and to impoſe its 
deciſions upon the Chriſtian world. As if the 
general influence over the Weſtern Church, 


which the Biſhops of it had imperceptibly 


4 Felix Biſhop of Rome excommunicated Acacius Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople about the end of the fifth century, 

© See Moſh. vol. ii. p. 262—3. 

f In Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, Theſſaly, and 
Sicily: and about the year 862. Moſh. vol. ii. p. 352. 

Cave calls it the controverſia Bulgariana, and ſays of it 
6 Quantas turbas excitaverit controverſia hæc Bulgarians hiſto- 
< riz hujus ſæculi (ſcil. noni) non prorſus ignaris ſatis conſtat. 
% Hinc rupta deinceps penitus concordia, natumque ſchiſma 
c nullo forte ſæculo extinguendum.“ Hi, Liter. vol, ii. 
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given to the See of Rome, was not a ſufficient 
ſupport for the Papal Dominion; no ſooner 
had the ſucceſſors of thoſe : pious Monks, who 
in times of perſecution had fled from the habi- 
cations of ſociety or who in future times had 


withdrawn through erroneous notions of Chriſ- 


tianity to a life of mortification, made them- 

ſelves conſiderable by their numbers, their 
poſſeſſions, and the acquiſition of all the learn- 

ing of their times ; than the Church of Rome. 
immediately detached them from the juriſ- 
diction of their reſpective Prelates, and formed 
them into independent communities which 
were every where to obey the orders and en- 
force the authority of the ſupreme Pontiff. 
But this was a leſs injurious device for the 
eſtabliſhment of Papal power, than preſents 
itſelf; to us in the fatal *. reſtraints impoſed 
with regard to the uſe of the Scriptures in the 
common language; and in the diſpenſations 
and indulgences no leſs than the * excom- 


E See what is ſaid concerning ths Monks of Egypt by Euſe- 
bius, Hiſt. Eccl. I. ii. c. 17. 

See alſo Bingham's Antiquities, b. viii. c. 1. ſect. 4 

* This happened in the ſeventh century, as Moſheim ſays, 
vol. il. p. 172. See concerring it Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 388. And, concerning the original ſubjection of Monks to 
the Biſhops of their own dioceſe, ſee Bingham's Antiquities, 
b. 5. e. 4. fed. 8. and b. vii. c. 3. ſect. 17. ; 
i See note *, page 89. 

a * was a prevailing opinion that he who 1 was excommu- 
F1 nicated 
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munications, penances, holy Wars, and per- 
ſecutions, which proceeding in the end to the 
moſt horrid extravagance diffuſed laſting im- 
piety, immorality, and cruelty through all the 
different orders of ſociety. But indeed what 
leſs was to be expected from the continued and 
almoſt uninterrupted advances, which the 
Papal power had for many ages been making; 
and from the profligacy of the Biſhops by 
whom it was finally eſtabliſhed ? The Prelates, 
who filled the Apoſtolical chair about the ninth 
and tenth centuries, have furniſhed the enemies 
of Chriſtianity, no leſs than the enemies of the 
_ abuſes of it, with inexhauſtible matter of in- 
vective. They ſeem to have been permitted 
by Providence to prove the extreme folly, as 
well as blaſphemy, of thoſe pretenſions to 


nicated forfeited all the 18 not only of a citizen, but alſo of 
an human creature. Jortin's 3d charge, Sennen, vol. vi. 
N 417. 
| Burnet ſays, The firſt inſtance of Comin on men's 
bodies, which was not cenſured by the Church, was in the 
fifth“ (rather the fixth) century under Juſtin the firſt, who 
ordered the tongue of Severus (who had been Patriarch of 
*« Antioch, but did daily anathematiſe the Council of Chalce- 
% don) to be cut out:”—And that it was not before the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that ſuch cruelties were raiſed 
to their utmoſt extravagance by being inflicted on num- 
bers of ſimple and i innocent perſons, 
Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. i. p. 24. 
As late as in the ſixteenth century the Pope wiſhed to intro— 
duce the inquiſition into every country of Chriſtendom, Burnet's 
Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 347. = 
H 4 infalli 
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infallibility which have been made for the 
Biſhops of that See. There was a ſucceſſion 
« (fays Stillingflect) of not leſs than fifty Bi- 
1 1 7 ſo remarkable for their wickedneſs 


* 7 


60 99005 of them. It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever, that among the Biſhops of Rome after the 
commencement of the eleventh century there 
were many, who were diſtinguiſhed by their zeal 
for 1 the recovery of the diſcipline of the Church 
and the honour of the holy See. But ſuch 
was the ultimate tendency of their zeal, that 
we may almoſt join with thoſe © writers, who 
| UH their virtues to have been more 
letrimental to mankind than the vices of their 
predeerdſory- They appear to have taken it 
for granted, that whatever authority had been 
either exerciſed or claimed by their predeceſſors 
belonged of right to their Church. And ef- 
fectual means had been left them to perſuade 
9 and illiterate ages of the juſtice of 


Sermon 1ſ, vol. ii. 8vo. p. 49. Edit. 169. 

Jortin ſays of this period, The Prelates and Clergy. were 
« in general as ignorant and profligate as can well be conceived: 
and the Popes were not men but devils.”? b vol. v. 
* 13 

Jortin: 3d Charge, Sermons, vol. vii. p. 423. Mr. 


their 
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their pretenſions by the * forgeries, which had 
been contrived to ſanction all their temporal 
and ſpiritual claims and which were actually 
received for many ages as genuine productions. 
And though Gregory the Seventh may be con- 
ſidered as having carried the Papal power to its 
height, and as having ſubſtantiated in the ele- 
venth century the Papal right of interfering 
and deciding univerſally in both civil and reli- 
gious concerns; yet Papal inſolence ſeems to 
have extended itſelf under its ſucceſſors in the 
1 following centuries, and was not carried to its 
extreme height till the Pope was explicitly de- 
clared to be ſuperior to general councils, and 
his infallibility was * publicly propoſed and ac- 


The forgeries of the donation of Conſtantine and the de- 
eretals of Iſidorus. 

Cardinal Cuſanus himſelf ſays of the former, reperi in ipſa 
<« ſcriptura manifeſta argumenta con fictionis et falſitatis.”? h 

Jewels Works, p. 369. 

The latter were ſuppoſed to contain the decrees: of ſixty 
Biſhops from Clement to Siricius. Blondel has moſt fully 
proved the forgery of them and it is confeſſed by Steph. Balu- 
zius—Cave's Hiſt. Lit. vol. ii. p. 21. It is even confeſſed by 
Baronius, Annal. ad an. 865. 

Theſe forgeries however were not fully detected before the 
Reformation. 

? Moſheim gives ſome. account of the Dictatus Hildebrandini, 
or what may be ſuppoſed to have been Gregory's principles ot 
Papal Government, vol. ii. p. 491. 

+ Particularly in the thirteenth century under Innocent the 
Third, &c. 

r See the arguments advanced on this ſubject by Laynez, 
General of the Jeſuits, and ſupported by the other advocates 

for 
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knowledged in the ſixteenth century. It would 

be eaſy to add more obſervations on the con- 
duct of particular Biſhops of Rome, by which 
the Papal power was eſtabliſhed : but the truth 
with regard to thoſe Biſhops is, that all of 
them ien dd extend their juriſdiction and 
uniformly carried on the ſame ſcheme. One 


for the Papal pretenſions: Father Paul's Hiſt. of the Council of 
Trent, p. $795 "Vee alſo Bp. Jewell's Epiſt. de Concil. 
Trident. F. 25. 
It may be HEY 3 chat this offenſive claim ſhould bs 
made at a time when the Papacy was ſo rudely attacked by the 
reformers: but the Church of Rome acted about this time in 
the ſame imprudent manner with regard alſo to its other claims. 
< In the year 1534, Pope Clement the 7th was not aſhamed to 
grant to his nephew Hippolitus Cardinal de Medicis all the 
*« benefices of the world, ſecular and regular, dignities and 
«« perſonages, ſimple and with cure, being vacant, for fix 
months to begin from the firſt day of his poſſeſſion, with 
% power to diſpoſe of and convert to his uſe all the fruits“ — 
Father Paul's Hiſt. p. 235. And in 15 56 the Pope declared 
* he would change Kingdoms at his pleaſure, that he had made 
Ireland a Kingdom, that all Princes were under his feet, and 
that he would allow no Prince to be his companion, nor to 
*« be too familiar with him.“ Burnet's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 342—3. 
Indeed Bp. Jewell ſtates, that the proportion, aſſerted about 
this time to ſubſiſt between the Emperour's and the Pope's 
power, was as one to ſeventy ſeven. - Jewell's Apology for the 
Church of England, p. 73, and elſewhere. 

And, to complete the whole, Cardinal Bellarmine aſſerts that 
the only reaſon why the early Chriſtians did not depoſe Nero, 


cp pag and-Julian, was becauſe they wanted means to effect 
This is mentioned and well refuted by Cave in his Pri- 


is mitive enced vol. ii. p. 349—351. 


encroach- 
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* encroachment followed another; till at length, 
aided, by the circumſtances above mentioned 
and various others, they were enabled to op- 
preſs all Weſtern Chriſtendom, and to cruſh 
for many ages every attempt to revive a ſpirit 
of moderation in the rulers of the Church, 
and the true knowledge and practice of Chriſ- 
tianity among its different members. The 
corruption and ignorance, which enſued, were 
in the end ſuch, that, as we are told, the 
« world was poſſeſſed with a conceit that there 
ce was a trick for ſaving ſouls beſides that plain 
e method, which Chriſt had taught; and that 
* the Prieſts had the ſecret of it in their 
ee hands.” 1245 | > 25 
Whatever friendly agreement there might 
be between the Biſhops of Rome and other 
Biſhops in the commencement of their power; 
no agreement could at length be maintained 
with the Romiſh Church, except by ſubmiſ- 
ſion. And various reaſons contributed to hinder 
this in the Clergy of the Eaſt. The want of 
juſt foundation in the Papal power could not 
be unknown to the Patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople : and theſe Patriarchs were not the leſs 


See Jortin's Rem. vol. v. p. 349. 
_ 3 Burnet's Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 74. 


ſtrenuous 
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ſtrenuous to retort the anathemas, by which 

they were ſeparated from the Romiſh com- 
munion, and to defend their own power, be- 
cauſe (as is remarked of them) they were 
fingularly tolerant in the exerciſe of it. The 
vicinity of the Imperial court alſo, which 
hindered the Biſhops of Conſtantinople from 


acquiring civil power, contributed in no ſmall 


degree to protect them againſt the arbitrary 
encroachmerits of other Churches. Beſides, 
the * ſplendour itſelf of this court created in all, 
who lived within its influence and protection, 
fuch a pride, as was little inferior to that of 
the Romiſh Church and would fabmit to the 
dictates of no foreign Eccleſiaſtic. There was 
moreover a fixed contempt, with which the 
Greeks affected to treat their leſs learned 
brethren of the Weſt, which irreſiſtibly pre- 
vented their ſubmiſſion in matters of religious 


controverſy. The Greek Clergy, though in- 


volved in nearly a common ? ignorance of true 


„This was-done by Acacius, Photius, and Michael Senn 
rius. Moſh. vol. ii. p. 84, 351, 555. | 
- w' Socrates, Hift. Ectl. I. vii, c. 11. 

* The account which may be collected from Chryſoſtom 8 
works of this ſplendour almoſt exceeds belief. 


Y The Greeks and Latins ſeem to have agreed in the darker 


ages that the eſſence and life of Religion conſiſted in image- 
worſhip, 
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Chriſtianity with the whole Chriſtian world, 


were certainly more learned in other reſpects 
and more grave than thoſe of the Latin com- 
munion. Some few indeed of the dignified 
Clergy among the Latins were in no reſpect 
inferior to the moſt celebrated of the Greeks; 

but theſe Latins ſurpaſſed the other members 
of the Weſtern Church * beyond all compariſon. 
The prejudices, ariſing in the minds of the 
Greeks from all theſe circumſtances, made 
them amidſt their diſtreſs repeatedly reſiſt the 
ſolicitations of * thoſe among their Emperours, 
who wiſhed to purchaſe the aſſiſtance of the 
Franks by the dependence of their Church: 
and joined to other prejudices, excited by the 
oppreſſive Reign of the Latins in Conſtanti- 
nople and by mutual perſecution, made them 
to ere laſt, even in the extremity of their 


worſhip, in honouring dead ſaints, in colle ging relics, in en- 
riching the Church, and other ſuch exertions of piety. 
Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 417. 
And Jortin calls the Biſhops at the ſecond council of Nice, 
who reeſtabliſhed image-worſhip in the Eaft in the 8th century, 
<«« the moſt lying and ſenſeleſs blockheads upon the face of the 
„ earth.“ Rem. vol. iv. p. 466. 
= This was remarkably true in England in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. See the ſecond: diſſertation preſixed to Warton's 
_ Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 
This happened both to Michael and John Palæologus. 
d For the ſixty years, during which the Cruſaders * port 
ſeſſion of Conſanzivople, 
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fiege, diſdain to hear of ſuccour which was to 
be obtained by ſubmiſſion to the Roman PontifF. 

The influence, which this ſituation of the 
two Communions muſt have had on their doc- 
trines, is very obvious. I have before re- 


marked that one pernicious conſequence of 


diſputes between the Rulers of the Church 
was the want of purity, which thenceforth 
prevailed throughout the Chriſtian world. 
The pretenſions of the Latin and Greek 
Churches, and the particular © doctrines in 


3 The fatal conſequences of this ſtate of the Chriſtian Church 
fhewed themſelves ſoon after the days of Conſtantine. The 
doctrines of Arianiſm, which prevailed at Conſtantinople under 
Conftantius and ſome of his ſucceſſors, were ſo powerfully im- 
prefſed on Ulphilas, when he came thither on an embaſly from 
the Goths, and were ſo ſuccesfully propagated by him among 
his countrymen; that the Arian hereſy maintained itſelf much 
longer amony them, and, through their means, -among other 
Northern nations, than in any other communities. 'Theodoret 
in his Eccl. Hitt. ſays of Ulphilas* s converſion. to Arianiſm, 
© Kar exiwor ot To oro OvaRrAas aurwy (Terdos ſcilicet) , * 
„gore nu, HE ETELSQVTO, XG TES ELEWV8 ACYEs Hπνjmnes DTEAG 
Caro yours” TETOY X&% N00, KATAKYANGHES EvdoZtag- x. fn. 
4 JAE πν EIT HA TABETREVATE TE5 Bagkapes Thy Gacomniws n0waviey 
4e aonacaucola' mio; Ge » @noas en PiAoTH&IOS yeyirno9au Tv ef, 
<< eyuaruy Of ti cc BaPoges. L. iv. c. 37. Reading. 
See alſo Sozomen, Hiſt. Eccl. 1. vi. c. 37. 


Soromen afterwards clearly aſſerts that Ulphilas was the 
great cauſe of the prevalence and continuance of Arianiſm 


- among the nations of the North, Hiſt. Ecel. I. vi. c. 17. 


Where. ſpeaking of the diviſions of the Arians he calls one 
of n that of the N * 46 Ter dar de, xc dort xas 


0 Tui, 


which they oppeſed each other whether im- 
portant or not, were the ſubjects more earneſtly 
inculcated among themſelves and enforced on 
their converts and dependants, than the great 
and fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
When therefore the northern * nations of 
Europe were converted by theſe Churches, 
they may be ſaid not ſo much to have been 
converted to Chriſtianity in general, as to the 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing tenets of the 
Romiſh or Greek Communion : and this too, 
at the moſt degenerate period of both thoſe 
| Communions. No wonder then that the 
ſword was the inſtrument, by which Chriſ- 
tianity was propagated among many of theſe 


© Fenvas, & Tr ETMIOXOTMOSy OjhCbts dot tra ανν 
4 q TeTw od wares HapDαονν ov avrous πẽDjU e we 
« yap eig r (aaNru TY Einvw eTVYX aver ue th Te YEE Ka 
60 Hadoxw ON, Ts arp u De ETNVWTHXOTNTAITG, x. T. No 

4 Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, and Ruſſia. 

Moſheim charges Boniface the Apoſtle of the Germans with 
an exceſſive zeal for increaſing the Honours and pretenſions of 
the ſacerdotal order and a profound ignorance of many things, 
of which the knowledge was abſolutely neceſſary in an Apoſtle; 
and. particularly of the true nature and genius of the Chriſtian 
Religion, vol. ii. p. 207. 

See alſo in Cave's Hiſt. Lit. a Letter from Joannes Smera 
Polovecius, giving an account of the corruptions of the Latin 
and Greek Churches; and addreſſed to the King of the Ruſ- 
ſians, when he and his Kingdom were converted to the Greek 
Church. Vol. u. p. 113. | | 


nations; 
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nations; and that this ſhould, finiſh in * Li- 
thuania the converſion of northern Europe in 
the fourteenth, century. However, though 
the conteſts between the Weſtern and Eaſtern 
Chriſtians were productive of many evils; they 
produced alſo ſome conſiderable good.. They 
hindered: all parties from corrupting the Scrip- 
tures through. fear of detection. They kept 
alive ſome literary enquiries; and the ſpirit, 
with which they were carried on, powerfully 
urged the different diſputants. to exert at times 
their utmoſt abilities. Beſides, the unſucceſſ- 
ful attempts, which were made to ſuppreſs 
theſe. contentions: and to effect an union of 
opinion among Chriſtians that there might 

be an union of operation alſo among them 

againſt their common enemies, were productive 
of excellent conſequences. The embaſſies ſent 
by the Greek Emperours into the Weſt, and 
their journeys thither at three different times, 
tended effetually to recall the attention of the 

LACKS to Greek F and, by diſperſ- 


© This may be conceded to Mr. Gibbon, without giving 
him the leaſt advantage over real Chriſtianity. See his Hiſtory, 
vol. v. p. 577. 

The Greek language had been exiled from Italy upwards. 
of 700 years, when Emanuel Chryſoloras (who had been ſent. 
by John Palæologus Emperour of Conſtantinople to implore 


hs 2 4827 of the weſtern — ſet about the — 
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ing among them the means of cultivating it, 
prepared the way for that Reformation which 
was to ſucceed and remedy this evils of this 
unhappy period. 
The doctrines, which declare the internal 
ſtate of the Church, and which were particu- 
larly defended or corrupted during the ages 
that fill up the long period from Conſtantine 
to the Reformation, conſiſt either of thoſe 
fundamental doctrines of our Religion, which 
reſpect the Trinity, the perſon and natures of 
our Saviour, and other important articles of the 
fame kind which are received and profeſſed by 
ourſelves at preſent ; or of thoſe corruptions 
of Chriſtianity which became in ſubſequent 
times the ſubject of our Reformation. The 
former ſhew the effects of the degeneracy of 
the Chriſtian world by the manner in which 
they were defended : the latter by their very 
nature and exiſtence. The former had the 
advantage of being finally eſtabliſhed in the 
earlier and leſs darkened part of this period. 
And certainly we have reaſon to bleſs God 
that they were then eſtabliſhed whatever the 


of it in that country, See Port Royal Greek Grammar, Pref. | 
P- 9. and 12. | 


| enemies 
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enemies of our Faith may * inſinuate to the 
contrary, and whatever cauſe we may have to 
diſapprove of the manner in which it was done. 
The great doctrines of our Religion were de- 
livered in the inſpired writings with a preciſion, 
which was abundantly ſufficient for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe, who were diſpoſed rather 
to obey the Word of God than to look out 
for diſputable matter in it. When ſubtlety 
and viſionary ſpeculacion were afterwards in- 
troduced, the foundation was laid for he- 
refies, which embittered the minds of Chriſ- 
tians towards each other during the times of 
perſecution, and which, being afterwards in- 
creaſed, made them endeavour to reſtrain ſuch 
diſſenſions by public deciſions of the Church, 
as ſoon as the civil magiſtrate was ready to 
lend his aſſiſtance on the occaſion and to con- 
vene eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. We know what 
were the confirmed deciſions of ſuch aſſemblies 
before the end of the ſeventh century: we 
know alſo on what authority of Scripture theſe 
deciſions ought to have been made. As to the 
concomitant circumſtances with which they 
were actually made, if theſe ſavour much of 


b See Mr, Gibbon's Hiſt. vol. iv. chap. 47. 
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the corruption of the times, it is no more than 
uwe might expect. If the deciſions of different 
councils on the hereſy of Arius, no leſs than on 
other ſubjects relative to the doctrines, above 
mentioned, of the Trinity and of our bleſſed 
Saviour's perſon and natures, were made in a 
tumultuous manner by men of ambitious views 
and of little perfect knowledge of Chriſtianity, - 
and were alſo enforced by the ſword ; it is 
no more than we might expect from the ge- 
neral tranſactions of thoſe times, and is a proof, 
in addition to numberleſs others ſupplied by 
hiſtory, that the Almighty is often pleaſed to 
bring good out of evil. All that is eſſential 
to our purpoſe, is to know that the doctrines 
in queſtion, which are profeſſed by us at pre- 
ſent and which after theſe deciſions were uni- 
verſally received before the end of the eighth 
century, are warranted by Scripture. While 
we have means to convince us of this, we 
have reaſon to bleſs that God, who did not 
ſuffer his Church to * into errors with an 


b The Arian perſuaſion prevailed 1 among the Goths 
in Italy and the Vandals in Africa, and is ſaid to have been 
ſuppreſſed among them both by the ſword of Beliſarius. 


See an attempt to prove this at large in the gth and 1oth 
Sermons. 


e 
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to the great doctrines of our Religion, which 
it might afterwards have been unſpeakably 
more difficult to do away, than thoſe palpable 
corruptions which were the ſubje& of our Re- 
formation : and eſpecially might this have been 
the caſe amidſt the efferveſcence of new opini- 
ons ſoon after the commencement of the Re- 
formation ; when Socinus and his followers 
were found to ſurpaſs every former ſe& of he- 
retics in preſumptuous and degrading aſſertions 
concerning the perſon of Chriſt 2 the nature 
of our redemption. 

As to the corruptions which were the ſub- 
ject of our Reformation, many of theſe began 
ſoon after the civil eſtabliſhment of our Re- 
ligion : but they went on increaſing afterwards 
in a rapid proportion ; uniting themſelves as 
they advanced to new and fimilar debaſements 
of divine truth, and forming at length that maſs 
of impiety, which diſgraced the Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion and totally eradicated all devotional Re- 
ligion, till it was diſtinguiſhed from true 
Chriſtianity and ſeparated from it. Among 
theſe the worſhip of ſaints and images and the 
whole conſequent train of idolatry may be ſaid 
to have * cormmenced with that ſubordinate 


Cave fays, *©* nullum pro imaginibus citari teſtem quarto 
5 ſeculo anteriorem.“ Hiſt, Lit. vol, i. p. 650. 


However 
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worſhip of martyrs, which Euſebius and 
other well-meaning rulers of the Church ap- 
proved and promoted in the days of Conſtan- 
tine. The abſurd veneration of the Croſs be- 
gan with“ Helena, mother of Conſtantine: and 
that of relics with his ſucceſſor Conſtantius, 
who firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the removal 
of them. Even Jerome and Ambroſe gave 
their unqualified ſanction to injudicious mor- 
tifications and to the long train of articles of 
will-worſhip, which enſued, by declaiming 
againſt marriage and by recommending mona(- 
tic vows under the moſt v injurious circum- 


© However in the fourth century ſuch idolatrous worſhip 
appears to have introduced itſelf: ſince Epiphanius; in his epiſtle 
to the Biſhop of Jeruſalem ſays that coming into a Church, 
2 inveni ibi velum pendens in foribus ejuſdem eccleſiz tinctum 
atque depictum, et habens imaginem quaſi Chriſti vel ſancti 
% cujuſdam. Non enim ſatis memini cujus imago fuerit. 
«« Cum ergo hoc vidiſſem in eccleſia Chriſti contra auctoritatem 
Iſcripturarum hominis pendere imaginem, ſcidi illud, &c. 
Jerome's Works, tom. ii. p. 161. Baſil 1565. 
Jortin's Rem. vol. ili. p. 11 a 289. Cave's Hiſt. Lit. 
vol. i. p. 650. 

8. Severus, p. 370—374. 

Kufini Hiſt. Eecl. I. i. c. 7. Ed. Grynæi 1587. 

Socratis Hiſt, Eccl. I. i. c. 17. Reading. 

. = Jortins Rem. vol. ii. p. 289. 

* It may be obſeryed in general, that, when external perſe- 
cutions ceaſed, Chriſtians began to vie with each other in in- 
flicting voluntary puniſhments on themſelves. 

Jerome drew a noble matron, the mother of many chil- 
« dren, away from Rome with him, and was the means of 
1 „aan her * to viſit the different Monks of the Eaſt, and 

1 3 ce to 
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ſtances. The fatal conſequences, which pro- 
ceeded in the progreſs of more than a thouſand 
years from theſe and other ſuch unhappy com- 
mencements, may all be ſaid to have been ul- 
timately derived from two principles, totally 
repugnant to the doctrines of Revelation; the 
one that lies are admiſſible in defence of truth; 
the other, that mental imperfection is to be 
remedied by bodily ſuffering ; principles, which 
many of the * Fathers of the Church contri- 
buted to bring into credit. Hence all the 

fictitious miracles which gave ſanction to the 
worſhip of Saints, their images and relics ; 
which gave this worſhip a general and firm 
footing before the end of the ſixth century; 
made it triumph over all the oppoſition of the 


Eaſtern Emperours in the eighth century; and 


made it triumph ultimately over the modera- 


% to ſquander the fortune of her family upon them.“ 
% Ambroſe was ſo violent a declaimer in favour of virginity, 
that he exhorts young girls in one of his treatiſes to enter 
into Nunneries even againſt the advice of their parents.“ 
Jortin's Rem. vol. iii. p. 37. and 40. 

Jortin makes Eraſmus ſay in a fimilar manner of the Monks 
themſelves, <* theſe men ſay that you muſt follow Jeſus Chriſt, 
though you were to trample upon the bodies of your father 
and mother.” Life of Eraſmus, vol. i. p. 17. a 

1 Ambroſe, Hilary, Auguſtine, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Jerome. See Jortin's Rem. vol. iv. p. 19, 20. F 

* See Jortin's 3d Charge, Sermons, vol. vii. p. 410—415. 

* And particularly of the Virgin Mary. | 


tion 
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tion with which the principal Kingdoms of 
Weſtern Europe for ſome ages received it. 
Hence alſo the diverſified diſplay of monaſtic 
inſtitutions, the celibacy enforced on the Cler- 
gy, the doctrines of purgatory and of prayers 
for the dead, the fantaſtic penances, the *cru- 
fades, perſecutions, diſpenſations, and indul- 
gences; to ſay nothing of the ceremonies which 


diſgraced Chriſtianity during theſe times. As 
to the corruptions relative to the Sacrament, 


theſe had a late origin. Communion without 
a” participation of the cup, tranſubſtantiation, 


© Franke, England, Spain, and Germany. 

es concerning this ſubject Collier's Eccl. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 
139—142. | 

The cruſades, or holy wars, which have been mentioned | 
above as inſtrumental in advancing the power of the Biſhops 
of Rome, muſt be conſidered as the reſult of an injurious and 
moſt unprofitable corruption of the true principles of Chriſtia- 
nity. They did not tend to diffuſe even its nominal profeſſion. 
The gentle and humble means, uſed by the Almighty in the 
original propagation of our Religion, effected in the Eaſt a 
converſion to its belief, which the effiſion of all Europe in 
arms was not in the leaſt degree able again to produce. 

Pope Paſchal in the 12th century ordered the Sacrament” 
to be adminiſtered under one kind only. But the Laity in 
England had it in both kinds for 200 years after the Con- 
queſt. Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. Pref. p. 11. and vol. i. p. 489. 
Indeed, in Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, it is 
ſaid that the communion of the chalice was obſerved 'by 
the whole Church till within 200 years of that time (1546) 
Fi I 54 

* Though tranſubſtantiation was broached by Radbertus in 


the year 818 (Jortin's Rem. vol. iv. p. 484.) yet it was not: 
I 4 * 2 
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and all the circumſtances relative to the v ado- 
ration of the Hoſt, (of which many were the 
effects of trivial and accidental ſuggeſtions from 
the ignorant populace) can pretend to no 
early eſtabliſhment. The refuſal of the Scrip- 


eſtabliſhed before che time of Innocent the Third who lived in 
the 13th century. Moſheim, vol. iii. p. 243. and Cave's Hiſt. 
Lit. vol. ii. P- 276. f | 32 
Y © The hanging up and adoring of the Hoſt was but lately 
ſet up, ſays Cranmer, by Pope Innocent and Honorius. 
ROW nin, | Burnet's Hift, vol. ii. p. 116. 
This was the caſe with both the Proceſſion and the Feſtival 
of the Holy Sacrament. Jortin's Rem. vol. v. p. 472. And 
Moſneim, vol. iii. p. 261. | 


See an account of this in a preceding note, *, p. 89. 1 
may add that the Romaniſts not only attempted to bring the 
Scriptures into diſuſe, but alſo into diſcredit, Wickliff's 
followers urged, againſt the preaching Friars that they laid 
blaſphemous imputations on the Scriptures, and charged them 

with hereſy, Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 579. | 
Moſheim ſays, the Popes permitted their champions to 
« indulge themſelves openly in reflections, injurious to the dig- 
« nity of the Scriptures, and by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt 
* incredible to declare publicly that the edicts of the Pontiffs 
and the records of oral tradition were ſuperior in point of 
«« authority to the expreſs language of Scripture.” Vol. iv. 
p. 213. To the ſame effect Biſhop Jewell ſays, Indulgentiæ 
« (inquit Pierias) auRoritate Scripturz non innotuerunt nobis, 
« ſed auctoritate Romanæ Eccleſiæ Romanorumque Pontificum, 
a major eſt. Pighius etiam non dubitet dicere injuſſu 
« Romana Ecdeſiz ne clariſſimæ quidem ſcripturæ creden- 
«« dum.” Apol. Eccl. Anglic. p. 121. And ſuch at 
Jength was the conſequence of the early corruptions introduced 
into Chriſtianity by philoſophy and of the attempts afterwards 
made to conceal and vilify the Scriptures; that, after the 
Lutheran controverſy had been long carried on, many of the 
Monks in Scotland were fo ignorant of their contents, M to 
| | charge 


* 
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tures to the people in the common language, 
which has been mentioned, with many of the 
corruptions juſt ſtated, as immediately reſulting 
from the policy of the rulers' of the Church, 
was followed by a ſubſtitution of oral tradition 
in their ſtead and at length by a fimilar refuſal 
of all the different parts of religious worſhip 
and © inſtruction. Such prohibitions however 
| muſt be conſidered not only as a conſequence, 
but alſo in ſubſequent ages as an additional 
and aggravating cauſe, of the perverſion of our 
Religion. But in whatever manner they are 
conſidered, they ſerve conſpicuouſly to with- 
draw pure Chriſtianity from the diſgraceful 


charge Luther with being the author of that wicked book, 
called the New Teſtament. Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. i. 
p. 126. See alſo on this ſubject Cave's Hiſt. Lit. vol. ii. 
Append. p. 158. 

d The Latin form of worſhip, which had for many ages be- 
fore been ſtrongly recommended by the Popes, was at length 
enforced in all the Weſtern Churches by Gregory the Seventh. 
Moſh. vol. ii. p. 573. 

Our Homily againſt Rebellion (part the 6th) ſays, “ very 

« few of the moſt ſimple people were taught the Lord's prayer, 
« the articles of faith, or the ten commandments, otherwiſe 
« than in Latin.” But Burnet goes much farther, and ſays of 
the beginning of the reign of Hen. VIII. If any taught 
«« their children the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments and 
" the Apoſtles* Creed in the vulgar tongue ; that was crime 
« enough to bring them to the ſtake.” Hiſt, Ref. vol. i. 


P. 31. 
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us to conclude that the great corruptions of 
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ſcenes of this unhappy. period, and leave the 


profligacy of the profeſſors of our Religion to 
be imputed moſt excluſively to themſelves. 

All theſe erroneous doctrines and uſages ap- 
pear to have been maintained, with very few 
* exceptions, by both the Romaniſts and Greeks. 
The inſignificancy of the © charges, which Mi- 
chael Cerularius urged againſt the Latins in 
the eleventh century, while it proves the ſiniſ- 
ter zeal of the diſputant who urged them, forces 


* 


Chriſtianity at that period were common to the 


whole Chriſtian world. Even when the dif- a 


ference between the Weſtern and Eaſtern 
Churches was afterwards reduced to four 


4 Among theſe one of the principal exceptions is, that the 


Greeks did not refuſe the cup to the Lait. 


That they uſed unleavened bread at the Lord's Supper: 
that they did rot abſtain from things ſtrangled and from 


blood: that the Monks ate lard, and permitted their infirm 


brethren to eat fleſh : that the Biſhops adorned their fingers 
with rings, as if they had been bridegrooms : that the Prieſts 


were beardleſs: and that in baptiſm they uſed only one im- 


merſion. Moſh. vol. ii. p. 556—7. 


The four articles reſpected the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the uſe of leavened or unleavened bread in the ſacri- 


fice, the doctrine of purgatory, and the authority of the Pope. 


The diſputants for the two Churches appear not to have differed 
eſſentially in their tenets concerning purgatory; though they 
could come to no decifive concluſion concerning it. See Du 
Pin's Hiſt. of the controverſies of the 15th century, p, 37. 


Eng+ 
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articles, that only, which related to the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, was a doctrine of 
Faith on which they n to have really and 
eſſentially differed. 

With regard to the N Nate of the 
Church during this period, it has been! re- 
marked that Chriſtianity was ſo much altered: 
and defaced after its; civil eſtabliſhment as to 
ſtand in need of the protection of the civil 
power; and had it not enjoyed this protection, 
Paganiſm itſelf (if refined and new-modelled) 
might have had too many advantages over it. 
The remark is entirely juſt. And this unhap- 
py alteration in our religion might well render 
the evils, to which it was expoſed from foreign 
enemies, a ſubject of terror to all thoſe among 
its profeſſors, whoſe apprehenſions were not 
relieved by a conſideration of its divine origin 
and of the aſſurances which have been given us 


Eng. Ed. But though formerly the great corruptions of the 
Romiſh Church were in general chargeable on the Greeks, 
and the difference between the Creeds of the two Communions 
was not important; yet the confeſſion of Faith, which was 
publiſhed by the Greeks in the laſt century, proves that they 
differ conſiderably at preſent from the Romaniſts in many 
reſpects. It appears however that their tenets in theſe reſpects 
are unfortunately different alſo from thoſe of other Chriſtian 
| ſocieties. Motſh. vol. iv. p. 250. 

E Jortin's Rem, vol. ii. p. 337. 


of 
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of its ſtability and perpetual duration. The in- 
vaſions of the Goths, and of various other na- 
tions from the North, who, purſuing the ſame 
route after the Goths, overwhelmed in ſucceſ- 

five agesall the civilized kingdoms of Southern 
Europe, were ſo deſtructive during thoſe times 
and have ſince produced ſuch laſting effects; 
that they form the principal part of our hiſtory 
during the four centuries which immediately 
followed the reign of Conſtantine. But the 
danger, which they ſeemed to threaten to the 
eſtabliſhed profeſſion of Chriſtianity, was of 
very ſhort continuance. The Northern invaders 
conquered indeed at different times all the dif- 
ferent parts of the Roman Empire, except that 
which immediately“ ſurrounded 4 
ple; and often obtained forcible poſlefi 
Rome. But, in juſtice to their moderation, it 
has been inſiſted that they did very little injury 
to the monuments of art or to the * religious 
edifices, which adorned the old capital of the 
world. And the danger, which their invaſions 


Socratis Hiſt. Eccl. I. v. c. 1. et I. vi. c. 6. 
Sozom. Hiſt. Eccl. 1. vi. c. 39. 
\ } Sozomen ſays that Alaric, when he took Rome, had ſuch 


reverence for St. Peter that he permitted vo Church to be an 
Aſylum. Hiſt, Eccl. 1. ix. c. 9. 


might 
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might at firſt threaten to the profeſſion of our 
Religion, was fully done away by the readineſs 
and permanency with which "wy themſelves 
became its converts. 
The greateſt evils, which Chriſtianity had 
to expe& from foreign enemies, were to be 
feared from thoſe,, who every where declared 
themſelves not leſs hoſtile to its diſcriminating 
doctrines than to the perſons of its profeſſors. 
About the beginning of the ſeventh century 
thoſe Churches of Aſia, which had been the 
_ diſtinguiſhed care of the Apoſtles and peculiar 
objects of divine Revelation, were ſunk into a 
groſs degeneracy both of faith and practice. 
About the ſame time alſo the Perſians, Ro- 
mans, and northern Barbarians ſeem to be 
reached their period of greateſt profligacy and 
diſorder. At this ſeaſonable juncture Maho- 
met, the artful and warlike impoſtor of Arabia, 
aroſe to delude and perſecute mankind. Aware 
of his own fraud, and of the neceſſity of con- 
ciliating the minds of men, he accommodated 
his doctrines to the n of all 


& Evagrius deſcribes the Churches of the Eaſt, as being in a 
miſerable ſtate of confuſion even in the fifth century. Hiſt, 
Eccl. I. iii. c. 30. Reading. | 

1 Jortin has remarked, that without this he never could 
have made five converts. Rem. vol. it. p. 278. 


around 
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around him in a manner totally different from 
what has ever been obſerved in the Revelations 
of the God of truth. He not only endeavoured, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
Scriptures, to form a Religion which might be 
received by both Jews and Chriſtians as conſiſt- 
ent in ſome degree with their own, and which 
might flatter the prejudices of his countrymen | 
who boaſted of their deſcent from Abraham; 
but farther alſo he dared to plead Divine au- 
thority for indulging the impurity of his fol- 
lowers in this life, and for promiſing them a 
continuance of their impure gratifications in 
the regions of eternal happineſs. The cir- 
cumſtances of the times and the juſt indig- 
nation of the Almighty gave ſucceſs to the 
impoſtor ; while at the ſame time ſuch 
marks of impoſition were left on . himſelf 
and his Religion, as might for ever make 
known the real characters of * both. 


m Tt is not from Prideaux and other writers of former times 
only, that we are to ſeek for ſevere condemnations of both 
Mahomet and the Koran. Volney, who is among the lateſt 
travellers into the Eaft, ſays, © it certainly may be aſſerted 
** ſafely that of all the men, who have ever dared to give laws 
to nations, Mahomet was the moſt ignorant; of all the 
* abſurd compoſitions ever produced, none is more truly 
* © wretched than his book.” Vol. ii. p. 397. Engl. Edit. 
And Mr. Whitaker aſſerts in his ©* Origin of Arianiſm diſ- 


« cloſed”? that Mahomet ** betrayed his ignorance in a form 
30 Cc ſo 
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- That men ſhould be permitted to forſake the 
truth and believe a lie, is indeed no more 
than we may expect in a ſtate of probation. 
The divine diſpenſations on ſuch occaſions are 
uniformly conſiſtent. The Prophet of Judah 
was perſuaded by a pretended Revelation to 
diſobey what he knew to be an expreſs com- 
mand of God, and was ſlain as a puniſhment 
for his impious credulity; while the Prophet 
of Bethel, who had lied unto him, is no 


* ſo very palpable and groſs upon his very Koran, as ſeems to 
«© be intended for the mint-mark of God himſelf in order to 
«© ſhew the falſity of his inſpiration to every eye,” p. 336. 
In ſupport of his aſſertion he then gives many particular 
inſtances of this ignorance and expoſes the weakneſs of the 
attempts, made by Sale and the Mahometans, to palliate its 
abſurdities, as they who require ſuch proofs of the falſehood of 
the Mahometan Religion may ſee p. 336—360. Afterwards 
in the ſame chapter he ſtigmatizes the groſs obſcenity both of 
the Mahometan Prophet and Religion, and of Mr. Gibbon who 
is their advocate; expoſes the perjury ſanctioned by the example 
of Mahomet ; and ſatisfactorily ſhews, that, though he was 
aſſiſted in the compoſition of his Koran by an excommunicated 
Chriſtian, his principal aſſiſtance came from a Jew, Abdia 
Ben Salon, 


As a conſequence of the ſanction, juſtly ſaid by Mr, Whitaker 
to be given by Mahomet to perjury, I ſhall produce the fol- 
lowing fact on the authority of Mr. Gibbon himſelf: Four 
* thouſand citizens of Herat of a grave character and mature 
« age unanimouſly ſwore that an idolatrous fane, which they 
had juſt burnt, ** never exiſted.” By this meritorious oath 
(as it was thought) they and their city eſcaped all puniſhment 
for the outrage, Gibbon's Hiſt. vol. v. p. 384. 


where 
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where immediately held forth to us in Scrip- 
ture as an example of divine vengeance. _ 

Though three out of Mahomet's four 
e ſucceſſors fell by the hands of aſſaſ- 
ſins; yet ſuch ſucceſs attended the zeal with 


which the profeſſors of his Religion fought, 


that all the provinces both of Aſia and Africa, 


which bordered on Arabia, ſoon became ſubject 


to them. And fo widely did their victories 
extend, that they ſubdued alſo a conſiderable 
part of Europe, and made ſuch advances to- 
wards the conqueſt of the remaining parts, 


that the entire conqueſt of them is ſaid to have 


been hindered by a defeat, which Mr. Gibbon 
aſcribes ſo excluſively to the valour of an in- 
dividual, as to declare that the Clergy are in- 
debted for their exiſtence to his ſword. That 


ſuch indeed was the ſtate of our Religion both 


with regard to its profeſſors and its doctrines, 
that neither the Eaſtern nor Weſtern Chriſ- 
tians oppoſed to the inroads of Mahometan 
enthuſiaſm the infinite advantages which the 
ſuperior purity of their Religion ought to have 
afforded them, may readily be confeſſed. But, 


» Omar, Othman, and Ali. Abubeker the firſt of his ſue- 


ceſſors reigned only two years. 
© Charles Martel. See Mr. Gibbon, vol. v. p. 412. 


. notwith- 


notwithſtanding the unworthineſs of Chriſtians, 
we cannot ſo readily confeſs that the Almigh- 
ty ought to be excluded from ſome particular 
ſhare in the defeat here referred to. We need 
go no farther than to this hiſtorian's own 
words to prove the contrary.” After the ſe- 
venth day's conteſt, which (as the Saracens 
Had ſtill the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of | their 
camp) appears by no means to have been irre- 
coverably decifive, he ſays—* In the diſorder 
* and deſpair of the night the various tribes of 
„ Yemen and Damaſcus, of Africa and Spain, 
«were : provoked to turn their arms againſt 
each other: the remains of their Hoſt were 
c ſuddenly diſſolved, and each Emir conſulted 
„ his ſafety by an haſty and ſeparate retreat.” 
_ Surely this reſembles * defeats, which Chriſ- 
tians want no human authority to refer ſolely 
to Gd. 

But this is not 4 occurrence of the 
ſort with regard to ſuch enemies of our Faith, 
which is worthy of our notice and which is 
recorded by the ſame hiſtorian. The manner, 
in which Rome was preſerved from a md 


reef Gibbon? s Hiſt. vol. v v ll 
4 See the 7th Chapter of Judges, the 14th 3 of 1 Sa- 
muel, and the 7th Chapter of the ſecond book of Kings. 
Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 441- | 


able 
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able attack of the Saracens by the dif; af 
and total deſtruction of their fleet; the pre- 
ſervation of Conſtantinople from alarming and 
repeated attacks of the ſame enemies in their 


early hiſtory by the apparently accidental diſ- ' 


covery of a moſt deſtructive * fire; the preſer- 
vation of it alſo from the meditated attack of 


© Zengis Khan; the * diſorder, by which Ba- 


Jazet's fury againſt the Chriſtians was ſuſpend- 


od; his defeat and deſtruction by Timour; 
and the fortunate eſcape of Conſtantinople 


from the victorious Timour himſelf; all 


theſe remarkable circumſtances are admitted 
by our hiſtorian and well known. It is pre- 
ſumptuous and often fallacious to reaſon from 
events in human hiſtory to the eſtabliſhment 


"6 Gibbon, vol. v. p. 399—405- This fire was diſcovered 
by Callinicus an Egyptian in the 7th century, and called by 
the Greeks b ve.” Bp. Warburton's Julian, p. 234- 


See alſo Jortin's Rem. vol. iv. p. 430. 


© Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 308. 


I did. p. 323. Mr. Gibbon's words in this paſſage ; are well 


worthy of our notice: His. progreſs, ſays Mr. G. was 


2 checked, not by the miraculous interpoſition of the Apoſtle 


(St. Peter), not by a cruſade of the Chriftian powers, but by 
« a long and painful fit of the gout.” Doubtleſs, the hiſtorian 
might have ſpared his reflections on the occaſion ; as Bajazet's 
diſorder, at this critical juncture, might, notwithſtanding all 
that he inſinuates to the N have ſtill been eminently 
providential. 

Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 330. 

* Ibid. vol. vi. p. 357. 


of 
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of particular and immediate interpoſitions of 
Providence. But the moſt moderate eſtimate 
of theſe circumſtances, as connected with our 
Religion, ought at leaſt to exclude all boaſtings 
of infidelity, and all farcaſtic reflections con- 
cerning the means by which we now have an 
opportunity in this 7 our ſeat of learning to 
demonſtrate the truth of the Chriſtian, rather 
than that of the Mahometan Religion. 3 
Through theſe * deliverances Weſtern Eu- 


Gibbon, vol. v. p. 409. 


2 Such obſervations however muſt be conſidered as oppoſed 
to the ſneers of our adverſaries, rather than as employed in 
the elucidation of events on which the exiſtence of our religion 
can be thought to have ever depended. For it is falſe in fact 
that a Religion, ſo founded as Chriſtianity, muſt be extirpated 
or eſſentially endangered, if it ſhould ceaſe to be eſtabliſhed by 
civil authority. Chriſtianity has no neceſſary dependance upon 
earthly power. We know that it flouriſhed under the perſecu- 
tion of the Roman Emperours and in the end converted its 
perſecutors. We know that it afterwards converted the ſavage 
conquerors from the North. And we know from authority, 
which we cannot doubt, that it muſt at length convert 1ts Ma- 
hometan oppreſſors. In the mean time alſo we are aſſured 
that all the cruelty and all the perfidy of the Mahometans 
have not been able to extirpate it in any of their dominions 
either of Europe or Afia. Indeed the authority of Mr. Gibbon 
himſelf may be brought to prove, that the Northern coaſt of 
Africa is the only land where the light of the Goſpel has been 
totally extinguiſhed after a long and perfe& eſtabliſhment : 
(Vol. v. p. 386.). And even this extinction of it, if referred to 
its proper cauſe, muſt be aſcribed to devaſtations of the plague, 
of famine, and the ſword, which laid waſte this country not 
long n ns conqueſt by the Saracens (Gibbon's * vol. 

K 2 


iv. 
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rope and Conſtantinople were reſcued from 
the power of the Mahometans and of all the 
external enemies of Chriſtianity, till the Chriſ- 
tians of Weſtern Europe had eftabliſhed their 
powerful Kingdoms; Kingdoms, which con- 
 fpicuouſly partake of the iron aſcribed to them 
in Daniel's * prophecies : till learning had be- 
gun to revive in theſe Kingdoms, and its per- 
manency had been infured by the art of print- 
ing: till a Reformation of Chriftianity was 
about to commence : and till, from the united 
influence of all thefe cauſes, ſuch barriers were 
formed for the ſupport of our Religion, as have 
fince raiſed it far above all appreneniion from 
external enemies. 

Such are the outlines of the Chriſtian hiC- 
tory from the time of Conſtantine to the Re- 
formation ; as far as relates to the degeneracy 
of the rulers of the Church, to the confuſion of 
ſacred and profane learning, to the invaſions of 
ſavage conquerors; and to the effects produced, 


iv. p. 276. 331. &c.); and not to the Religion or the power 
of unbelievers. 

Dan. ii. 41, 42. See Lowth's Colntntrtany. 

b Not only were great numbers of very valuable books im- 
ported into Weſtern Europe by different Greek Emperours on 
their journeys thither ; but, farther, Conſtantinople had been 
taken, poſſeſſed ſixty years, and exhauſted of many of its lite- 
rary * by the Weſtern Chriſtians before it was taken by 
the Tur 


under 
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under theſe general and leading principles, on 
the Romiſh and Greek Communions, on the 
doctrines of the Church, and on its fituation 
with regard to external enemies. And fo 
little reaſon 1s there for the ſarcaſms, which are 
| levelled againſt our Religion in conſequence of 
any corruptions of this period ; fince it appears 
that theſe corruptions all proceeded in reality 
from the depravity of our nature, and the want 
of a proper application of 3 to coun- 
teract and ſubdue it. 
Indeed, the corruption of the antediluvian 
world under the Revelation originally given to 
mankind, of the Heathen world under the pre- 
cepts of Noah and the light of nature, of the 
Jews under the Moſaical covenant, and laſtly 
of the Chriſtians under the ſecure and eſta- 
bliſhed profeſſion of the Goſpel, all tend to prove 
the ſame great truths: they tend to prove in- 
controvertibly both the inveterate depravity of 
our nature, and that the God of all the nations 
of the earth has univerſally ordained that the 
bleſſings, deducible from the religious inform- 
ation which he affords them, ſhall depend in an 
eminent degree upon their own voluntary and 
regular uſe of it. 
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Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſtetb you a reaſon of the Hove: 
that is in you. | 
H AVING given a 8 of the hiſtory 
of our Religion from the publication of 
the Goſpel after the aſcenſion of Chriſt to the 
commencement of the Reformation, I ſhall 
now proceed to ſtate a few general obſerva- 


tions concerning the Reformation, and then 
confine myſelf (according to the plan which I 


have laid down) to the particular ANGRY of 


our own Church. 

The corruptions, charged on the allies 
of our Religion in the darker ages, muſt not 
be ſuppoſed to have paſſed, even in the worſt 


times, without cenſure or without many unſuc- 
"4 ceſsful 
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cefful attempts towards their reformation. 
The Church of Chriſt has always had ſome 
faithful members, who have zealouſly borne 
* witneſs to the truth. In the Eaſt thoſe who 
oppoſed the prevailing corruptions were often 
called by general and ambiguous names Maſ- 
ſaliani or Euchitæ; as thoſe of the Weſt were 
called Waldenſes or Albigenſes. The former 
were confounded with wild and irrational he- 
retics of various deſeriptions; and the ſame was 
the caſe with many of the latter. Men, who 
ſmarted under their cenſures, would certainly 
attempt By èevety means to leſſen their credit : 
and ſuch men, it muſt be confèſſed; often had 
good foundation for the charges which they 
retorted upon their cenſurerz. For it cannot be 
matter of wonder that the profefiors of Chriſ- 
tianity, Who condemned the abuſes of it in 
thofe ages, ſhould often have wanted know 
edge and "coolneſs of . to point but 


2 See 85 ende nid FOR vol ki; p. 1799. 
b Jortin's Remarks, vol. v. p. 215. 

. © Concerning the Maſſaliani or Euckitz ſee Cave's Hiſt. 
Lit. vol. ji. p. 199. and concefning che Waldenſes or Albi- 
95. ſee the 57 WE: vol. ii. p. 1 82.— Bp. Newton on, 

Prophiecies, vol „iii. p. 171, And . Fourth 
. vii. p. 436, 437. 53 a 
4 Caller 8 Eccl. Hitt vol. 1. Fe 625 and 697. | 


à pro- 
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a proper remedy for the inen evils of 
which — complained ; or that they ſhould 
often have contradicted each other in matters 
of the greateſt conſequence. But however 
theſe friends to reformation might differ in 
other reſpects, they were © unanimous in aſſert- 
ing that the vulgar Religion was falſe and that 
the Popes were uſurpers. And however igno- 
rant and injudicious ſome of them may appear 
to have been, there were in the midſtof the dark 
apes men of erudition and teachers alſo of Re- 
ligion, who were advocates for a rational pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity and who knew the pro- 
per means by which it was to be promoted. 
While Arnold of Breſcia diſplays the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed zeal and learning in preaching 
againſt the corruptions of the twelfth century ; 
Biſhop * Groſthead, Wickliff, and Huſs prove 


1 Jortin' s Remarks, vol. v. p. 386. | 

f See Bp. Jewell's Apology for the Church of England, 
p. 93-96. 

5 Arnold preached in the 12th century for many years with 
great ſucceſs in Rome itſelf againſt the ſecular power of the 
Pope and the Clergy. He fell however at length an un- 
happy victim to his zeal, being burnt in the year 1155. Mo- 
ſheim, vol. iii. p. 119. See alſo, with regard to Arnold, Bp. 
Newton on the Prophecies, and the Authors cited by him on 
the occaſion, vol. iii. p. 169. 

b A fate ſimilar to Arnold's would certainly have befallen 
our learned Biſhop Groſthead, if the Pope had not been afraid 
to proceed to extremities againſt him, Jortin' s Rem. vol. v. 
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in the three centuries, which immediately + 
followed, that ſuch zeal and learning were 
likewiſe united with judgment in ſupport of 
true Chriſtianity long before the ſucceſsful 
commencement of any — in its 
_ profeſſion. 

If the paſtors of the Church be held forth 


a8 principal cauſes of the profligacy of the 


darker ages; becauſe, partaking of the com- 
mon degeneracy and eminently conſpicuous 
from their ſtation, they contributed more ex- 
tenſively than the other members of the 
Chriſtian world to its various corruptions ; it 
ought in juſtice to them to be obſerved at 
the ſame time, that, during the worſt periods of 
Chriſtianity, men of their order frequently de- 
claimed againſt the conduct of their brethren 


and of the people around them, and that they 


deſiſted not from ſuch bold cenſure till they 


became the immediate cauſes of the Reforma- 
tion which at length enſued. „ 


It was not however before the means of ac- 
quiring juſt and diſtinct notions of ſacred 


p. 365. See alſo concerning Groſthead Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. 
vol. i. p. 460—2, and Bp. Newton on the e vol. 111. 
p. 181. 

i Groſthead flouriſhed about the year 1235: Wickliff about 
I "ye; . Huſs was cited to anſwer for his png in 1411. 


and 
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and * learnin g had been ſupplied, nor 
before ſuch notions had been widely diffuſed, 
that any general reformation of our Reli- 
gion was undertaken with ſucceſs. The 
* ſchiſm of the Antipopes and other internal 
cauſes of decay certainly ſhook the Papal 
throne; but the whole foundation of Papal 
tyranny was undermined by the prevalence 
of ſound and diſcriminating learning. Chriſ- 
tianity had been firſt propagated in an age of 
ſuch learning and was again to revive with 
it: though not indeed before true Religion 
had once more experienced the worſt effects 
from ſuperſtition. The evils, which had flow- 
ed from the ſuperſtit ion and idolatry of the 
Heathen world, were again experienced under 
the corruptions of Chriſtianity. Protagoras, 
5 and others og the ancients had 


* It was during this ſchiſm that Wicklif eſcaped in Eng- 
land, by the interpoſition of the nobles, from two different 
attempts, which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and pi Clergy 
made to deftroy him. Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. xiv. p. 136. | 


1 Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. p. 10. 


Sherlock ſays in his diſcourſe on Providence, ** The univer- 
5 fal deluge and the confuſion of languages had fo abundantly 
convinced mankind of a divine power and Providence, that 
there was no ſuch creature as an Atheiſt, till their ridiculous 
* 1dolatries had tempted ſome men of wit and thought rather 
to own no God, than ſach as the Heathens worſhipped.” 


P. 204. | 
been 


391. 
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been made Atheiſts by the wretched idolatry of 


their country: and * ſchools of Atheiſm are 


faid to have been actually opened in Italy to- 


wards the cloſe of the dark night of Chriſtian 
idolatry. Or rather this may be deduced in both 
inſtances from the application of an unſound 
philoſophy to the devices of a moſt degenerate 
ſuperſtition. And indeed it is an effect too ſen- 
fibly experienced at preſent in countries, diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuch philoſophy and ſuch ſuperſtition. 
But accuracy in human learning and a know- 
ledge of true Chriftianity were at lg to be 
united and to prevail. 

No ſooner did the ſtores of literature, which 


in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries had been 
imported from Conſtantinople and even under 
- Papal patronage SS ra TY the arts of 


m jortin's Rem. vol. v. p. $00. Paracelſus, Rabelais, and 


Montagne iſſued from this School. And probably thoſe 
Epicurean Atheiſts of whom Eraſmus obſerves that none ex- 


claimed louder againſt Luthers errors; (Jortin's Life of Eraſ- 


mus, vol. i. p. 283.) and of whom he appears to ſpeak hen 
he ſays, * Ego Romæ hiſce auribus audivi quoſdam abominan- 
edis blaſphemiis debacchantes in Chriſtum et in illius Apoſto- 
* Jos: idque multis mecum audientibus, et quidem impune. 
« Tbidem multos novi qui commemorabant ſe difta horrenda 
audiiſſe a quibuſdam ſacerdotibus aulæ Pontificiæ miniſtris, 
<* 1dque in ipſa miſſa, tam clare ut ea vox ad multorum aures 

« pervenerit.” Epiſtol. p. 1455: Londini 1642. 

That particularly of Pope Nicolas the 5th. Moſh. vol. * 


_ Weſtern 
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Weſtern Europe, excite a * general zeal among 


the Latins for the ſtudy of the learned lan- 


guages, and particularly of the original Scrip- 
tures; then Luther aroſe at the commencement 
of the next century not only to declaim, like 
His predeceſſors in reformation, againſt the cor- 


ruptions of the Romiſh Church; but alſo to 
ſeparate a conſiderable part of Weſtern Chriſt- | 


The education, which Henry the 7th (who was an 4lliterate 
Prince) gave to his Son Henry the 8th, and which Henry the 
8th gave not only to his Son Prince Edward, but allo to both 
his Daughters Mary and Elizabeth, and the learning of King 
James may ſerve to ſhow the zeal excited at this time in favour 
of the learned languages. | 15 
_ Þ The Scriptures, ſaid the Bp. of Hereford in ſupport of 
Cranmer, were commonly ſtudied by the Laity in the original 
languages, and therefore it was in vain to think they could be 
governed by the arts which in the former ages of jgnorance 
had been ſo effectual. Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. i. p. 214. 
Among ithoſe who were diſtinguiſhed about the time of the 
Reformation, as the great revivers of literature both ſacred and 
profane, Eraſmus ſtands foremoſt. He, as was commonly ſaid 
of the Reformation, laid the egg and Luther hatched it. Bp. 
Stillingfleet expreſsly ſays, It was not Luther or Zuinglius 
< that contributed fo much to the Reformation as Eraſmus, eſ- 
«« pecially among us in England. For Eraſmus was the man 
* who awakened men's underſtandings, and brought them from 
«« the Friar's Divinity to a reliſh of general Learning.“ 


It is remarkable that Eraſmus's Edition of the Greek Teſta- 
ment was publiſhed in 1516, the year before the commence- 


ment of Luther's Reformation. Before this publication Stil- 


lingfleet ſays there was not above one Greek [Teſtament to be 
found in all Germany. Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. ii. p. 64. 
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endom from it. How far ſeparations max 
warran tably be made from the eſtabliſhed Re- 


ligion, it is eaſy enough at preſent to determine. 


When we have eſſential objections to oppoſe to 
fundamental articles of it, we are juſtifiable in 
deſerting it. Prior and invincible obligations 
to truth demand ſuch conduct from us. That 
it was difficult for men to determine this queſ- 
tion in ages of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and per- 
ſecution, is exceedingly probable : that it was 
both dangerous and difficult to effe& any reli- 


gious ſeparation under ſuch circumſtances can- 


not be doubted. * Luther however ſucceed- 
ed in the arduous enterpriſe. Early in the 16th 


century this learned eccleſiaſtic dared public- 


ly to arraign both the tyranny and ſuperſtition 
of the Romiſh Church. Whatever were 
his original motives of action, it is certain 
that he was the great, inſtrument, which 


Providence was pleaſed to uſe in the re- 
formation of our Religion, and that through 


4 See on this ſubje& Chillingworth's Safe-Way, Kc. Folio, 


4th Edit. 1674. p. 196—240. 


See a ſhort and excellent account of him in Cave 8 Hiſt. 
Lit, vol. li. p. 249—250. Append. | 


his 
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His * unparalleled courage and perſeverance 
thoſe Nations of northern Europe, which had 
been converted to Chriſtianity by the * ſword, 
were among the firſt who had an unreſtrained 


acceſs to the holy Scriptures. From his time - 


Chriſtianity began to aſſume its genuine ap- 
pearance. And ſo much were mankind pleaſ- 


ed with the proſpect, which now. opened upon 


ce Luther had as much courage as Alexander and Julius 
. « Czfar put together.” Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. 1. 
p. 258. He was, as Cave ſays, © vir fi quis alius invicti atque 
«« imperterriti animi.” Hiſt. Lit. vol. ii. App. p. 250. 


Though he had the perfidious and cruel treatment of Huſs 


before his eyes, he ventured to defend his cauſe in an open 
diſputation with the Romaniſts. What his danger on the 


occaſion was, we may infer from the reproaches, with which 
the Emperour Charles loaded himſelf for having ſuffered him 
to retire afterwards under the ſolemn engagement which had 
been made for his perſonal ſafety, When the affairs of the 
poor Proteſtants about the year 1530 were ſo bad in all 
appearance, that Melancthon was quite dejected and over- 
whelmed with ſorrow, Jortin ſays (Life of Eraſmus, vol. 1. 


P+ 500) that Luther, who had more courage, wrote him many 


excellent letters of conſolation. It may be remarked even 
- with regard to the violence, which appears to have been the 
conſequence of Luther's undaunted ſpirit, that it was really 
neceflary under his circumſtances. He could not have been 
ſupported againſt the Church of Rome, except by an open 
breach and force of arms. Had he fallen in with the mild and 
timid meaſures, ſo often recommended to him by Eraſmus ; 
the Reformation in Germany would ſoon have been ſtifled by a 
bloody inquiſition, as it was in Spain and other countries. 


* See the preceding Sermon, 


them, 
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them, that Luther did not long ſtand forth 
the ſole adverſary of Papal corruption. He 
was ſoon joined by adherents, ſufficient in 
number and influence to enſure, under Provi- 
dence, the ſecurity of his perſon and the future 
ſucceſs of his cauſe. And though theſe, like 
former advocates for reformation, might differ 
from each other in particular tencts ; yet, like 1 5 

thoſe alſo, they univerſally agreed in the ne- 
ceſſity of pulling down that fabrick of pride 
and ſuperſtition which had ſo long been vene- 
rated in the See of Rome. 

Were it poſſible, within the limits of the 
preſent Diſcourſe, to inveſtigate the progreſs 
of the Reformation which enſued in different 

1 countries; the inveſtigation would certainly 
_ furniſh us with much uſeful entertainment. 
It would however at the fame time furniſh us 
with diſcoveries humiliating to the pride of 
man. We ſhould find that ſome of the worſt 
| paſſions of our nature were exerted by injudi- 
cious zeal in the propagation of truth; and 
that perſecutions of the moſt cruel kind were 

. uſed to influence religious Faith, in a greater or 
leſs degree, by every reformed Communion. 


Dean Tucker, in his 3 to Dr. Kippis, how (p. 31.) 


e ſtrange as it is to tell, there was not a man of all the numerous 
; 6 Sects 


s ER MON IV. us 


We ſhould find alſo (to ſay nothing of the 
enormous opinions of ” Socinus and his follow- 


F 
# 


«© Sets of, Proteſtants at their firſt ſeparation from the Church 


of Rome, who ſo far entered into the ſpirit of the Reformation, 
or was ſo far conſiſtent with his own principles, as to allow 
<« to others the liberty which he claimed to himſelf.” And 
(p. 32.) he ſays farther, * the idea of being a conſiſtent Pro- 


t teſlant never entered into the head of any man for upwards 


<< of ſeventy years after the Reformation began.“ Even Me- 
lancthon juſtified the burning of Servetus for hereſy, or blaſphe- 
my, as he calls it. Jortin's 4th Charge, Sermons, vol. vii. 
p-. 440. 

We know in our own country that heretics were not only 
put to death in the time of Henry the 8th, Edward the 6th, and 
Elizabeth; but alſo ſo late as in the gth year of James the iſt, 
Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. xv11. p. 64. 7 | 

Our law for burning heretics was firſt made in the reign of 
Hen. IV. Fuller, Cent. xv. p. 158. It was repealed in the 
year 1677. The repeal was moved for by the Duke of York. 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 897. | | 

v Lzlius and Fauſtus Socinus were the founders of the Se& 
which bears their name. Lxlius, having conceived a diſguſt 
againſt Popery, left Tuſcany (his native land) in 1547: and 
after travelling into different countries, where the Reformation 
was going forward, he ſettled at Zurich in Switzerland, and 
died there in the year 1562, in the 37th year of his age. - His 
religious ſentiments, which during his life had been communi- 
cated to a few friends only, were propagated in a more public 
manner afterwards by Fauſtus his nephew and heir, who is ſup- 
poſed to have drawn from his papers that religious ſyſtem upon 
which the ſe& of Socinians 15 founded. 

In Grotius's treatiſe ** de Satisfactione' an anſwer is 
given to the arguments of Socinus againſt the doctrine of 
Chriſt's atonement. - This treatiſe was attacked by Crellius, 
and again Crellius was very ably replied to by Bp. Stillingfleet. 
An anſwer to what Socinus urges againſt the divinity of our 
Saviour and his exiſtence previouſly to his appearance in the 


fleſh, and to what he urges againſt the perſonality of the Holy 


Ghoſt, may, it is hoped, be found in the gth and 10th of the 
following Sermons. OM Ie 
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ers which were propagated on this occaſion) 
that many of the bright ornaments of the Re- 
formation were not able to diſengage themſelves 
from error in * important doctrines of our Re- 
ligion ; and that this was by no means effected 
even by Luther himſelf. But my deſign will 
be accompliſhed and the limits of the preſent 
diſcourſe filled up, if, after this notice of the 
Reformation in general, I confine the following 
obſervations to our own Church, and conſider 
its condition at the commencement of the Re- 
formation, and the manner in which this Re- 
formation was ſo introduced and perfected 
among ourſelves, as to deliver down the pro- 
feſſon of our Religion to us with all thoſe pe- 
culiar advantages under which we have re- 
ceived it. | 

As error generally increaſes in proportion to 
itz diſtance from its fountain, and to the num- 
ber of channels through which it is conveyed ; 
it is reaſonable to expect that England ſhould 
not only have partaken of all the Romiſh cor- 
ruptions in common with the reſt of Weſtern 
Chriſtendom, but alſo that it ſhould have ex- 
perienced more ſenſibly than other countries 


the burden of Papal ſuperſtition and oppreſſion. 


* Concerning the Euchariſt, and Predeſtination. 
And 
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And ” this appears in reality to have been at 
length the caſe. Our anceſtors were not in- 
volved in equal corruptions of their Religion 
with the other members of the Romiſh Com- 
munion in the early parts of their Hiſtory : 
but they appear to have ſurpaſſed all others in 
this unhappy reſpe& during the three * hun- 
dred years which immediately preceded the 
Reformation. | 
Chriſtianity was proſctied at a very early 
period by the Britons, and * flouriſhed for many 


Y Burnet in the preface to his Hiſtory of the Reformation 
ſpeaks of the Church of England as a Church, which, being 
** ſubjefted to the See of Rome, had been more than every 
* other part of Europe moſt tame under its oppreſſions and was 
<« moſt deeply drenched in its ſuperſtition.” P. 9. Bp. Newton 
ſays in his Diſſertations, Works, vol. ii. p. 619. 4to. © Eng- 
land was once the paradiſe of Prieſts ; here they ſwarmed and 
« fixed like locuſts : but the Reformation has freed us from 
that yoke.” And Jortin aſſerts that of all Proteſtant na- 
tions there is perhaps not one which hath ſuffered ſo much 
* from Popery as ours, nor one which hath more reaſon to 
« dread and abhor that Religion. England for ſome centuries 
before the Reformation was the moſt Pope-ridden country in 
* Chriſtendom,” &c. 3d Charge: Sermons, vol. vii. p. 406. 

z England had for above 300 years been the tameſt part of 
* Chriſtendom to the Papal Authority, and had been accord- 
« ingly dealt with.” Burnet's Hiſt. of the Ref. vol. i. p. 11. 


See Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. p. 35—48. Towards the 
end of this part of his work he produces arguments to prove 
that the Goſpel was planted in Britain by St. Paul. The ſame 
is infiſted on by Jewell—Works, p. 11. 

> Stillingfleet's Orig. Brit. p. 74 and Jewell's Works, 
BY. 11, 1 


ö ages 
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ages among them without dependence upon 
any foreign Church till Auguſtine the monk was 
ſent from Rome in the ſixth century to con- 
vert the Saxons. Before that time the Britons 
of both North and South Wales were diſtin- 
guiſhed by eminent ſeminaries of Chriſtian 
education, and, as it appears, of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity. The * Arian hereſy had been ſoon 
ſuppreſſed among them. And on Auguſtine's 
arrival the poor Britiſh Chriſtians were found 
enjoying God, the Goſpel, and their moun- 
tains, neither regarding nor acquainted with the 
ceremonies, which this miſſionary had brought 
with him. When he aſſembled a council of 


See Stillingfleet's Orig. Brit. p. 108—144, and p. 356— 
364: and alſo Bingham's Antiquities, b. ix. c. 1. ſect. 11. 

4 As is commonly ſuppoſed in the year 596. Johnſon how- 
ever in the preface to his Dictionary places it in the year 570. 
Hiſt. of the Engl. Lang. p. 1. | 1 

Bangor in North Wales and Caerlion in South Wales were 
the two grand ſeminaries of Chriſtianity in the 6th century. To 
theſe many of the learned at that time reſorted for inſtruction. 
Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. vi. p. 40. Stillingfleet ſays of Bangor, 
that men were bred up in it to learning and devotion toge- 
« ther ; and ſo it more reſembled our colleges than the Egyp- 
tian Monaſteries.” Orig. Brit. p. 205. 

f See Stillingfleet's Orig. Brit. p. 175. Fuller's Hiſt. 
Cent. v. p. 27. and Collier's Eccl. Hift. vol. i. p. 37 
Though Bede ſays, I. i. c. 8. that Arianiſm had infected Bri- 
tain, as well as other places; yet Smith in his Note on the paſ- 
fage ſubjoins, E teſtimoniis Conſtantini, Athanafii, Hilarii, 
&c. abunde patet epiſcopos Britanniæ fidei orthodoxæ ſemper 
adhæſiſſe. Smith's Edit. of Bede, p. 47. i 
s Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. vis p. 57, &c, 


the 


of 
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the Britiſh and Saxon Biſhops, the former 
> diſclaimed all knowledge of the Biſhop of 
Rome and all dependence upon him. Their 
religious inſtitutions alſo were'rational and fim- 

le: they had the uſe of the pure liturgy of 
the old Gallican Church; had no image wor- 
ſhip; and no Monks, but ſuch as were all of 


* Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. vit. p. 61. The anſwer of the Abbot 
of Bangor to Auguſtine 1s __ worthy of our particular atten- 
tion both on account of the Spirit of Chriſtian charity, and the 
ſpirit of independence, which are conſpicuous in it. Notum 
* fit et abſque dubitatione vobis quod nos omnes ſumus et qui- 
t libet noſtrum obedientes et ſubditi eccleſiæ Dei et Papæ Ro- 
_ © mz) et unicuique vero et pio Chriſtiano ad amandum unum- 
* quemque in ſuo gradu in perfecta charitate ; et ad juvandum 
«© unumquemqQue eorum verbo et facto fore filios Dei: Et aliam 
*« obedientiam quam iſtam non ſcio debitam in quem vos nomi- 
* natis eſſe Papam, nec eſſe patrem patrum, vindicari et poſ- 
* tulari, et iſtam obedientiam nos ſumus r dare et m 
« ex et cuique Chriſtiano continuo. 

Spelman's Concilia, tom. i. P- 108, 109. 


i See Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. from p. 216. to the end of 
the fourth Chapter. 


* Image worſhip was not introduced into England babes the 
8th century : and then 1t was ſubjected to reſtraints, See Spel- 
man's Council, tom. i. p. 218. Colliers Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. 
p-. 122, and 214. See alſo in the preceding Sermon what is ſaid 
on the manner in which England, France, &c. received this 
worſhip. 


In Fuller's Hiſt. b. vi. p. 267. may be ſeen a declaration 
very elegantly compoſed and ſigned by thoſe four great men, 
Robt. Cotton, John Selden, Hen. Spelman, and Wm. Camden, 
in which they: maintain that there had been only two orders of 
Monks in England, one the Egyptian which flouriſhed before 
the time of Auguſtine, the other the Benedictine which flouriſhed 
afterwards. 


Of the Egyptian Monks Euſebius ſpeaks very highly. 1 5 
L 3 Hiſt 
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the moſt ancient and temperate order. Even 
their Saxon conquerors appear to have partaken 
in ſome degree of the liberty and purity of the 
Britiſh Chriſtians. + The venerable ® Bede paid 
no implicit ſubmiſſion to the Romiſh Pontiff. 
And in the 10th and 11th * centuries, when 
hardly-any traces of Britons were left in Eng- 
land, the Papal power was received with li- 
mitation among our anceſtors, the Scriptures 
were generally read by them (notwithſtanding 
what is ſaid to have been the original and con- 
trary intention of the Romiſh Miſſionaries) and 
our Religion was leſs corrupted in various re- 
ſpeCts than that of the neighbouring Kingdoms. 
William himſelf, though he conquered under 
the banners of the Church, refuſed to ſubmit 
to any act of fealty to the Pope: indeed he is 
faid to have gone fo far, as to regulate the 
power both of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


Hiſt, I. ii. c. 17. Sozomen alſo ſays of them that they were 
9 ſtrenuous in their oppoſition to Arianiſm. Eccl. Hiſt. 

vi. c. 20. 

n Bede, though often ſent for by the Biſhops of Rome, never 
went to them, which is a proof that he neither thought it neceſ- 
fary to obey thoſe Biſhops, nor that there was any particular 
ſanctity in Rome. Fuller's Hiſt. Cent. v111. p. 98. 

= See Cave's Hift. Lit. vol. ii. p. 110. Fuller's Hiſt. p. 149. 
and Bp. Newton on the Prophecies, vol. iti. p. 166. 

See extract from Fleury in Jortin's Rem. vol. v. p. 174. 

P Faller's Hiſt. Cent. x1. p. 4. Collier's Eccl, Hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 238. and Moſheim, vol. ii. p. 473. 496. 
and 
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and the Pope. In the ſucceeding reigns alſo 


the Pope's power among us was often re- 
ſtrained by interpofitions of the civil authority. 
But though our early anceſtors were exempt 
from religious corruption beyond the common 
ſtandard of their times; and though temporal 
protection was not wanting in later periods to 
ſupport both our Church in * general, and alſo 
many of its * particular members who were la- 
bouring to promote the intereſts of true 
Chriſtianity ; yet the power of the Romiſh 
Church univerſally prevailed at the concluſion 
of our different conteſts with it after the tragi- 
cal end of Becket's violence: and its * corrup- 
tions of every kind went on increaſing among 
us to ſuch an enormous degree, as to give our 


4 By the conſtitutions of Clarendon under Hen. II. the ſta- 
tute againſt foreſtalling preſentations under Edw, III. and the 
præmunire annexed to it 16 Ric. Il. 


r Wickliff, when twice ſummoned by the Archbiſhop to an- 
ſwer for his doctrines, was reſcued from condemnation by the 
interpoſition of the nobles, and having finiſhed his tranſlation 
of the vulgate Bible he died in. peace. Fuller, Cent. x1v. 
p. 136—7. Under the protection of Lord Berkeley, John de 
Treviſa tranſlated alſo the Old Teſtament in the 1 4th century. 
Fuller, p. 151. and Cave's Hiſt. Lit. vol. is. Szc. Wickl. p. 58. 


s Eraſmus in his Epiſtles ſeems to aſcribe the great power 
and wealth of the Engliſh Eccleſiaſtics to the death of Thomas 
of Becket. Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. i. p. 37. And the 
exorbitant influence of the Papal power among us may be pro- 
perly dated from the ſame event. 


See Strype's Memorials, vol. i. p. 46. and p. 382. 
1 anceſtors 
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anceſtors-in the days of Luther peculiar reaſon 
to rejoice at the proſpect which now opened 
them of a reformed and pure Religion. 
However, at the commencement of the Re- 
formation, the forward and repeated zeal with 
which ” Henry the Eighth undertook the de- 
fence of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, and the li- 
terary as well as! religious credit which he 
acquired from thence, left little reaſon to hope 
that his ſubjects would derive any diſtinguiſh- 
ed advantage from the new and prevailing ſpi- 
rit of religious inquiry. But the Almighty, 
who often makes the ſelf- intereſted deſigns of 
men redound to his glory, ſoon unexpectedly 
opened the King's eyes with regard to the uſur- 
pations of the Romiſh Pontiff. The refuſal of 
a Ol penſation to himſelf ſoon led the diſap- 


The King wrote two letters to Luther. Strype's Mem. 
vol. i. p. 58. The ſecond letter was a haughty reply to Lu- 
ther, when he apologized for the offence given by a letter 
written in anſwer to the King's firſt, Jottin” s Life of Eraſmus, 
vol. i. p. 395. 

” Eraſmus diſcuſſes the queſtion, whether Hen. VIII. was 
really and proprio marte the author of the Book againſt 
Luther, and he inclines to the affirmative: not denying, how- 
ever, that he might have had the aſſiſtance of ſome learned men. 
Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. i. p. 486. 

* Eraſmus pays Henry VIII. very high compliments on his 
genius. Strype's Append. of Rec. Memorials, vol. i. p. 274. 

Y Burnet ſays K. Henry was brought to fancy his book was 
written with ſome degree of inſpiration. Pref. Hiſt. Ref. 
vol. i. p. 6. 


pointed 
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pointed Prince to enquire into the Pope's right 
to grant ſuch favours. And enquiry, once ſet 
on foot, found too much encouragement to be 
eaſily dropped or to be confined to a ſingle ar- 
ticle. This and the other foreign claims of 


1 the Romiſh Church were diſcovered, on par- 


ticular examination, to be deſtitute of ſupport 
from either reaſon or revelation. On this oc- 
caſion nothing leſs than a total diſavowal of 
the Papal power and the Romiſh communion 
might immediately have been expected; if 
thoſe prejudices of Henry, which at firſt had 
well-nigh prevented all reformation among us, 
had not now interpoſed for uſeful purpoſes ; if 
they had not interpoſed to reſtrain the ardour 
and vehemence to which religious innovations 
are eminently liable, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of our preſent Church eſtabliſhment. It 
muſt be confeſſed indeed that many circum- 
ſtances in the three next reigns contributed 
to ſtrengthen and confirm the religious ſyſtem, 
which was adopted by the Church of England 
at the commencement of the. Reformation; 
and that our reformers had an invaluable * ad- 
vantage in chooſing their doctrines from not 
having been engaged in perſonal altercation 


2 See Dean Tucker's Letters to Dr. Kippis. 
with 


ſ 
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with the chief champions for either the Ro- 
maniſts or their opponents. But it is no leſs 

true alſo that the particular mode of our Re- 
formation is principally to be aſcribed to Hen- 


ry's determined prepoſſeſſion, to the very laſt, 


in favour of the Romiſh tenets. While the 
ſix articles, which were enforced by him with 
ſo much cruelty, proved deciſively that this 


King's efforts and wiſhes for an alienation 


from the Church of Rome went no farther 


than was conducive to his own power or profit; 


they operated at the ſame time as the moſt 
effectual reſtraint on all haſty avowals of new 
opinions in Religion. | 

It is a juſt obſervation that extremes gene- 
rate each other : and never was the obſervation 
more literally verified, than in the reformation 
which commonly took place in * foreign coun- 


tries. Men had been hindered by the moſt 


_ cruel oppreſſion from enquiring into the Scrip- 


tures. When therefore the light of truth 
broke in at once upon them, its glare was too 
ſtrong for their fight. The full religious li- 
berty, to which oy were at once — 


* A full and n account of the principles and pro- 
ceedings of theſe reformers may be ſeen in the preface to 
Heoker's Eccl. Pol. from p. 19. to p. 22. Works, Folio 
Ed. 1666. 

led 
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led them to exceſſes as fatal as thoſe of the 
Church of Rome, though in the oppoſite ex- 
treme. Every thing, which bore a reſem- 
blance to that Church, was at length abo- 
liſhed as Antichriſtian. Nor were inſtitutions 
tried by their own intrinſic merit, but by the 
affinity which they bore to the Romiſh uſages. 
I ſpeak not of thoſe wild Fanatics, who, un- 
der the name of Anabaptiſts, did ſo much in- 
jury to the cauſe of the reformation about the 
time of its commencement, and who doubtleſs 
ought not to be ranked under any claſs of re- 
formers. Even Luther had often to lament the 


enthuſiaſtic errors of his followers : and Cal- 


Pop 

d «© Every later Church endeavoured to be certain degrees 
*© more removed from conformity with the Church of Rome than 
e the reſt before had been.“ Pref. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. p. 2. 

© Moſheim, vol. iv. p. 315. Luther alſo cannot be ſuppoſed 
to write concerning the Anabaptiſt or Mennonite aſſociates of 
Munzer, but men of his own communion ; when he requeſts of 
Frederic, Duke of Tuſcany, that the ae b ce concerning 
whom he writes, might be favourably dealt with and ſpared: 
«« for that (their error excepted) they ſeemed otherwiſe right 
good men.“ Hooker's Eccl. Pol. Pref. p. 21. To the ſame 
effect the Romaniſts urge againſt Luther (however inconclu- 
lively) that his doctrine had raiſed ſo many ſets and ſeditions 
within the eighteen years, during which it had been publiſhed, 
that it could not come from God. 

Father Paul's Hiſt. of the Council of Trent, p. 70. 

4 Calvin warns Martin Bucer in a letter ſent to him, before 
his coming into England, *© againſt being the author or adviſer 
of middle councils; by which words he plainly ſtrikes at the 
moderation obſerved in the Engliſh Reformation.” Wheatly . 
on the Common Prayer, 8vo. p. 112. | 


vin 
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vin was himſelf ſo intemperate, that he par- 
ticularly cautions Bucer againſt middle or mo- 
derate councils. 

While therefore others went on with en- 
thuſiaſm and immoderate exceſs in their re- 
formation, Henry's prejudices and overbearing 
diſpoſition ſeaſonably interpoſed to counterba- 
lance any ſuch ſpirit in his dominions, and un- 
intentionally produced among us an unprece- 
dented * calmneſs of deliberation upon ſubjects 
of religious controverſy. The *principal points, 
eſtabliſhed and enforced againſt the Romiſh 
Church in his reign, after the diffolution of 
_ thoſe monaſtic bodies which had for many ages 
been powerful means of ſupporting the Papal 
pretenſions, were the difavowal of the Pope's ſu- 
premacy in theſe Kingdoms, and of his infalli- 
bility; the acknowledgment of a right in every 
national Church, with the concurrence of its 
head or civil ruler, to examine into and reform 


© 'See, on this ſubject in general, Hume's Hiſt, of England, 
vol. iii. p. 122, &c. 4to. Ed. 

f Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. i. p. 255 and oe. 

5 Burnet's Pref. to his Hiſt. Ref. 

* In the reign of Hen. VIII. many of the errors of popery 
were laid open, and condemned in the Pia et Catholica Inſti- 
_ «© tutio,”* or, as it was called, when republiſned ſix years after, 
the Kings Book” or © the neceflary Erudition; but none 
were obliged to aſſent to it. Burnet on the Articles, Fol. 5. 
Strype's Eccl. Memor. vol. i. p. 378 and 381. 


all 
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all religious errors and corruptions, whether in 
Doctrine or Diſcipline: and, what might be 
deſigned to operate as the means of vindicating 
theſe infringements on the former government 
of the Church, the permiſſion of the Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongue. But, whatever 
might be the political deſign of this permiſſion 
of the Scriptures, it operated to the beſt reli- 
gious purpoſes. It was the one great thing 
wanted in the darker ages: and, joined to the 
permiſſion, which was alſo ſuperadded in the 
ſame reign, of ſome of the principal parts of 
the Liturgy in the vulgar tongue, effectually 
promoted both the knowledge and the practice 
of true Chriſtianity. From theſe points, eſta- 
bliſhed and enforced by the moſt determined 
authority, a genera] reformation was ſoon to 
be expected. The abſurdities and impieties 
of the Romiſh Church cannot long remain 
_ undiſcovered by thoſe, who have acceſs to the 


i See Wheatly on the Common Prayer. And Burnet's Hiſt. 
Ref. vol. 1. p. 226 and 249. p 


* © Many attempts were made by Gardiner and others to 
« induce the King to deprive the people again of the uſe of the 
„ Scriptures. But Henry the 8th was fully reſolved to go through 
« with it.“ Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. i. p. 314. 


1 Tt has been remarked that Hen. VIII. reſembled Luther in 


the firmneſs and inflexibleneſs of his mind. No other frame of 


mind could have ſupported them in the different reformations 
which they attempted. | 
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Scriptures and who are at liberty to uſe their 
own judgment in the interpretation of them. 
The ſucceeding reign, being an entire mi- 
nority,: happily required in the Regents much 
deliberation before any great alterations were 
to be made in the old Religion. Happily alſo 
the influence of the regal power was ſufficient 


to reſtrain the effects of any ® contrary incli- 


nation in others. At the time therefore when 
the rulers of our Church were moſt engaged in 
its reformation, and moſt expoſed to danger 
from the advice as well as the example of fo- 
reign reformers, they made no raſh advances. 


= There were among our countrymen in the days of Edw. VI. 
many who wiſhed to run into the exceſſes of foreign reformers : 
but they appear to have been neither violent nor troubleſome, 
when compared with others of the ſame principles in ſubſequent 
times. | | . 

n See, as before, Wheatly on the Common Prayer, p. 112. 
8v0. 


It was deſigned by Cranmer and his friends to carry on the 
reformation by ſlow degrees, not hazarding too much at once. 
Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 25. | 

See a proclamation againſt thoſe who ſhould raſhly innovate, 
or perſuade people from the old accuſtomed rites. Burnet's 
Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 59. Strype's Mem. vol. ii. p. 83. 

The preachers alſo were urged to uſe caution and moderation: 


not to ſet the people on to make innovation: and for things 


not yet changed to wait patiently, Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. 


p. 61, 64, 65, 


But it is impoſſible that the principles of the Engliſh reforma- 
tion ſhould be better deſcribed than they are by Bp. Jewell in 
his admirable Apology for our Church: Nos quidem (ſays 
he) uti diximus de mutanda religione nihil temere aut inſo · 

| 6 lenter, 
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The doctrines of the Romiſh Church, which 
had been much and diſpaſſionately * canvaſſed 
in the preceding reign, were again examined 
by men of learning, of judgment, and of can- 
dour : and thoſe among them, which were in- 
conſiſtent with genuine Chriſtianity, were gra- 
dually rejected ; tranſubſtantiation, which was 
among the lateſt corruptions of the Romiſh 
Church and which had made the moſt durable 
impreſſion on the minds both of men of * learn- 
ing and of the people in general, being re- 


« lenter, nihil nifi cunctanter et magna cum deliberatione feci- 
© mus,” &c. p. 155. See alſo Jewell's Epiſt. de Concil. Tri- 


dent. § 32. 
They had many hin men among them who had been 


t examining theſe matters many years.“ 
| Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 26. 


4 Luther was a conſtant advocate for tranſubſtantiation, or 
at leaſt for conſubſtantiation. 


Cranmer and Ridley were themſelves in the dark concerning 


the corporal preſence, till Bertram's book firſt convinced Ridley. 
Burnet's Pref. to Hiſt. Ref. vol. 1. p. 10. 

Thus Ridley alſo himſelf, after ſpeaking in his © Proteſtatio” 
very highly of Bertram, ſays, hic mihi primus aurem vulſit 
«« et a pervulgato Eccleſiæ Romanenſis errore ad diligentiorem 
« Scripturz et veterum eccleſiaſticorum hac in re (fcil. de præ- 
« ſentia reali) inveſtigationem primus ire coegit.” 

r Burnet ſays that on account of the prejudices of the people 
it was neceſſary to open the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation fully 
before any change was made in the doctrine of the Church. 

5 Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 104. 
| Again he ſays, “ as to the corporal preſence in the Sacrament 

„ there were 0 iſputes for a year together in K. Edward's time 

«« before there was any determination made.“ | 
Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 267, See alſo p. 110. 


ſerved 
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ſerved for the laſt object of our reform- 


ation. In the mean time alſo the oppoſi- Z 
tion, permitted in the Romaniſts at home, was 


of no inconſiderable ſervice to the cauſe againſt 
which it was levelled; ſince alterations were 


not made, till the reaſonableneſs and neceflity 


of them had been fully and openly proved. 
And if, under ſuch circumſtances, our reform- 
ers were obliged to contend for every ſtep as 
they proceeded ; they and their ſucceſſors de- 
rived this advantage at leaſt from the laborious 
contention, that the ground, thus gained, was 
more eaſily tenable in future times. 

While the Engliſh Reformation was thus 


gradually matured, the ſuperintenders of this 


great work were careful to make known the 
different parts of their new eſtabliſhment. 
Having finally ſeparated themſelves from the 
Church of Rome, through which they traced 


back their origin to the apoſtolical age; it was 


neceſſary that they ſhould prove themſelves' to 
be a viſible Church; and, agreeably to the 
* precepts of the Apoſtles and the practice of 


s Hume ſays it was the laſt doctrine of Popery which was 
wholly abandoned by the people ; ; aſſigning the reaſons why it 
was ſo. Hiſt. of Engl. vol. iii. p. 319. 4to. Edit. 

t Strype's Memor. vol. ii, p- 84 and 208, 

-Burner's Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 105. 5 
FS Or. Div; 40- 


all 
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all Chriſtian ſocieties, that they ſhould inſtitute | 
rites and ceremonies, a public form of worſhip, 
and particular modes of inſtruction. And, 
| fince the Scriptures are not ſo explicit in all 
points, as abſolutely to preclude all pernicious 
doctrines, and the authoritative interpretations 
of the- Church of Rome had been diſclaimed ; 
it was neceſſary alſo that certain doctrinal ex- 
poſitions and deciſions ſhould be ſet forth to di- 
rect the conſciences and to guard the faith of 
the members of their community. Somewhat 
of this ſort had been publicly done by the fo- 
reign Proteſtants in different ” confeſſions of 
their Faith. In the Church of England it was 
done by the Liturgy, the ? Catechiſm, the 


* That of Auſburgh and others: ſee © Corpus et Syntagma 


- « Conf:ſionum.”” Geneve 1612. 


* Our Liturgy may be ſaid to have commenced in the year 
1537, when Henry VIII. permitted the Convocation to ſet forth 
the Lord's Prayer, Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the ſeven Sacraments in the vulgar tongue. Many 
of the additions made to complete it, which are erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed to have been taken by the reformers from the Romanitts, 
were, as Stillingfleet ſays, adopted by both the Romaniſts and 
our reformers from the old Gallican Liturgy. Orig, Brit. p. 231. 
And from Cave we may learn that our Service for the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is nearly the ſame in ſubſtance, as 
that which was uſed in 2 primitive Church. * _ 5 
| See Cave's Prim. Chriſt. vol. i. chap. 11. 
Our Liturgy was not completed in any degree before the year 
1547, when it was publiſhed under Edward the VI. See a par- 
ticular account of the alterations ſince made in it, &c. in 
Wheatly. See alſo concerning it Strype's Memor. vol. ii. p. 8. 
Y See Strype's Memor. I p- 32, 368, 420. We are 
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* Homilies, and the · Articles, which were au- 


thoritatively ſet forth in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth. By means of all theſe whatever 


appeared to be expedient to an eſtabliſhed and 


national profeſſion of our religion, in addition 
to the unreſtrained uſe of the Scriptures, was 


abundantly ſupplied. The great duties and 


principles of Chriſtianity were laid down; 
and the important errors, as well of the Ro- 
maniſts as of the more violent Proteſtants both 
at home and abroad, were particularly guard- 
ed againſt. At the ſame time the Epiſcopal go- 
vernment, which had prevailed from the ear- 
lieſt ages of Chriſtianity, was preſerved invio- 
late: and our reformers conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played their moderation by retaining various 


parts of the old Liturgies, and as many 


of the more important uſages and ceremo- 
nies of the Church, as were innocent and 
conducive to order and decency; a modera- 


| tion, which at once reſtrained the ardour of in- 


not however to ſuppoſe that the la Catechiſm 3 


all that is found in our Catechiſm at preſent. With the expoſi- 

tion of the Lord's Prayer ended the Catechiſm in all the 

«« Common Prayer Books before that of K. James the Firſt, who 

« atter the Conference at Hampton Court ordered this latter 

<<. part concerning the Sacraments to be added.“ TONE * Ni- 

cholls on the Common Prayer in loc. 
* See Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. vol. ii. p. 7 
of rh the ſame, p Fat of the Records. 
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[ 


novation among their own countrymen, and 


proved to all mankind that they were deſirous 


to retain whatever was venerable in eccleſiaſti- 
cal antiquity, and to join with the Romaniſts 
not only in eſſential doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
but alfo in all thoſe matters of Church wor- 
ſhip which are in any reſpect uſeful and deco- 
— 213 i770 Ee 
Our reformation, having proceeded thus far 
in the reign of the ſixth Edward, was ſoon 


after checked in its progreſs. The reign of 
Mary was diſtinguiſhed by a reeſtabliſnment 


of Popiſh ſuperſtition. But the continuance 
of her reign was too ſhort to root out the zeal 
for religious purity, which had ſo widely ex- 
tended itſelf among us. Short however as it 


was, it involved our Church in many imme- 
diate evils, and laid the foundation of number- 


leſs others which we were afterwards to ex- 
perience. The bloody perſecutions, which 


raged at that time, were without doubt moſt 


ſenſibly felt during their continuance. But 


the moſt extenſive evils of thoſe cruelties will 


d See the rule which the reformers laid down to change no- 
thing for novelty's ſake. Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 73. 

See alſo an excellent account and vindication of the proceed- 
ings of the Church of England in this reſpeQ in Hooker's Eccl. 
Pol. b. iv. c. 14. | | - | 
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be diſcovered in their remote conſequences; 


in the alteration made in the opinions of ſome 
of our Engliſh divines concerning predeſtina- 


tion, and other concomitant and important 


doctrines; and in the invincible averſion from 


our Church which afterwards prevailed among 


many of its former members. 
Our Liturgy, Catechiſm, and Homilies, 


the treatiſes drawn up for the inſtruction of 


the people and the reformation of the eccleſi- 
aſtical laws under the authority of Hen. VIII. 
and Edward VI. and the private writings of 
our original reformers themſelves, all prove. 
e that they 5 ſided with Eraſmus and 


a Biſhop Bull ſays, © a Calvini cum diſciplina tum doctrina 
(ua parte ipſe a Melancthone aliiſque inſtaurati purioris 
20 Chriftaniſimi magiſtris antiquioribus abierit) prorſus alienos 
«« \fuiſſe reformationis noſtræ auctores ſatis conſtat, &c.“ Apol. 


. pro Harmon. p. 57. And the paraphraſe of Eraſmus, who wrote 


againſt Luther on the doctrine of predeſtination, is known to have 
been placed in our churches for the inſtruction of the people by 


both Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth. What Moſheim fays on 


the ſubject ought to be applied to our firſt reformers : for it was 
by them that the doctrine and diſcipline of our Church were mo- 
delled. If we conſider, ſays he, the genius and ſpirit of the 
Church of England during this Pars! (the beginning of the 
«© 17th century) we ſhall plainly ſee that the doctrine of the 
** Gomariſts concerning predeſtination and grace could not 
«© meet there with a favourable reception; ſince the leading 
«« doctors of that Church were zealous in modelling i its doctrines 
and diſcipline after the ſentiments and inſtitutions, that were 


* received in the primitive times; and ſince thoſe early fathers, 


_ they followed with a 8 ſubmiſſion, had never 
3 pre- 
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Melancthon, and not with Luther or 'Calvin, 
in the doctrines which relate to the divine de- 
crees. And indeed our Articles, which have 
not been * materially altered in this reſpect, 
Funn alſo the ſame. For whatever little 

* conceſſion appears to have been made con- 
cerning predeſtination in the 17th Article; it 
is immediately after withdrawn' by the con- 
cluding clauſe of the fame Article: a clauſe, 
which undoubtedly is not to be eonſtrued in a 
Calviniſtic ſenſe, and which from the begin- 
ning has been juſtly deemed to convey the 
determination of the Church of England on 
this important doctrine z as indeed was de- 


«© preſumed before Areas to ſet limits he extent of the 
divine grace and mercy.” Eccl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 369, 370. 
See allo Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 645 and 648: and 
for the whole of the queſtion concerning the opinions of our 
firſt reformers on the divine decrees, ſee Heylyn's Hiſt. of the 

Quinquarticular controverſy, Tracts, p. 541—588. See more- 
over able vindications of our firſt reformers on the ſubject before 
us in Dr. Nowell's Reply to Pietas Oxonienſis, Dean Tucker's 
Letters to Dr. Kippis, and Dr. Wincheſter's Diſſertation on the 
17th Article. 

1 See Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. Records, p- 209. | 
This was made principally to gratify Fn and Peter 

Martyr. 

* 1t refers immediately to a paragraph in the Sazonic Confeſ- 
fion publiſhed by Melan&hon in the ſame year, in which our 
Articles were firſt publiſhed, which paragraph is By roved deci- 
fively to be Armiman by the words which follow. See the Sax- 


onic Confeſſion, p. 84. in the Corpus et ee Confeſſio- 
«« num.” Geneva 1612. | 


8 Biſhop Bancroft at the Conference i in the firſt year of James 
M 3 the 
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clared and admitted in the religious conference, 
held in the firſt year of the next reign after 
the final eſtabliſhment of theſe Articles. But 
the Lambeth Articles, which were propoſed 
as an addition to the eſtabliſhed Articles of our 
Church, and: the ſubſcription of our delegates 
to the deciſions of the Synod of Dort, prove 
that Calvin's tenets concerning the divine de- 
crees obtained afterwards for 'a * time among 
ſome of the rulers: of our Church. This 
change of religious opinion is juſtly reckoned 
1 TIE number op the _ "WE! TERS 


j 


the Firſt declared ts that the Galen of the Church of 
England on the ſubject of predeſtination was contained in this 


concluding clauſe. And what makes his declaration the more 


worthy of obſervatios is, that he was one of the four Biſhops who 
ſigned the Lambeth. Articles. To this declaration K. James aſ- 
ſented.” Fuller's Hiſt. b. x. p. 11. See alſo to this effect Col- 


* s Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 676. 


Correſpondently with this Burnet ſays, that the Church of 
10 England has wiſely avoided the ſplitting aſunder on the 22 
<« points of divine decrees, which have broken ſo many of 


«© reformed beyond ſea; but in theſe has left divines to the free- 
dom of their own opinion.“ Pref. vol. ii. Hiſt. Ref. p. 15. 


h Our divines were brought back to the opinions of our firſt 
reformers on predeſtination, &c. by Archbiſhop Laud and Bi- 
ſhop Bull. Waterland aſcribes it to the writings of the latter. 
Defence, Pref. p. 9. 

i Strype i in his Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift ſays, that till 
«© about the year 1595 Calvin's way of explaining the divine 
** decrees was not entertained by many learned men in the Uni- 
« verſity of Cambridge: bur theſe opinions were introduced by 
* ſome of our Divines who during the perſecution under Queen 
** Mary had fled to Geneva, Zurich,” &c. p. 435. 


from 
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from the refidence of many zealous members 
of our Communion during Queen Mary's per- 
ſecution among the advocates for abſolute pre- 
deſtination; and to this very day is found both 
to have a pernicious influence on the faith of 
ſome of our injudicious brethren, and to give 
apparent ſanction to the male volent and * ge- 
neral ſarcaſms of our enemies. 

Other remote and pernicious conſequences 
of the perſecution of Queen Mary diſcover 
themſelves in the invincible averſion from our 
Church, which prevailed among many of its 
members who had been obliged during her 
reign to ſcek for ſhelter in foreign countries; 
and who, when the ſtorm which drove them 
from their home had ſpent its fury, returned 
not with we affection for hey old Commu- 


& When Mr. Gibbon ſarcaſtically. cenſures the firſt reformers 
for their tenets concerning predeſtination, „his cenſures are qua- 
lified by no exceptions, vol. v. p. 537. It may be remarked 
with regard to the doctrine of predeſtination, that the diſeredit 
of it ought not to be thrown by our adverſaries excluſively, or 
even principally, on the reformers. Though, as Biſhop Bull very 
juſtly ſays, ** it was never thought of for the four firſt ages, 
nor evefi after that time by the Greek Church; yet it appears 
to have been part of the creed of the leading men in the Ro- 
miſh Communion from the time of its great advocate Auguf- 
tine to that of the Reformation. It interfered however too 22 
dently with the doctrine of merit to be openly taught by them 
in the later ages. See Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, vol. 1. p. 3355 

Dean Tucker's Letters to Dr. Kippis, p. 79; and allo 
Iyn's Reformation juſtified. Tracts, p. 510. 
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nion. They had been driyen from their coun- 
try by the perſecuting ſpirit of the Romiſh 
Church; they naturally therefore carried with 


them a hatred of this Church: and the ex- 
ample of foreign reformers, adding force and 


virulence to their private reſentments, left 
them on their return no charity for any eſta- 
bliſhment which bore the moſt diſtant reſem- 
blance to. it. Theſe men formed in proceſs 
of time the original claſs of avowed Diſſenters 
among us, and from Fheir own form of Church 
government have been called Preſbyterians. 


During their exile they expreſſed an ardent 


deſire to ® alter our Liturgy, and to reduce it 
to a conformity with that of the French Pro- 
teſtants; though there is no reaſon to expect 
that their objections to our Liturgy would 
have been *obviated by this alteration : and, 


1 They were a defars called Puritans from their refuſal to fub- 
ſerĩbe to our Articles & c. and their affectation of ſuperior purity. 
There were indeed men of this ſort among us in the days of 
Edw. VI; but the name of Puritans was not given them before 
the fixth of Elizabeth. Fuller s Church Hiſt. Cent. xv i. p. 76. 

Camden in his Liſe of Elizabeth ſays, they ſhowed themſelves 
9 in the tenth year of her reign. P. 107. 3d ed. fol. 

= Fuller's Church Hiſt. Cent. xvr. p. 27: and Collier's 
Eecl. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 392—6. Attempts of this kind were made 
at Frankfort; and attempts of a ſimilar nature were made alſo, 
about the ſame time, at other places. See Bale's Letter from 
Bafil in Strype's Memor. vol. iti. p. 107. 

Mr. Bingham has proved that whatever objefiione are 
urges by the — againſt the Church of England mw | 
alſo 
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ſuch was the ſuperiority of our own Nile 
tion, that one of high character, who was well 
acquainted with that Liturgy, is known to 
have declared ſoon after, upon a view of our 
ſolemn ſervice and ceremonies, that if the 
« reformed Churches in France had kept the 
« ſame order, there would have been thou- 
« ſands of proteſtants more.” Not * long after 
the return of theſe exiles they proceeded to 
erect a new form of Church-government and 
_ conſtituted a regular Preſbytery. But how 
little they were diſpoſed to agree among them- 
ſelves in any form .of divine worſhip, which 
might be ſubſtituted in the room of the eſta- 
bliſhed Liturgy, is well aſcertained by the in- 
finite variety of opinion found among them, 


alſo againſt the French Church in © the F rench Church's Us 8 
«© Io Fw for the Church of England.“ Works, vol. ii. fol. 


7 Bancroft Biſhop of London fays to K. James at the Confe- 
rence in the firſt year of his reign, may it pleaſe your Ma- 
s jeſty to remember the ſpeech of the French ambaſſador, 
| ©© Monſieur Rognee” (afterwards the famous Duke de Sully), 

«© upon the view of our ſolemn Service and Ceremonies, &c. 
Fuller's Church Hiſt. Cent. xv11. p. 13. See alſo Collier's 
Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 677. 

P This was done at Wandſworth i in Surry in the year 1573. 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 541, Fuller calls it the firit- 
born of all Preſbyteries in England: and ſays (Cent. xv1. p. 
103.) that ** ſecundum uſum Wandſworth” was as much ho- 
noured by the Preſbyterians, as © ſecundum uſum Sarum” had 
been by the Romanits. | 


when 
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when they were requeſted by the great astateſ- 
man of that age to draw up ſuch a Liturgy, 
as they could recommend and approve in all 


Its parts. Whether it aroſe from an irrecon- 


cilable diſagreement among themſelves con- 
cerning a Liturgy or from their hatred of the 


Church of Rome, they ſoon expreſſed an aver- 
fion from our eſtabliſhment. not only on ac- 


count of the authority over the Church, which 
it gives to the King as the ſupreme” magi- 
ſtrate, and its * Epiſcopal form of government; 


but alſo on account of its admiſſion of ſet 
forms of prayer: they moreover expreſſed of- 
fence at ; the habits of HE . * 12 7 * 


q Burleigh. See Fuller's Church Hiſt. Oz xvI. p. 178. 

The intention of the Preſbyterians, as Bancroft argues, 
was to transfer the Pope's ſupremacy to their . 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 610. 

Though even Knox (as K. james ſays) condeſcended to write 
to the Queen Regent of Scotland, as ſoon as Mary had over- 
turned the Reformation in England, informing her that ſhe was 
the ſupreme head of the Church. Collier's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 682. 

See Camden's Life of Elizabeth, p. 420. 

* The Preſbyterian mode of worſhip ſeems to have been taken 
from the alternative permitted under Knox's, or the old, Litur- 


- gy in Scotland; to which it is ſubjoined: It ſhall not be ne- 


*« ceſiary for the minifters daily to repeat all theſe things before- 
mentioned; but beginning with ſome manner of confeſſion 
ta. proceed to the ſermon : which ended, he either uſeth the 
«« prayer for all eſtates, or elſe prayeth as the ſpirit of God ſhall 
move his heart, framing the ſame according to the time and 
manner which he hath entreated of.“ 

Collier's Hit. vol. ii. p. 561. 


- Church- 


Church -· muſic, the ſign of the Croſs preſerib- 
ed in the office of baptiſm, and various other 
fuch- circumſtances; inſiſting that the Church 
of England ought to conform in all reſpe&s to 
the uſages of foreign Proteſtants, and pro- 
- ceeding by degrees to a rage for innovation 
which was ſcarcely exceeded by the wildeſt 
enthuſiaſm of antecedent reformers. - 
To guard therefore that ' moſt invaluable 
moderation, with which we were ſo peculiarly 
blefled at the commencement of our reforma- 
tion, it was found neceſſary after the reſto- 
ration of our Church under Elizabeth to 
provide it with new barriers againſt the en- 
thuſiaſm of innovation. This was done by 
alterations made in the Articles, by the Canons 
which were enforced during the reign of 
: Elizabeth, and by the S of a 


u Dean Tucker inſiſts in his Letters to Dr. Kippis that the 
ſign of the croſs is uſed with as after, not at, baptiſm : and ſays 
that he thinks all the loud clamours of the diſſenters againſt our 
ceremonies terminate in this and the act of kneeling at the Sa- 
crament. P. 23. 

The ſteps, taken by Q. Elizabeth to reſtore and perſes the 
reformation among us, were conducted by the ſame kind of de- 
liberation, which prevailed in her brother's reign. See what 
Camden ſays very particularly on the ſubject— Life of Eliz. 


31. 

See alſo Burnet's Hiſt. OW We. ii. p. 376, 378, 381, 407. 
* Gibſon's Codex, Pref. p. 

7 Camden's Life of Eliz. p. 5 and 388. 


ſtrict 
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ſtrict conformity to the bene 


ment. 

The alterations, made at thus time in tha 
Articles, were not ſucceeded, like *thoſe made 
at the fame time in the Liturgy, that other 
diſtinguiſhed part of our ſyſtem, by new alter 
ations at ſubſequent periods in order to ad- 
vance our eſtabliſhed forms to their preſent 
ſtate of excellence: but theſe Articles have 
thenceforward remained the fame. unvaried 
compendium. of our national Faith. As Bp. 
Bull ſays, they are not propoſed as eſſentials 
«of Religion, without which no man can be 
« ſaved: theſe are ſuppoſed to be contained in 
* the old Creeds, and therefore the old Creeds 
are made parts of our Liturgy and are to 
« be joined in by all.” We are to conſider 
the Articles, as a ſummary of our Religion, 

calculated to preſerve union and peace among 
all the members of our Church, and to aſcer- 
tain and + ROE the belief and ate of 


»FTheſe alterations were made by bn ad moderate di- 
vines. Camden's Life of Eliz. p. 16. _— 


© See an account of the 2 core alterations of the Larry 
in Wheatly. 


> Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. ii. p. 195. 
© Bull's Vindication of the Church of England, "4 p- 217. 
Burnet on the Articles, fol. p. 6—8. 


| thoſe 
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thoſe among us who are intruſted with the 
care of public inſtruction. 

As theſe Articles are the great i 
through which, under the Scriptures, our 
Religion is delivered down to us; it may form 

an uſeful part of the preſent plan, if I endea- 
vour to repreſent in a connected manner the 
general ſubſtance of them: ſince ſuch a repre- 
ſentation of their contents muſt at once evince, 
that they in reality comprehend nothing more, 
than the doctrines of Scripture, expreſſed ſo 
as to aſcertain our own Faith, and guarded by 
particular declarations againſt the dangerous 
opinions of others. 

They begin with the principal of thoſe great 
doctrines of our Religion, which were pre- 
ſerved entire during the darker ages: they 
begin with aſſerting not only that all things 
were created and are preſerved by one all- 
perfect God, but alſo that three Perſons are 
comprehended under the Unity of the divine 
nature. They then * proceed to aſſert - that the 
Son or ſecond Perſon is really God, being be- 

| gotten of the Father by an eternal generation; 
— that to redeem us from our fallen condition 
he vouchſafed to aſſume human nature into 
the ſame perſon with his own; that our Re- 


e Art. 1. e f Art. 2. 
| deemer 
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deemer or Chriſt, being thus compounded of 
the divine and human nature, died for our 
fins, *deſcended to the regions below, and 
afterwards roſe again and aſcended into hea- 
ven, there to remain till he returns to be our 
judge; that the Holy * Ghoſt or third Perſon, 
by an incomprehenſible derivation of exiſtence, 
different from the generation of the Son, pro- 
ceeded from the two other Perſons of the God- 
head and is alſo himſelf e -f and em rg 
God. 

Going on to > the Spe chat great repo- 
ſitory of our Religion which was now happily 
laid open again for general uſe, the Articles of 
our Church inſiſt on the ſufficiency of Scrip- 
ture to ſalvation, to the excluſion undoubtedly 
of all intermixture of philoſophical ſpeculation, 
no leſs than of all Romiſh tradition: they ſtate 
ſeparately the Canonical and the other books; 
and are careful not to diminiſh, with the 
Church of Rome, the authority of divine In- 
ſpiration by extending its infallibility- to the 
Mpprryphal writings: they then affirm the 

| conſiſtency of the Old Teſtament with the 
New, with regard to eternal life no leſs than 
other doctrines; and the eternal W b of 
its moral precepts. 


EF *. b Art. 4. i Art. 5. 
. . 5. | 


Having 
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Having adopted the ſame three Creeds 
with the Romiſh Church, our Articles pro- 
ceed to the great reaſon, which made a 
Redeemer neceſſary for us, and to the parts 
of our Religion which are intimately con- 
nected with it. In mentioning the fall of 
Adam they ſay nothing of any guilt immedi- 
ately derived to us from it: they ſay only, that, 
human nature being in conſequence of this fall 
inherently corrupt and ſuch as would of itſelf 
merit the wrath and * damnation of God, the 
grace of God, to be derived to us through the 
merits of Chriſt, is neceſſary to excite in us, 
and to co-operate with our own will in per- 
fecting, ſuch a faith and conduct as will ren- 
der us acceptable to God; — that, as far as re- 
lates to ourſelves, the ſole * cauſe of this our 


TS. a Art. 9. 

As the corruption, here ſpoken of, is ſaid to extend to every 
man born into the world; our article only aſſerts that it merits 
the wrath and damnation (or condemnation) of God ; and not, 
as it is expreſſed in the confeſſions of Auſburgh, Saxony, and 
Wirtemburgh, and implied in all the other Proteſtant confeſſions 
on the ſubject, his eternal damnation.“ See Corpus et Syn- 
** tagma Confeſſionumꝰ publiſhed at Geneva in the year 1612. 

Doubtleſs, it was not without very particular deſign that the 
word ** eternal” was here omitted by our reformers : as we 
maſt infer alſo with regard to every ſimilar omiſſion, where a 
doctrine has been long canvaſſed and the force of any queſtion 
concerning it depends upon the part which is omitted. This 
obſervation applies not leſs powerfully to our 17th than to our 
gth Article. %% TFH | 


” F c accept- 


Moſh. Ecel. Hiſt. vol. iv. N 127. 
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acceptance or juſtification is faith in the merits 
of Chriſt; a faith however, which does not ſuper- 


os but on the contrary ; neceſſarily produces 


- © Art. 12. The frees, which led many of the more violent 
reformers to the oppoſite extreme from the Church of Rome in 
other doctrines, had the ſame effect with regard to juſtification, 
In oppoſition to what was commonly taught of the merit of works 
in the Romiſh Church theſe reformers inſiſted ſo entirely on jul- 
tification by faith alone, as to exclude any conſequent neceſſity . 
of good works. The learned and Judicious Dr. 1 was. 
commanded by Cranmer to enquire into this ſubje&, and to 
write a treatiſe upon it. In this treatiſe Dr. R. ſays, that in 
** thoſe Scriptures, where it is ſaid we are juſtified by faith, we 
„may not think we are juſtified by faith, as it is a ſeparate 


virtue from hope, and charity, fear of God, and repentance; 


„ but by it is meant faith, neither only nor alone, but with the 
* forefaid virtues coupled together, containing obedience to the 
whole doctrine and religion of Chriſt. But for the definition 
« of faith, which ſome propoſed as if there was a certainty that 


* one was predeſtinated, they found nothing of it either in the 


** Scriptures or the Doctors and thought that it could not be 
„known.“ Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. vol. i. p. 287—8, See alſo 


concerning juſtification the Articles drawn up in Hen. VIIIth's 
reign— Appendix to Strype's Memor. vol. i. p. 301: and the 4th 


Article concerning Juſtification, Strype's Memor. vol. 11. p.141. 
See moreover the Homily on Salvation which muſt be referred 


do Juſtification. Indeed that the Engliſh reformers meant to 
_ repreſent the neceſſity of good works in the moſt forcible man- 


ner appears from hence, that they ſer up the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments in the room of the Romiſh Pixis. Dean 
Tucker ſays in his Letters to Dr. Kippis : © this inftance of the 


« Creed and Ten Commandments re. be up over the altar is I 
«think peculiar to our Engliſh Churc | 
a very eafly period introduced with the Engliſh reformation | 


It was however at 


into Ireland. It is ſtated in a citation from Archbiſhop Uſher 
that George Brown Archbiſhop of Dublin in the reign of Hen. 
VIII. having removed all ſuperſtitious relics and images from 
the two Cathedrals in Dublin and from all the Churches in his 
Dioceſe <* cauſed the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, 
* and the Creed to be placed in gilded frames about the altars. 


and 
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_ a G inen good works in us 3 though at the 


fame time theſe good works, being perfected 
in their principle and rendered acceptable to 
God through this faith only, are without it to 
be conſidered as eſſentially defective, or as par- 
taking of ſin; — that works of * ſupereroga- 
tion are arrogant conceits; ſince, even if we 
do all that is commanded us, we are unprofit- 
able ſervants, and Chriſt only has done what 
was commanded ; — that our ſins, as well ” af- 
ter as before baptiſm, are pardonable ; man 
being at all times expoſed to fin, and through 
the grace of God capable of repentance and re- 
formation. The Articles then ſay nothing of 
reprobation : they ſay concerning predeſtina- 
tion to life - that it is the determination of 
certain perſons to eternal happineſs through 
_ Chriſt by a decree of God, which is kept ſe- 
cret from us, and which may reſult (confiſtent- 
ly with whatever our Church has here affert- 
ed) from his fore-knowledge of their compli- 
ance with the conditions of the Chriſtian co- 
venant ;—that the conſideration of this doc- 
trine, though comfortable and uſeful to ſome, 
may be attended with dangerous conſequences 


. * Art. 1. 
0. * Art. 17. 
N to 
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to others; and that from v thence the promiſes - 
of God are to be received, as they are general- : 
ly ſet forth to us in Scripture ; —moreover, . 
that we can be faved by no name whatever, 
but that of Chriſt ; to the excluſion of other 
Religions from equal powers of procuring ſal- 


vation with the Chriſtian, and to the excluſion 


alſo of all corruptions of Chriſtianity by the 
adoration of fictitious interceſſors. 
After this they declare with regard to the 


Church that it is the viſible communion of 


the faithful, among whom the word of God is 


taught and the Sacraments duly adminiſtered; 


and that Churches of the greateſt eminence have 


_ erred both in doctrine and diſcipline: that the 


* power of the Church extends to rites and cere- 
monies, and the regulation of diſputable matters 

in controverſies of faith, but is not to be oppoſed 
to the Scripturesnor placed on alevelof enacting 
authority with them :—that general councils 


themſelves are compoſed of fallible members, 


and that theſe ought not to be afſembled with- 
out the conſent of the civil power that the 


Y See what is before ſaid to prove that the doctrine of the 
Church of England on predeſtination is contained in this con- 
ciudjag clauſe, See alſo Dr. Wincheſter's able diſſertation on 
the 17th Article, publiſhed at Oxford in the year 1773: in 
which it is very fully proved concerning the Article in general, 
that it was not drawn up conformably to the doctrine of Calvin. 

* Art. 18. * Art 19.  * At. #0 © Art. 21. 


Romiſh 


ore — - 
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Romiſh Church (however authoriſed by gene- 
ral rn has erred in whatever it has taught 
concerning purgatory, indulgences, the wor- 
| ſhipping of images and relics, and the invoca- 
tion of Saints. Our Articles then maintain, 
with the injunctions of the Romaniſts, that 
miniſters in the Church are to be © lawfully ap- 
pointed ; but they condemn that great ſource 
of corruption in the darker ages, the uſe of 

_ * unknown languages in their miniſtration. 
With regard to the Sagramen ts, they agree 
with the Church of Rome' in ſome reſpects 
and differ from it in others : they agree with 
it—that the Sacraments of Baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper are not only external * ſigns of 
our Religion, but likewiſe means of internal 
Grace ;—that the adminiſtration of theſe Sa- 
craments by * unworthy miniſters does not 
take from their efficacy that Baptiſm ad- 
mits us to a participation of the pardon and 
Grace which are promiſed under the Chriſ- 
tian covenant, and that it is to be adminiſtered 
to infants ;—that the * Lord's ſupper, when 


properly received, communicates to us the . 


body and blood of Chriſt in a heavenly and 
ſpiritual manner, or, in other words, it holds 


* Art #2. - v Art 23. f Art. 24. 
E Part of Art. 25, 27, and 28. - Art. 26. 
Part of Art, 27. k Part of Art. 28. 
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forth means by which we may continually pro- 
cure for our ſouls thoſe benefits of pardon and 
grace, which were purchaſed for us by the 


facrifice of Chriſt and to which we are ad- 


mitted at firſt in Baptiſm and that bad men 
are rather to expect a 'curſe than a bleſſing 
from a participation of this Holy Supper. 
Our Articles differ however from the doc- 
trines of the Romaniſts with regard to the 
® number of the Sacraments ; condemn their 
refuſal of the cup tg the laity, their doctrine of 
* tranſubſtantiation, and its conſequences, the 
carrying about and worſhipping of the conſe- 


_ crated elements, as if they were Chriſt's real 
body; and declare at length, in oppoſition to 
all the doctrines of the Romiſh Church to the 


contrary, that the atonement made for the fins 
of the world was * perfected by Chriſt's obla- 
tion of himſelf once . | 


Alfter the account of the Sacraments, which 
| Cloſes the doctrinal parts of Chriſtianity in our 


Articles, as it cloſes alſo at preſent the religious 
inſtruction given us in our Church Catechiſm ; 
we have eight Articles, independent of each o- 
ther, and, in general, deſigned to ſecure us againſt 
poſitions of our adverſaries, whether Romaniſts 
part of Art. 25 and 9. part of Art. 25. 


a Art. 30. o Part of Art. 28. » Art. 31. 
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or Seftaries. Theſe contain 4 condemnation of 
the injunction of * celibacy on the Clergy ; an 
afſertion—that * excommunicated perſons are 
not to be conſidered as Chriſtians ;—that * ce- 
remonies, though not neceſſarily the fame in 
all places, are however not to be wantonly 
violated, and that they are ſubject to the regu- 
lation of the particular Church by which they 
are appointed. They contain alſo an enume- 
ration and adoption of our Church Homilies: 
an aſſertion, that our " ordinations and conſe- 
crations are valid ;—that the governour of 
the "Nate is governour alſo of the Church, 
but that his eccleſiaſtical government is con- 
fined to the externals of Religion ;—that the 
| Biſhop of Rome has no Juriſdiction in En- 
gland, ;—that the civil power may puniſh 
_ Chriſtians with death ;—and that Chriſtians 
may, at the command of that power, carry 
arms and ſerve in war. Of the two laſt of 

the eight independent Articles one declares 
that the goods of Chriſtians are not“ common; 
the other that * oaths may be adminiſtered on 
lawful occaſions. 

Such is the general ſubſtance of the thirty- 


4 Art 2 ” Art; * Art. 34 
3 3 

© Art, 266 u Art. 36 v Art. 37 

Art. 38 * Art. 39 
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nine Articles of our Church. That they ſhould. - 
convey to us ſo excellent a compendium of our 
Religion, and be ſo little calculated to give 
offence, even in the parts where they are im- 
mediately directed againſt our adverſaries, may 
appear ſurpriſing to thoſe, who conſider the 
offence and N With which they have 
been received. a 
It is obvious chat they are . in- 
| tended. to aſcertain and deliver down thoſe eſ- 
' ſential doctrines of Chriſtianity, which may be 
collected from the general account that I have 
above given of the ſubſtance of our Religion. 
The remaining parts of them are as obviouſly 
directed againſt the dangerous opinions of our. 
different adverſaries. That, which is omitted 
in them on this latter head, was ſupplied in a 
conſiderable degree under Elizabeth by the 
Canons which ſhe enforced during her Go- 
vernment. It has ſince been provided for more 
permanently by the body of ? Canons, which 


„Towards the end of the reign of Hen. VIII. (after the 
- bufineſs bf the Reformation had been a long while ſuſpended) 
a commiſſion was granted to thirty-two perſons to reviſe the 
Canons and eccleſiaſtical laws. In Edward the 6th's time eight 
out of theſe thirty-two were empowered to prepare this work 
for the inſpection of the others. What theſe eight drew up 
was inſpected accordingly, and was publiſhed in Latin under 
the title of “ reformatio legum.” What is the general ſub- 
ftance of this work, and why it was not enforced, 'may be ſeen 
in the 2d Volume of Burnet's 821 Ref. p. 195-202. See alſo 
on 


were enacted in the firſt year of her ſucceſſors 

reign, and which at preſent deſeribe and en- 
force the different n of our n 
ſyſtem. dog +44: 

' Theſe are iet to (pak the alto of 
the Canons and Decretals of the Romiſh 
Church: but, with a ſpirit eſſentially different 
from that of the Romiſh Communion, they 
profeſs to originate from the civil power. 
Though they were particularly deſigned for 
* enforcement of the ee Lucey s 


on this ſubject Crs $ Memor, vol. ii. 2 341 and 4975 and 
Fuller's Church Hiſt. Cent. xvi. p. 420. 

Our Canons, now-in force, were made in the 6ſt year of 
James the Firſt. They are 141 in number ; and many of them 
are the ſame with thoſe enforced by Elizaberh during her 
reign, Gibſon's Codex, Pref. p. 10. There were Canons after- 
wards drawn up by Archbiſhop Laud: but theſe were cenſured 
by Parliament, and therefore not enforced. 

# Strype (in his Memor. vol. i. p. 130.) ſays that the Con- 
vocation appears to have ſubmitted to make no more Ordinances 
or Conſtitutions without the King's aſſent or licenſe in the year 
1530. Collier ſays that the Clergy were reſtrained from mak - 

ing new Canons without the conſent of the Crown in as fre 
1532. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 70. 

See the opinions of the two Chief Juſtices, which were given 
8 James I, againſt the porn of the Clergy to make Canons 
without the King's licenſe in Dean Wake's State of the Church 
and Clergy of England in their councils, Fol. p. 534. | 

Bp. Sherlock fays the Diſſenters do not give ſuch power to 
the civil Magiſtrate with regard to themſelves. In this reſpect 
therefore they agree with the Romaniſts, Sherlock againſt the 
| repeal of the Teſt-Act. P. 33. 
|  ® Thoſe, who are diſpoſed to complain of the coercive au- 

thority of our Church, would do well to enquire into the diſ- 
9 of the primitive Chriſtians. Of this they may ſee a 
N 4 conciſe 
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and ceremonies of our Church; yet all, who 
know with what mildneſs and with what un- 
limited forbearance they have been actually 
applied to this purpoſe, muſt ever acknowledge 
that the application of them has been well 
ſuited to the toleration * ſanCtioned in time by 
our civil government, and to the moderation, 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes the other 

parts of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, which 
they are calculated to defend and complete. 
But, under ſuch circumſtances of univerſal 
toleration, we muſt not wonder if there are 
among us Diſſenters of very different princi- 
ples from thoſe whom I have above mentioned. 
Wherever men enjoy an unlimited freedom of 
publiſhing their thoughts on religious ſubjects, 
there will be an endleſs variety of religious 
profeſſion. Not only muſt new ſects be ex- 

pected continually to ariſe from the original 
body of Diſſenters from our Church; but alſo 
we muſt not wonder if the tenets of different 
Fanatics, who have diſtracted foreign nations, 
ſhould be adopted by them and by others of 
our r countrymen; nor even if Arian and Soci- 


conciſe Account in the laſt chapter of Cave? S Primitive Chriſ- 
tianity. 
By the Toleration - Act paſſed in the firſt year of William 


and ary, de. 
nian 
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nian doctrines ſhould every dy be openly and 
ſucceſsfully propagated among us. 
Situated alſo as our Church is, at an equal 
diſtance from ſuperſtition and, enthuſiaſm, we 
moreover muſt not wonder, if it has from 
the beginning been expoſed to repeated aſ- 
ſaults from both theſe extremes. Immediately 
after its final eſtabliſhment, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, it experienced the 
effects of the malicious combinations and dark 
aſſaſſination of Romiſh ſuperſtition. In the 
ſacceeding reign it fell for a ſeaſon a ſacrifice 
to the mad enthuſiaſm of our own Diſſenters. 
One reign only intervened, and that certainly 
not favourable to true Religion, before it again 
experienced the malice of the Romiſh Church. 
From ſuch aſſaults it would be ungratefully 
impious not to confeſs that the hand of Pro- 
vidence delivered us during our diſtreſs ; and 
that it has alſo preſerved us unhurt, though 
not unalarmed, by them during the laſt hun- 


„The Proteſtant Church of England has 3 but little 
peace from its firſt eſtabliſnment.“ Sherlock againſt the x re- 
peal of the Teſt-Act, p. 25. 


4 See, i in the Preface to Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, the real 
origin and foundation of this enthuſiaſm, as they were deſcribed 
by that excellent writer at a time when he could hardly think 
it would ever proceed to the exceſs of madneſs, hs which it was 
afterwards ſo eminently 6 
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dred years. And however this reſtleſs male- 
volence of our enemies may have called forth 


| particular teſts for our | ſecurity, and ſtill 
render it neceſſary that we ſhould ſupport 


them, as we hitherto have done, with un- 
ſhaken reſolution; yet, amidſt all our exer- 


tions in our own defence, it has not in any 
degree leſſened the moderation of our Govern- 
ment, either civil or eccleſiaſtical, ſo as to 


reſtrain it from every day more widely extend- 


ing its toleration to all thoſe who differ fronn 
us in religious belief. May God grant that 
we may ever continue to imitate, our prede- 


ceſſors both in courage and wiſdom to main- 
tain the invaluable eſtabliſhment, under which 
our Religion has thus been delivered down to 


us, and in Chriſtian virtue to forgive and to- 
lerxate our moſt uncharitable opponents ! 


Such then are the great outlines of the 
hiſtory. of our Religion from the publication 
of the Goſpel after the aſcenſion of Chriſt to 
our own times. 

Having been e by the Apoſtles 


under the miraculous aſſiſtance of the Holy 


Spirit, and proviſion having been made for its 


permanency and integrity, it appears from that 
time to have been left in an eminent degree 


to our own reaſon and our own free will. 
Abcord- 


ern W. 


Accordingly its reception and influence in the 
early ages were ſuch, as we might expect from 
our preſent knowledge of its genuine excel- 
lence. It was offered to the free judgment 
of mankind; was received by the ſincere and 
humble; and produced ſuch viſible effects on 
their conduct, as to go on increaſing by the 
ſame gentle means, till it became the Religion 
of Princes and was ſanctioned by a civil eſta- 
bliſhment. Being now profeſſed without ſin- 
cerity and without humility, its precepts ſoon 
loſt their influence, and every corruption of 
Chriſtian piety followed, which might be ex- 
pected from intereſted paſſions, from a confu- 
fion of ſacred and profane learning, and from 
all thoſe peculiar circumſtances of foreign 72 
vaſion, ſavage cuſtoms, and ſavage ignorance, 
which enſued. In ſuch times when ſuperſti- 
tion would be ſure to acquire, with accumu- 
lated force, all the influence which true Re- 
ligion loſt, it could not be difficult for reli- 
gious pretenſions of the moſt abſurd and blaſ- 
phemous kind to erect themſelves in the place 
of pure Chriſtianity. It pleaſed God how- 
ever that: the power of this kind, which was 
_ erected in the See of Rome, was made to con- 
duce to ſome good purpoſes. * Church of 
Rome 
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Rome was known to deliver down the regular 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity from the beginning. 

It maintained likewiſe without interruption 
the diſcriminating doctrines of our Religion 
with' regard to the Godhead and our Redeem- 
er: and, what was of invaluable conſequence, 
it delivered down to us the Scriptures; and we 
are aſſured that it did not corrupt them, as 
well from poſitive proofs of their integrity, as 
from the danger, to which it would have been 
expoſed, of having its cortuptions detected by 

the members of a rival Communion, which 
was eſtabliſhed in the Eaft under the Biſhops 
of Conſtantinople. It pleaſed God alſo that 
one of the conſequences of the rivalſhip of 
theſe Commuinions was the encouragement of 
learning in eccleſiaſtical bodies; and that, not- 
withſtanding the unfavourable ſituation of our 
Religion, its external enemies were not able 
to prevail againſt the public eſtabliſhment of it 
in the Kingdoms of Weſtern Europe. With 
theſe advantages, which were left us after all 


the corruption of the darker ages, we have 


been enabled under the revival of ſound learn- 

ing, under the incitement of a foreign refor- 

mation, and under the peculiar circumſtances 

of our own civil government, to correct our 
| religious 
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religious errors and to eſtabliſh that ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity among us, which has been the 
principal ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe. 
We have therefare, as Chriſtians, as Pro- 
teſtants, and as members of our own national 
Church, abundant means to give an anſwer to 
every man that aſketh us a reaſon of the hope 
that is in us, as far as this hope is connected 
with the manner, in which our holy Religion 
has been received and conveyed . ſuc- 
_ ceffive ages down to our own. | 
Let us however not be vain of diſtinctions 
in any of theſe reſpects between ourſelves and 
our Chriſtian brethren, who diſſent from us, 
or who are members of other eſtabliſhments. 
Let us rather direct our thoughts to the conſi- 
deration of thoſe arguments and thoſe objec- 


tions relative to the general truth of the Reli- 


gion thus delivered down to us, in which 
Chriſtians of all denominations are equally | 
concerned. If the conviction, which ought to 
reſult from theſe more important conſidera- 
tions, were to produce its proper effect; we 
ſhould all rejoice with exceeding great joy that 
the Almighty has been pleaſed to confer on 
mankind ſuch an inyaluable blefling as Chriſ- 
tianity. Actuated by the ſame common be- 


lief of the great doctrines of our Religion, we 
ſhould 
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ſhould charitably and chearfully bear with 5 
various infirmities of each other; while we 
looked forward with awful expectation to that 
time, when we muſt all ſtand before the 
judgment · ſeat of our great Redeemer, and re- 
ceive our reward, under his merits, according 
to the uſe which we have made of thoſe par- 
ticular means of knowing and acting which he 
has vouchſafed to afford us. 


SERMON 
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1 PET, III. 15. 


1 | 8 155 \ 

Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſteth you 4 reaſon of the Hope 
That is in you. 


N the preceding diſcourſes I have ſtated 
in hiſtorical order the ſubſtance of our Re- 
ligion, as it extends from the moſt remote cir- 
cumſtance any where revealed in Scripture to 
the publication of the Goſpel after the aſcen- 
ſion of Chriſt; I have alſo given in them a 
ſketch of its hiſtory from this publication of 
the Goſpel to the preſent times. I am now 
to ſtate in a ſummary manner the arguments 
in general, which are adducible in proof of the 


truth of our Religion, and conſequently in vin- 
| 2 
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dication of the anſwer which may be given 
from thence concerning the Hope that is in 
us. ar 

So numerous and ſo various however are 
the arguments, by which the truth of our holy 
Religion may be proved, that to comprehend 
within a ſmall compaſs a regular compendium 
of the whole, or even of the more important 
part of them, is impoſſible. It muſt ſuffice 
therefore in the preſent and the following 
diſcourſe (which I ſhall appropriate to this 
part of my ſubject) if I attempt to ſtate com- 
pendiouſly ſuch among the more important of 
theſe arguments, as, commencing with the 
being and attributes of God, are ſufficient to 
prove the credibility of a divine Revelation, 
and to ſhew that Chriſtianity by its internal 
and external evidences evinces itſelf to be in 
reality ſuch a Revelation. 

The being of God is an article of Faith, on 
which all Religion, both natural and revealed, 
immediately and neceſſarily depends. He, that 
comes to God, muſt believe that he is. But 
this fundamental article is not more neceſſary, 
than its proof is eaſy. The obſervation, which 
is made in common life, that whatever is moſt 


5 indiſpenſably wanted is always moſt eaſily ac- 


is. obtains here in an eminent degree. 
The 
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The being of God is proved from every ob- 
ject within the extent of our obſervation; and 
in a manner ſo ſingularly ſatisfactory, that men 
of warmth and ability have hot ſcrupled to 
affirm that it is the only thing of which 
« We are certain. Every particle of matter, 
even by its paſſiveneſs and inactivity, proclaims 
ſome external cauſe of its exiſtence. And hu- 
man reaſon, a principle the moſt remote of any 
in this world from matter, however arrogant 
and preſumptuous, dares not profeſs itſelf its 
on original. Beſides, every object with 
which we are converſant, whether material or 
ſpiritual, not only requires in order to its pro- 
duction the agency of ſome cauſe without it- 
ſelf; but, as this cauſe alſo muſt either be 
the effect of ſome other cauſe or be ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, we ſhall, if we purſue the argument, at 
length neceſſarily aſcend to a great and ſuper- 
eminent cauſe, which is the effect of nothing 
and is conſequently a ſelf-exiſtent being. 


2 Though we cannot ſtrictly admit the truth of this ſentiment, 
which is introduced in N?.35t of the Spectator and repzated in 
Ne. 69 of the Guardian; yet we may fully and fately ſub- 
ſcribe to the inferences. of Bp. Stillingfleet,, who makes the 
foundation of all certainty to depend on the neceſſary exiſtence 
of a being abſolutely pertet. For without that, ſays he, we can 
neyer be ſure that our faculties are not io conſtituted as to de- 
ceive us. Orig. Sac. p. 230. 
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To ſuppoſe, in oppoſition to this, that things 
might be produced * ad infinitum, ſucceſ- 
ſively depending on each other, is evidently to 
ſuppoſe them to exiſt without any original 
cauſe ; a ſuppoſition, not leſs abſurd, than 
that which would require of us to admit that 
any individual production might exiſt without 
its own proper and immediate cauſe. It an- 
ſwers indeed ſome purpoſe: it removes the 
abſurdity to a diſtance, and renders it perhaps 
inviſible to the unpenetrating eye. But ſurely 
it is not more abſurd (as hath been often 
alleged) to ſuppoſe that one link of a chain 
may remain ſuſpended in the air without ſup- 
port, than to contend that an infinite num 
ber of links may be thus ſuſpended without 
any prop to ſaſtain the whole. In vain alſo 
hath Atheiſm urged, ** that, though the in- 
* dividual things around us cannot, the Uni- 
« verſe (which is a ** ſui generis' ' phenome- 
non) may perhaps, exiſt without a cauſe.” 
This ſuppoſition is very nearly allied to the 
former and equally abſurd with it. Doubtleſs 
it ought never to have been brought forward 
by the men who are moſt zealous to repeat 

it ; WAGE it 1s ne to our univerſal * expe- 


- Þ Beſides, no probable reaſon can be aſſigned for the devia- 


tion. from univerſal experience here ſuppoſed ; whereas the con- 
trary 


LY 
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rience, and thus is impreſſed with that cha- 
racteriſtic, which they themſelves are ready on 
all occaſions to urge as deciſive againſt Reve- 
lation. To prove however the abſurdity both 
of this and the former ſuppoſition, I may re- 
mark that each of them ſets itſelf in direct op- 
poſition to that univerſally received maxim, 
Nihil eſt in toto, quod non fuit prius in 
e partibus.” Beſides, each of them is precluded 
for this obvious reaſon, that the world could 
not have derived its origin from matter. The 
ſyſtem of things around us not only carries 
with it moſt evident proof that it muſt have 
had ſome original cauſe, but farther likewiſe 
that this cauſe muſt have been an active and 
an intelligent principle: ſince without activity 
nothing can be produced; and, without in- 
telligence alſo, nothing that carries with it 
marks of regular and unqueſtionable deſign. 
But in fact Atheiſm, thus ſupported, de- 
pends ſolely upon its own aſſertion: and this, 
which is the caſe with it in the inſtances at 
preſent before us, is equally 4 in all others. 


trary is true with regard to the parts of 1 which are 
oppoſed on this ground; as may at once be ſeen in the inſtances 
of this kind mentioned in the following note. 


This dependence on aſſertion is evident in all thoſe trite 
aſſumptions in favour of Atheiſm, which are repeated in Mr. 
Hume's Dialogues, P. 3 95 3 130, 166, 55 

196, 


It has been juſtly *remarked that the whole 
« ſtrength of Atheiſm conſiſts in contradicting 
te the univerſal reaſon of mankind: that Athe- 
* iſts have no principle and can have none; 
e and therefore that they can never reaſon, but 
ee only confidently deny or affirm,” _ | 
Buy the original Cauſe, whoſe ſelf- exiſtence 
and ſpiritual nature are thus evinced, I do not 
mean one who gave exiſtence to himſelf: that 
would make action antecedent to exiſtence: 
but one who inherently and neceſſarily “ hath 
« exiſtence in himſelf; though in a manner 


196, 215, 238, &c. It is eminently the caſe alſo with the objec- 
tions advanced by him againſt miracles, and the proofs of the 
being and attributes of God which are drawn from thence. 
Theſe objections reſt for their principal ſupport upon this ſingle 
circumſtance, ** that ſach miracles are contrary to experience.” 
See his Eſſay on Miracles.—They reſt therefore upon this aſ- 
ſumption, that God, who 45 the freeſt of all poſſible agents, 
, muſt, if he have once acted in an extraordinary manner, go 
on to act ſo; even when perhaps the reaſons for ſuch extraor- 
% dinary agency have entirely ceaſed.” Not to mention that it 
is not leſs contrary to our experience, that ſuch proofs, as we have 
of the truth of the miracles of our Religion, ſhould be delivered 
down to poſterity in vindication of facts which are falſe, than 
that the miracles themſelves ſhould have actually been per- 
formed. | | 
Mr. Hume is ſo fond of this gratuitous reaſoning (if I may 
ſo call it) from our want of experience, that he not only uſes 
it to diſprove the truth of miracles, but alſo in his Dialogues 
(p. 130.) to raiſe doubts concerning the being of God; and in | 
his eſſay on the immortality of the ſoul (p. 38) to eſtabliſh its 
mortality. * = 
See Sherlock on Providence, p. 15. 12mo. Ed. 1776. 
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which it is impoſſible for us to explain or con- 
ceive. For, it muſt be confeſſed, and crea- 
tures, ſo defective as ourſelves, ought not to 
be aſhamed of the confeſſion, that we know 
no more how to explain the mode under 
which this ſupreme Spirit exiſts, than our 
adverſaries can account for the exiſtence of 
the eternal matter, which, with infinitely 
greater abſurdity than they charge on us, 
they are themſelves forced to ſubſtitute in his 
place. But however inadequately we may 
conceive of the great ſelf- exiſtent Spirit, or of 
God, as we commonly call him; this by no 
means evinces that we are not abſolutely cer- 
tain that there is ſuch a Being. There is an 
immenſe difference between the proof of his 
exiſtence, and a full inveſtigation of the na- 
ture under which he exiſts. With regard to 
the former the loweſt and moſt imperfect of 
rational creatures may abundantly ſatisfy him- 
ſelf; but the latter cannot be attained by the 
higheſt: no creature can ever be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of diſcovering the eſſence of a ſelf-· exiſt- 
ent Creator. That among thoſe, who have 
denied the exiſtence of God, ſome have con- 
feſſedly been men of ſcience, detracts not in 
the ſmalleſt degree from the certainty of his 
e exiſtence. 
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exiſtehce. It.i is an old obſervation that no 
« afſertion can be ſo abſurd as not to be made 
«, by ſome philoſopher. There have been phi- 


| loſaphers in our own age, who have endeavoured 


fat the ſame time to diſprove the exiſtence of 


both matter and ſpirit; and who, as far as their 


principles go, have diſowned the teſtimony of 
all their ſenſes. Beſides, it 15 well known that 
perverſeneſs and affectation of ſingularity often 


make men of various deſcriptions bold enough 


to advance and maintain opinions which their 
own reaſon ſecretly diſavows.. 
As proofs. of the being of God are deduoibla 


from the works of the creation ; ſo likewiſe 


are proofs of his attributes. The power and 
wiſdom, which are every where diſplayed in 
the different parts of creation, prove him to 
be poſſeſſed in ſuch an infinite degree of the 
natural perfections, which are commonly aſ- 
cribed to him; and the final intention diſcover- 
able in them enables us to conclude likewiſe 
ſo irreſiſtibly in proof of his moral as well as 
his natural attributes, that we need only open 
our . yp inquire into the n around us 


C Nini tam  abſurde dici potell agod non dicatur ab aliquo 


philoſophorum. Cic. de Divin. I. 2. c. 58. 
Ses Hame's Treatiſe of Human Nature, or what is ſaid of 
it in Beattie's Eſſay on Truth, p. 258, &c. | 


to 
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to be convinced of his infinite and univerſal 
perfection. Indeed mankind of * every coun- 
try and every age appear to have been ſo fully 
convinced both of the exiſtence and perfec- 
tion of God, that, if this conviction be not 
allowed to have ariſen from traditions or im- 
preſſions derived from himſelf, and in either 
caſe deciſive in our favour; it muſt have 
ariſen from the works of creation, and muſt 
add ĩrreſiſtible weight to ſuch arguments as 
thoſe which have: been above ſtated. 
It is therefore unneceſſary for me to dwell - 
1 on this part of my ſubject, and to en- 
counter the danger of weakening or of obſcur- 
ing the plain and -unanſwerable inferences 
in proof of the being and attributes of God, 
which are deducible from che works of crea- 


2 « Ut porro firmiſimum hoc * videtur cur deos eſſe 
cc credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam ſit 
ͤimmanis, cujus mentem non imbuit deqrum opinio. Multi 
de diis prava ſentiunt: id enim visions more effici ſolet: 
omnes tamen eſſe vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. Nec 
vero id collocutio hominum aut conſenſus efficit : non inſtitu- 
* tis opinio eſt confirmata, non legibus. Omni autem in re 
conſenſio omnium gentium lex naturæ putanda eſt.“ 

Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. c. 13. 

Mr. Hume ſays in the 2d vol. of his Eſſays, p. 429: The 
<< only point of Theology in which we ſhall find a conſent of 
** mankind almoſt univerſal is that there 1 is an inviſible intelli- 
1 gent power in the world.“ 

n Archbiſhop Secker's Lecture on this ſubjeR is well worthy 
of our peruſal, See Lect. 6th. 


Oi. tion, 
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tion, by metaphyfical and difputable reaſonings 
a priori. Eſpecially too, as the enemies of 
our Religion in the preſent age generally con- 
ſult their own character ſo far as to admit theſe 
truths and even to magnify their extraordinary 
and unqueſtionable certainty; thinking perhaps 
to acquire from thence the appearance of can- 
dour atleaſt and impartiality, if not of piety. 
No that this all- perfect Creator ſhould 


t Mr. Hume commences the general corollary at the conelu- 
fron of bis Eſſays (vol. ii. p. 482.) with theſe words: Though 
* the ſtupidity of men barbarous and uninſtructed be ſo great 
<* that'they may not ſee a ſovereign author in the more obvious 
** works of nature, to which they are ſo much familiarized ; 
« yet it ſcarce ſeems poſſible that any one of good underſtand- 
* ing ſhould: reje& the idea, when once it is ſuggeſted to him. 
* A purpoſe, an intention, a deſign is evident in every thing; 
and when our comprehenſion is ſo far enlarged as to contem- 
<< plate the firſt riſe of this viſible ſyſtem, we muſt adopt with 
**© the ſtrongeſt conviction the idea of ſome intelligent cauſe or 
** author.” And again: (p. 484) © What a noble privilege 
«« is it of human nature to attain the knowledge of the ſupreme 
«« being; and from the viſible works of nature to be enabled to 
« infer ſo ſublime a principle as its ſupreme Creator???“ 

Even after Mr. Hume appears in his Dialogues on Natural 
Religion to have endeavoured: to weaken, if not to ſubvert, our 
belief 1n the exiſtence of an infinitely perfe& Creator and go- 
vernour of the univerſe by a repetition of all the gratuitous aſ- 
ſumptions of Atheiſm, his ſceptical ſpeaker profeſſes (p. 228) 
«that no one has a deeper ſenſe of Religion impreſſed upon his 
0 mind, or pays more profound adoration to the divine being 
<< as he diſcovers himſelf to reaſon in the inexplicable contriv- 
*« ance and artifice of nature. A purpoſe, an intention, a de- 
«« ſign ſtrikes every where the moſt careleſs, the moſt ſtupid, 
% thinker, and no man can be ſo hardened in abſurd ſyſtems as 


* at all times to reject it,” | 
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form the world, which we inhabit, without 
ſome propoſed end, is a moſt unreaſonable and a 
blaſphemous ſuppoſition. Every particle of 
matter, with which we are conyerſant, is found 
to be calculated for ſome uſeful purpoſe ; and 
can we'conceive of the whole leſs ſuitably to 
the perfection of its wonderful Author? Infinite 
power and goodneſs never exert themſelves, 
but under the direction of infinite wiſdom. 
{And therefore each of theſe attributes muſt 
co-operate with the others in every work of 
Providence. The world then, which we inha- 
bit, muſt have been created for ſome purpoſe, 
as worthy of infinite wiſdom, as its formation 
was of infinite power and goodneſs. And if it 
was, what can this purpoſe be ? Doubtleſs not 
that all the different parts of it ſhould riſe, 
flouriſh, decay, and periſh, in the fleeting order 
in which we ſee them daily paſs before our eyes. 
There is nothing (as far as we can perceive) 
in a ſucceſſive rotation of corruptible matter, 
capable, on its own account, of pleaſing an 
eternal and immutable Creator. Nor does 
the moral world, as it ſtands at preſent, offer 
to our contemplation any thing worthy of ſo 
great an Author. A confuſed ſcene of intem- 
perance, injuſtice, and irreligion cannot pleaſe 


his eyes which are too pure to behold iniquity. 
It 
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It muſt argue a thorough ignorance of man- 


kind, or very unworthy notions of the Deity, 


to ſuppoſe that he could poſſibly create a race 
of beings merely to act on a fleeting ſtage the 
inconſiſtent and flagitious characters Which are 
* commonly diſplayed in human life, and then 
to vaniſh for ever. Indeed it exceeds the high - 
eſt powers of man's wiſdom to account for the 


introduction and permiſſion of moral evil; 


much leſs can it reconcile this evil with the 


deſignation of an all- perfect Creator. Beſides, 


whence can it ariſe that the Deity beholds op- 
preſſed virtue and triumphant vice, and lets 


them paſs at preſent unnoticed by his Omnipo- 


tence ? For though it be allowed that the ac- 
tions of the beſt men are ſo imperfect as not 
to merit any reward, yet there is an eſſential 
difference in the conduct of different men, 
which requires at the hands of an all- perfect 
Governour a proportionable difference in their 


allotment of happineſs. The ſame reaſon there- 


fore, which aſſures us of the being and attri- 
butes of God, evinces that he maſt have crea- 


Ag Thpeydides while he ſully and nnn has ini 
quity and profl. Lacy of every kind, which broke forth in the 
Peloponnetian war, ſays very juſtly of theſe evils ;, yiyroperc ah 
#64 Gb cr EG @v 1 GUT) voi? arJewruv n. 


Duker's Edit. 1, ii. c. 82. p. 217, 
ted 
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ted the world at firſt, and muſt now preſerve 
it in exiſtence, for ſome other purpoſe than 
what appears to receive its e in 
hee 8 

To attempt to arenen by the light of na- 
ture what this purpoſe muſt be, is neither 
an indication of a weak nor of a preſump- 
tuous mind. For though the original circum- 
ſtances, and therefore moſt undoubtedly the 
original deſign, of man's creation can never be 
known, except. by means of ſupernatural 
Revelation; yet the deſign of his exiſtence, 
under the circumſtances in which we now ſee 
him, may be proved, from the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of good and evil in this life, to be 
no other than to make it preparatory to ſome 
future ſtate of recompence. Since, however 
conſiſtent any contrary ſuppoſition may be with 
the other attributes of God, this alone will at 
the ſame time vindicate his infinite goodneſs 


1 That the Preſerver is the ſame with the Creator of the 
world is a truth of natural Religion which may ſafely be taken 
for granted. For, whether the Preſervation of it be aſcribed to 
qualities, impreſſed upon it originally or at ſubſequent times, 
the effect muſt ultimately be aſcribed in either caſe to the ſame 
great Creator ; and, as he is perfect in fore-knowledge no leſs 
than in power, the effect muſt alſo in either caſe be itſelf pre- 
ciſely the ſame. 


= This argument conſtantly recurs in Biſhop Sherlock's ad- 
mirable Sermons, 


I and 
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and juſtice in the moral government of the . 
world. 5 

: And'if to conſecrate (as it were) this my 
hallowed maſs to a purpoſe worthy of its great 
Author, and to vindicate at the fame time the 
retributive perfections of God, ſome ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments muſt be deſigned 
hereafter for the human race ; doubtleſs we 
may expect to be informed of an event, in 
which we are fo eſſentially concerned, and of 
the means requiſite to convert it to our future 
happineſs. To this end indeed our reaſon, 
in addition to what has been above ſtated, may 
ſuggeſt arguments drawn from the nature of 
the human ſoul and from various other ſources ; 
and may urge, as proofs of the information 
concerning a future ſtate afforded by ſuch ar- 
guments, the hopes of reward and the fears of 
puniſhment after death which "every where 
indicate in the minds of men the ſtrongeſt per- 
ſuaſion of a future judgment. It may direct us 
alſo to virtue, as the only means of ſecuring our 
acceptance with God at that ſolemn period. 
But, —if the Religion recommended by human 
reaſon (or natural ine as it is Gas can 


" See Robertſon's Hiſt. of Amer. vol. ii. p- 202. gro. Ed. 
And Secker's Lect. 12mo. p. 133. 
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afford us no information with regard to the cir- 

cumſtances either of our original or our future 
ſtate, no means to diſcover and enforce a regular 
code of human duty, and no aſſurance that 


man's beſt, but ſtill imperfect, endeavours will 
at laſt be accepted by God ; —if it admits 
not of thoſe external and divine proofs of its 
truth, which, though reprobated by modern 
unbelievers when urged in favour of Chriſtian- 
ity, have ? univerſally of old been deemed eſſen- 
tial to Religion and have ever had the moſt 


deciſive influence on the minds of men ;—and 


if it is confined to the wiſe and the great; —who 


will think ſo unſatisfactory and partial a guide 


the, beſt, which ought to be expected by us in 


that which of all others is infinitely the moſt . 


unportant of our concerns ? 


And farther, if, over and above all that has 
hitherto been ſaid or indeed that can be faid 
of the ſame kind, we ſuppoſe that ſince human 
. reaſon was firſt given for man's direction his 

underſtanding has been darkened and his will 


o See what Mr. Hume ſays on this ſabje& in his Eiay on 
Miracles; and the very able reply made to him in the text and 
notes of Dr. White's ſeventh Bampton · Lecture Sermon: ſee 
allo above note ©, p. 195. 

P This appears from the attempts made by different Heathen 
legiſlators to give. ſanction to their urin ſyſtems by n. 
ed prophecies and miracles. 


corrupted 
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corrupted by ſome great deviation from his ori- 
ginal uprightneſs; we ſhall at once account for 
the ſubſequent deficiency of natural Religion, 
and be juſtified in entertaining ardent, though 


humble, hopes, that the Deity would be pleaſed 


to communicate to us from himſelf ſome * Re- 
velation on this moſt important ſubject, adapt- 
ed to our ignorance and infirmities. 

Now, that ſuch a Revelation has actually 
been communicated, thoſe very Heathen na- 
tions, from which the inſufficiency of natural 
Religion is inferred, may ſerve to prove. Al- 
moſt * every one of them has at ſome time or 
other aſpired to the importance of having been 
thus highly favoured by the Deity. And 
though, from the number of theſe falſe pre- 


tenſions, the real Revelation may appear to 


lofe of its credit; yet theſe ſerve rather to 


4 Mr. Hume himſelf, at the concluſion of the religious doubts 
diſperſed through his dialogues, makes his ſceptic declare 
That the moſt natural ſentiment, which a well diſpoſed mind 
* will feel with regard to the firſt Cauſe, is a longing deſire and 
<* expectation that Heaven would be pleaſed to diſſipate, at leaſt 
** alleviate, this profound ignorance by affording ſome more 
particular Revelation to mankind and making diſcoveries of 
e the nature, attributes and operations of the divine object of our 
Faith.“ Dialogues on Nat. Rel. p. 263. 


7 In Valerius Maximus—capite 2do.—de ſimulata religione, 
among the pretenders to a divine Revelation, are mentioned 
Numa Pompilius, Mincs, Pififtratus, Lycurgus, Zaleucus, &c. 
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prove the truth of * ſome one, than to preju- 
dice the general cauſe: ſince, 'wherever we 
meet with a counterfeit, we naturally conclude 
that there was an original. Beſides, there is 
no danger of not being able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween them when compared together. For, 
that no Revelation except the Chriſtian (of 
which the Jewiſh is the commencement) has 
the marks, requiſite to authenticate a divine 
commiſſion, has been often proved; and it is 
indeed a truth which modern unbelievers rea- 
dily admit: they contend _ all alike want 
this recommendation. 

But, if it can be proved, that Chriſtianity 
carries with it a remedy for the deficiencies 
above pointed out in natural Religion; if it 
can be proved, Firſt, that Chriſtianity is cal- 
culated to lead mankind to future happineſs by 
the complete knowledge, which it conveys to 
them of themſelves, of their duty and its ob- 
| ligation, and of their attainable acceptance 
with God; — Secondly, that it was accompa- 
nied with external and divine atteſtations of its 


If the pretenſions to a divine Revelation among the Hea- 
thens are not to be aſcribed to their acquaintance with the writ - 
ings of Moſes ; they muſt have originated from traditions con- 
cerning the Revelations communicated to Noah and the Patri- 
archs. See Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 23, 24. 


truth; 
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trath;—and Thirdly, that it is diſtinguiſhed 
by its univerſality; — if theſe three articles can 
be proved with regard to Chriſtianity, then 
greater aſſurances of its truth ought not to be 
required, ſince greater cannot. be given: both 
the internal and external evidences of our Re- 
| gion will evince it to be a divine Revelation; 
both the moral and natural attributes of God 
will vouch for its truth. | | 
Too prove the firſt of theſe three articles we 
need only have recourſe to thoſe books, in 

which the doctrines of our Religion are con- 
tained. We ſhall there find ſuch information 
given concerning mankind, ſuch rules laid 
down for their direction, and ſuch. proviſion 
made for their happineſs ; as muſt abundantly 
fupply all their deficiencies of knowledge in 
theſe important reſpects : and ſuch, as their 
own wiſdom in its deepeſt reſearches could ne- 
ver ſhadow out. | 
Without any parade of philoſophy, without 
any deductions from fallible reaſoning, the 
creation of man, his trial, diſobedience, and 
corruption are unfolded in the holy Scriptures 
with the moſt inſtructive plainneſs. In the 
lame Scriptures alſo, and with the fame un- 


t See the fir Sermon. 
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adorned excellence, the intention of his preſent 
exiſtence, and the general circumſtances of 
that ſtate in which he is to exiſt hereafter, are 
awfully. impreſſed upon us. Such intuitive 
knowledge (if I may ſo call it) is diſcloſed con- 
cerning all that relates to mankind, as Omni- 
ſcience alone could poſſeſs: and ſuch unaffected 
ſimplicity is diſplayed in the narration, as be- 
longs to him only who is uninfluenced by the 
little vanities of finite wiſdom. 

Nor does any leſs manifeſtation of the ſame 
divine excellencies characterize, and qualify 
for general uſe, thoſe dictates of our Religion, 
which are calculated to reform the human 
mind by directing it properly with regard to 
its duty. To diſcover a few truths amidſt a 
variety of errors appears to have been the ut- 
moſt. proficiency of reaſon: and a fingle wiſe 
ſaying, notwithſtanding a thouſand inconſiſt- 
encies and contradictions, has been enough to 
conſtitute a philoſopher. But in Chriſt Jeſus 
there is no variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning. 
In his inſtructions all is alike the reſult of un- 
erring excellence. Being poſſeſſed of all the 
* treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, and be- 
ing himſelf the great example propoſed for 


Col. ii. 3, 
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the imitation of mankind, he neither drew 


his inſtructions from any diſputable reaſonings 


nor from any oftentatious diſplay of virtue in 
others; but from his own univerſal perfection. 
Knowing whence thoſe things proceed which 


defile a man, he made not human duty to de- 


pend upon outward er he prepared 


for it a ſolid foundation in “ internal purity; 


and a reward effentially different from every 
human motive, © bleſſed, ſays he, are the 
e pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee God; a re- 
ward, to which enlightened reaſon muſt ever 
look forward, as to the higheſt perfection of 
created beings, but which was to be propoſed = 
by him only who came n from the boſom 
3 

Accordingly, that In! piirity, which 
immediately leads to the perfection of man's 
duty with regard to himſelf, is explicitly en- 


joined him and is made alſo the ? foundation 


of his duty with regard to his ere _ 
his God. 

Our great Redeemer and Lawgiver was not 
content merely to regulate the actions of man- 


Matt. xv. 10—20. Luke vi. 45. 
* Matt. v. 8. | 
Y Matt. xv. 18, 19. James iu. 17. 
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kind towards each other. Every ſelfiſh, ar- 
rogant, and revengeful paſſion, for which ei- 
ther civil policy or vicious cuſtom had pro- 
cured a ſanction, was added to the Chriſtian 
catalogue of ſins. It is from theſe tumultuous 
impulſes, as experience convinces us, that all 
our vices and miſery ariſe. But theſe the light 
of nature had not penetration or courage enough 
openly to arraign. While therefore the cauſe 
remained in full force, it ought not to ſurpriſe 
us that the effect was not diminiſhed. In their 

room Chriſtianity commands us to ſubſtitute 
_ * univerſal love, humbleneſs, and forgiveneſs of 
injuries; as diſpoſitions beſt ſuited to our own 
infirmities, and moſt acceptable in his ſight 
ce who bringeth down the mighty from their 
* ſeat and exalteth the humble and meek.” 
Such inward virtues, unknown or untaught by 
natural Religion, Chrutianity lays down as the 
foundation of happineſs to the human foul ; 
and commands us to practiſe them univerſally. 
It commands us to learn of him, who was 
* meck and lowly in heart, and we ſhall find 
Teſt to our ſouls. It commands us, after his 


2 Matt. v. 22, &. 1 John Ul, 15. 
Luke vi. 27, &c. ; 
„ Matt, xi. 29. 
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great example, to extend our benevolence to 
all mankind; to love even our enemies; to 
bleſs thoſe that curſe us; to do good to ſuch 
as hate us; and to pray for thoſe, who deſpite- 
fully uſe and perſecute us: teaching us by a 
new commandment that the great cauſes of 
doing ill to others were to be ſupplanted by a 
principle of unlimited benevolence ; and that 
all injurious diſtinctions of different countries, 
intereſts, and affections, were to be done away 
by extended and univerſal charity. The un- 
learned ſon of a carpenter (as his countrymen - 
inſultingly ſtiled him) not only at once lays a 
ſolid foundation for the moſt perfect ſyſtem of 
morality; but, a Jew (ſelfiſh as the Jews were 
eſteemed) is the firſt to teach the philanthro- 
piſts of the Heathen world leſſons of univerſal 
love. Reaſon indeed may now aſſure us that 
no other principle can make men happy here, 
or qualify them to enjoy their own and each 
other's happineſs hereafter. But God is love, 
and the original propagation of "This doctrine 
proceeded from him alone. 

To ſpecify all the great and particular du- 
ties with regard to God and his ſervice, no 


© Matt. v. 44. 
4 John iv. 24—James iv. 8. 
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leſs than with regard to man, which are en- 
joined as effects of the purification of our 
hearts; the occaſions on which they are incul- 
cated; the exactneſs with which they are pro- 
portioned to our abilities; and the conde- 
ſcenſion with which they are impreſſed upon 
the underſtandings of the poor and ignorant, 
would perhaps at preſent rather confound than 
inform the mind, and call off its attention 
from the wonderful ſimplicity, with which 
they are all made to center in a few rules of 
eaſy recollection and univerſal application. 
Our religious duties are all ſummed up in 
that ſincere love of God, which originates 
in internal purity, diſplays itſelf towards him 
in faith and devotion, and is exerted with 
*all our heart, with all our ſoul, with all our 
mind, and with all our ſtrength. And with 
regard to our neighbour we are enjoined, by an 
appeal to our own inmoſt defires, to * love him 
as ourſelves. On theſe two commands hung 
all the law and the prophets: and on theſe 
the Chriſtian's duties are ry” made to 


depend. 


. 
f See the whole of our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. 


r Luke x. 27. 
Þ Matt, xxii. 39, Matt. xxii. 40. 
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And as the Goſpel- rules of human duty 
were not the reſult of any diſputable reaſon- 
ings; fo likewiſe the obligation, by which 
they are enforced, is not expoſed to the vain 
cavils of man's wiſdom. The obſervation of 
them was not .recommended from the fitneſs 
of things, that eternal ſubject of diſpute among 
philoſophers. Confiſtent with whatever can 
properly be conceived to conſtitute the fixed 
and unalterable laws of virtue and vice, they 
are, notwithſtanding, * enjoined as the com- 
mands of an all- perfect God; and are to be 
| obeyed by us for his ſake and with a view * 
to his glory: a motive, which ſanctifies our 
whole conduct, and at the ſame time extends 


its influence to our inmoſt ſouls, bringing un- 
der the cognizance of Omniſcience thoſe ſecret 
thoughts, which are the ſources of all our 
actions, and which it is the great deſign of 
the Chriſtian law univerſally te purify, and di- 
rect to that ſupreme being, who is to be their 
firſt, their principal, and their — object. 


* 4e Thus faith the Lord” is the 8 under which the 
writers of the Old Teſtament delivered their inſtructions. In the 
New Teſtament alſo our bleſſed Saviour either ſpeaks authorita- 
tively in his own name, as in Matt. v. and other parts of his 
ſermon on the Mount, ſee Matt. vii. 29; or in the name of the 
Father, on the doing of whoſe will our ſalvation is explicitly 
made to depend: ſee John v. 43. and Matt. vii. 21. 

{ 4 John. 17. 1 Cor. X. 31. | 


In 


In the mean time, whilſt the terrors of al- 
mighty and eternal vengeance are denounced 
in the moſt explicit language againſt obſtinate 
Irreligion, ſuch ®rewards are promiſed in a 
future ſtate to ſincere, though imperfect, obe- 
dience, as the heart of the wiſeſt and beſt man 
cannot adequately conceive. And if there be 
any one Circumſtance in Chriſtianity beyond 
all others, which requires our grateful admi- 
ration of the divine goodneſs; it ſhines forth 
in the proviſion made by this holy Religion for 
our future and eternal happineſs. 

Human reaſon (as I have endeavoured to 
ſhow) may adduce irrefragable arguments in 
proof of the Being and Perfection of God, 
and of the certainty of a future ſtate : but it 
can afford us no. ſatisfaction concerning the 
means, by which fallen, and, notwithſtanding 
their beſt endeavours, ſinful creatures can be 
rendered ſo pleaſing in the fight of an all-holy 
Judge, as to be accepted by him and made 
| heirs of eternal life. Our ſatisfaction in this 
moſt important reſpect muſt be entirely de- 
rived from the Chriſtian Revelation. Under 
Chriſtianity the fame all- perfect Redeemer, 
who has voachſafed to direct us in the fulleſt 


mn 2 Car. Ne Os 
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manner with regard to our duty, has * graci- 
ouſly provided, through the atonement of his 
blood, a counterpoiſe to all our temptations 
in the influence of the Holy Spirit, and a re- 
medy for our offences in his' own univerſal 
perfection. Through his meritorious ſuffer- 
ings in our behalf we are at all times aſſured 
both of affiſtance in the performance of our 
duty, and of acceptance and eternal happineſs 
with our offended God upon that ſincere re- 
pentance and faith which neceſſarily carry with 
them a reformation of life. 

Our reaſon may admire ; but it has no 
powers of its own, either to inveſtigate, or to 
confirm, ſuch an amazing proof of the riches 
of the goodneſs of God. Infidels too may ſcoff 
at their Redemption, and in their own per- 
ſons evince how unworthy man may be of 
ſuch tranſcendent mercy : but the more they 
deride this act of mercy, the more fully do 
they prove, that what ſo far exceeds man's 
reaſon could never have originated in his inven- 
tion. Of the ſame perfect kind however with 
this inſtance of divine mercy are all the other 
Scriptural repreſentations of the divine attri- 
butes. And though unbelief and the deceit- 


n See the firſt Sermon. 


fulnefs 
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fulneſs of ſin may harden men's hearts; yet 
they, who come to the peruſal of the holy 
Scriptures with the ordinary feelings of hu- 
manity, will find, among the means uſed by 
the inſpired writers to inſtruct and reform man- 
kind, ſuch endearing evidence of God's good- 
neſs, ſuch alarming inſtances of his juſtice, 
and deſcriptions of him, in every reſpect ſo 
corroborative of the moſt perfect ideas which 
we can form for ourſelves of the Divine Be- 
ing and ſo tranſcendently ſuperior to them, as, 
from a mixture of pleaſure, awe, and reve- 
rence, cannot fail to convey to the mind a 
moſt ſatisfactory proof of the divine origin of 
Chriſtianity; and ſuch as cannot fail at the 
ſame time to convince every candid enquirer, 
that there is nothing either in the mercy or in 
the judgment, diſcoverable in the Scripture- 
account of the atonement made for man's 
tranſgreſſion, which does not entirely coincide 
with that idea of the all- perfect God, which 
Revelation fo variouſly and fo conſiſtently ſup- 
ports. 
That this deſcription of the internal conſti- 
tution'of our Religion is not exaggerated, the 
converſion of * unbelievers into zealous de- 


See Soame Jenyns's Internal Evidences. 


fenders 


fenders of Chriſtianity from the ſole force of its 
internal evidences may ſerve to prove. From 
other unbelievers, leſs. capable of conviction 
and who had perhaps leſs impartially weighed 
the ſubject, the ſame evidences have extorted 
confeſſions, which reflect as much diſgrace on 
their own unbelief as credit on our holy Re- 
ligion. I will confeſs” (ſays a celebrated 
foreigner in his treatiſe on education) ** that 
the majeſty of the Scriptures ſtrikes me 
*« with admiration, as the purity of the Goſ- 
« pel hath its influence on my heart. Peruſe 
* the works of the philoſophers, with all their 
* pomp of diction, how mean, how contempt- 
* ible are they, compared with the Scriptures ! 
« Is it poſſible that a book at once fo ſimple 
te and ſo ſublime ſhould be merely the work 
* of man?—lt is more inconceivable that a 
t number of perſons ſhould agree together to 
«* write ſuch a book, than that one only ſhould 
« furniſh the ſubject of it. The Jews were 
* incapable of the diction and ſtrangers to the 
* morality contained in the Goſpel: the proofs 
« of whole truth are ſo ſtriking and inimitable 
« that the inventor would be a much more 


P Rouſſeau in his Emilius, vol. iii. p. 136, . 139. Engl. 
Edit. 1767. 


« aſtoniſhing 
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ce d aſtoniſhing character than the hero,” What 
ſtronger proof can we have of the inconſiſt- 
ency of man's wiſdom, and of the impoſſibility 
of converting a ſelf- ſufficient philoſopher, than 
ſuch declarations from a profeſſed unbeliever ? 
Who would not rather expect that a Religion, 
which contains within itſelf ſuch unqueſtion- 
able evidence of its divine origin, ſhould not 
have any one learned adverſary; than that the 
author himſelf of the above declarations ſhould 
be of that number? 

We have ſeen then that Chriſtianity was 
calculated to lead mankind to future happineſs 
by the complete knowledge, which it conveys 
to them of themſelves, of their duty and its 
obligation, and of their attainable acceptance 
with God. In the next diſcourſe I ſhall pro- 
ceed to the two articles which remain of the 
evidences, by which I am to prove that our 
holy Religion is a divine Revelation. | 


94 Rouſſeau here aſcribes that very characteriſtic to the internal 
evidences of our Religion, without being convinced of its divine 
origin, which Hume ſays would command his Faith in its mi- 
racles : © if, ſays the latter, the falſhood of the teſtimony would 
ce be more miraculous than the event which it relates, then, 
and not till then, can it pretend to command my Faith.“ 
Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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1 PET, III. 15. 


Be ready always to give an anſaver to every 
man, that aſceth you a reaſon of the Hope 
that is in you. 


AM now to proceed to the remaining part 

of the evidences, by which I have under- 
taken to prove that Chriſtianity is a divine 
Revelation; and when I have ſhown, ſecond- 
ly, that it was accompanied with external and 
divine atteſtations of its truth; and, thirdly, 
that it is diſtinguiſhed by its univerſality ; I 
ſhall finiſh this head with the concluſion 
which naturally follows from the preceding 
parts of it. | 

The external and divine atteſtations, which 

may be expected in confirmation of a divine 
Revelation, 
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Revelation, can be no greater, perhaps no 
other, than prophecies and miracles. In the 
diſplay of theſe the attributes of Omniſcience 
and Omnipotence are exerted. 

With regard to the prophecies, recorded in 
the Scriptures, they reſpect contingencies too 
wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture 
or to effect. Many of thoſe, which are found 
in the Old Teſtament, foretold unexpected 
changes in the diſtribution of | earthly power. 
And whether they foretold the fall of flouriſh- 
ing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires; the 
*event has minutely correſponded with the 
prediction. Nor were they delivered with that 
latitude of expreſſion, which characterized, 
and ſheltered from detection, the impoſitions 
of Heathen oracles. Some of them on the 
contrary were ſo particular, and fo remarkably 
pointed to their object; that Porphyry, by a 
new method of aſſaulting Revelation, ſet him- 
ſelf to prove the literal accompliſhment of 
Daniel's prophecies; and from their circum- 


See Biſhop Newton on the Prophecies. 
Nor is Daniel leſs circumſtantially minute in others of his 
predictions which yet remain to be accompliſhed. In his re- 
markable prophecy, concerning the four great Kingdoms of the 
earth, it is foretold (Dan. vii. 24.) that ten horns ſhould ariſe 
out of the fourth kingdom, which are ten kings; and that ano- 
ther ſhould ariſe after them, and he ſhould be DpIVE RS from the 
firlt and he ſhould ſubdue three kings. | 
NT: / 
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ſtantial minuteneſs boldly inferred that they 
muſt be the forgery of ſome later age, in op- 
poſition to all the proofs of their antecedent 
exiſtence. So differently did Porphyry think of 
Scripture-prophecy from the modern hiſto- 
rian, who farcaſtically attempts to diſcredit 
the evidences of our Religion by calling a pre- 


If it ſhall appear hereafter, that this prophecy relates at all to 
the power which rules at preſent in France; we ſhall have 
abundant reaſon to admire the particular detail which is ſub- 
Joined to it: ſince the next verſe declares, THAT HE SHALL 
«© SPEAK GREAT WORDS AGAINST THE MOST HicH AND 
© SHALL WEAR OUT THE SAINTS OF THE MOST Hin, 
« AND THINK TO CHANGE TIMES: AND LAWS: and they 
<< ſhall be given into his hand until a time, and times, and the 
„ dividing of time.“ 


I have faid, if it ſhall gw hereafter—well knowing the ex- 
treme 8 of all W of prophecies which are not 
yet completely fulfilled. They are deſigned for the previous 
conſolation of believers; but they cannot be uſed as arguments 
in defence of our Religion, nor be thoroughly exp before 
their final accompliſhment. 


I may add however, that of the ten kings, who, according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton (ſee his Obſervations on the Prophecies, 
chap. 6.) were to ariſe from the fourth kingdom or the Roman 
Empire, three were the kings of the Alans of Gallia, of the Bur- 
gundians, and of the Franks. And that, in verſe 24, the firit 
word, which is rendered © times,“ is not the fame in the original 
Chaldee with that which is afterwards ſo rendered: the former 
indicates ſome appointed time; the latter an indefinite dura- 
uon. | 


© See Grotius de Veritate Rel. Chriſt. 1. i. c. 17, Bp. New- 
ton on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 9. Prideaux's Connection, 
vol. 1. p. 128. fol. and Lardner's Jewiſh and * Teſtimo- 


nies, vol. iii. p. 133, &c. 4to Edit. 
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diction FP later times 2 4 rare prediction, be- 
«cauſe the ſtile was unambiguous and We date 
« unqueſtionable. 
But the great object of the uh of 
the Old Teſtament is the Redemption of man- 
kind. This, as ſoon: as Adam's fall had made 
it neceſſary, the mercy of God was pleaſed. to 
foretell. And, as the time for its accompliſh- 
ment drew nearer, the predictions concerning 
it became gradually fo clear and determinate, as 
to mark out with hiſtorical preciſion almoſt 
every *circumſtance in the life and character 
of infinitely the moſt extraordinary Perſonage 
that ever appeared among men. Any one of 
theſe predictions is ſufficient to indicate a pre- 
ſcience more than human. But the collective 
force of all taken together is ſuch, that nothing 
more can be neceſſary to prove the interpoſi- 


tion of Omniſcience than the eſtabliſhment of 


their authenticity. And this, even at ſe re- 
mote a period as the preſent, is placed beyond 
all doubt. The books, in which they are con- 
tained, are known to have been tranſlated into 
different languages and diſperſed into different 
parts long ne the coming of Chriſt. It i is 


8 Gibbon s Hiſtory; vol. v. p. 550. | 
* See the firſt Sermon. 


abſurd 
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abſurd therefore to ſuppoſe that any forgery 
with regard to them, if attempted by the firſt 
Chriſtians, ſhould not have been immediately 
detected; and ſtill more abſurd, if poſſible, to 
ſuppoſe that any paſſages thus forged ſhould af- 
terwards have been admitted univerſally into 
their Scriptures by the Jews themſelves, who, 
from the firſt application of theſe prophecies to 
our bleſſed Saviour, have endeavoured by every 
* method to pervert their meaning. Surely had 
the prophecies in queſtion not been found at 
that time in the writings to which the firſt 
propagators of Chriſtianity appealed ; the Jews 
needed only produce thoſe writings to refute” + 
the impoſition. And ſince no refutation of this 
kind was then attempted ; it was a demonſtra- 
tion to the men of that age, and the ſame pro- 
phecies being univerſally found there now 
(without the poſſibility of accounting for it if 
they were forged) convey in all reaſon as forci- 
ble a demonſtration to ourſelves at preſent, that 
they were written there from the beginning, 
and unqueſtionably by no other than ths ge 
of God. 

Nor are the prophecies of the New Teſtament 


f Among other OT they have even dared to mutilate 
and corrupt various paſſages of their own Scriptures. See Pear- 


leſs 


fon on the Creed, p. 201. 5th Edit. 
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leſs evidently the inſpiration of Omniſcience. To 
lay nothing of our bleſſed Saviour's predictions 
concerning himſelf and the propagation of his 
Religion, nor of thoſe which relate to the fu- 
ture condition of the Church; the predictions, 
which reſpect the Jews and which are com- 
mon to the New as well as to the Old Teſta- 
ment, of which ſome have long fince been 
accompliſhed and others are every day receiving 
their accompliſhment before our eyes, abun- 
dantly prove the divine origin of all Scripture- 
prophecy. The deſtruction of Jeruſalem with 
its unparalleled circumſtances of horror is not 
more clearly recorded by Joſephus, than it. is 
foretold by Daniel and by our bleſſed Saviour. 
Nor did our bleſſed Saviour foretell in the moſt 
* definite language the deſtruction only of Jeru- 
falem, and particularly that not one * ſtone of 
the Temple ſhould be left upon another ; he 
_ exprelsly foretold alſo, that Jeruſalem ſhould 


be *trodden down of the Gentiles, till the 


e time of the Gentiles be fulfilled :” while 
the Jews themſelves Were to be carried away 
« captive into all nations ;” among whom, ac- 
cording to the denunciation of rer great law- 
giver, they were to become * an * aſtoniſnment, 


* D-ut, Xxvill. 37. | 


a pro- 
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% proverb, and a bye- word. No that 
this has actually been the caſe with Jerufale 

and with the Jews, from the days of Titus and 
Adrian to the preſent time, every hiſtorian in- 
forms us: that it is ſo now, we ſee and know. 
Nor is this all. Whatever the diſtinguiſhed af- 
tection of the Jews. for their Religion and 
country could ſuggeſt, and whatever infidelity 
and hatred of Chriſtianity could help forward in 
their favour, was in vain tried to defeat theſe 
prophecies. The apoſtate Julian, an emperour 
qualified for the attempt in riches, power, and 
blaſphemous audaciouſneſs, collects this vaga- 
bond people from all countries, and leads them 
on by his favourite Alypius to rebuild their 
temple. Every human power co- operates with 
them, every difficulty appears to have vaniſhed. 
When on a ſudden the work was broken up 
with terror and precipitation: and an enter- 
priſe, ſo zealouſly undertaken and ſo powerfully 
ſupported, was at once deſerted. As the in- 
fluence of human means was entirely engaged 
in its favour ; the miſcarriage of it muſt be 
aſcribed to ſupernatural interpoſition. | What 
this was, we are informed by ' contemporary 


' See in Whitby's general Preface an enumeration of the 
early authors who have written on this ſubject, p. 28. 
Sozomen, after a particular relation of the miraculous defeat 


of Julian's attempt, lays of this defeat, za rev ere r 
Q 2 *© aoiws 
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and other writers, and particularly by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, whoſe teſtimony, as a Pagan, 
a philoſopher, and a boſom-friend of the apoſ- 
tate Prince, infidelity would readily and fully 
® admit, were it not before-hand appriſed of its 
contents. He declares, that horrid balls of 
«© fire, breaking out near the foundation with 


*© adtus Nella Te xa rig , aal rag sv apPioanras Hiſt, 
Eccl. l. v. e. 22. . t T1 
Mr. Moyle ſays on the ſubject, 1 am loth I confeſs to re- 
ject all the miracles ſince the days of the Apoſtles for the ſake 
«« of a very remarkable one, which happened at the rebuilding 
«© of Jeruſalem under julian; which is fo extraordinary in all 
its circumſtances and ſo fully atteſted by all the Chriſtian and 
the Heathen hiſtorians of that age, that I do not ſee with 
«© what forehead any man can queſtion the truth of it.“ 
Thundering Legion, Works, vol. ii. p. 101. Svo. 
In the ſame manner, though Jortin doubts of the truth of all 
the other miracles, which are reported to have been performed 
after the commencement of the ſecond century, he ſays of this, 
The ſtory of Julian's defeated attempt to rebuild the Jewiſh 
% temple is, after every allowance has been made, as well at- 
; ©* teſted as we could reaſonably expect. The teſtimony of Chriſ— 
e tian writers on the ſubject being confirmed by Marcellinus, 
% by Jewiſh writers, and perhaps by ſome paſſages in Julian's 
«+ Epiltles, and by this circumſtance over and above, that it 
« appeals to a fact which every one might go and fee with his 
« own eyes.“ Rem. on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 380. | 
-, But Biſhop Warburton's full and learned defence of this mi- 
racle in his Julian”? is well known, and is ſufficient to ſaper- 
ſede the neceſlity of any farther vindication of it. 
m See Warburton's Julian, p. 46, 47. | 
» Marcellinus's words on the occaſion are metuendi globi 
« flammarum, prope fundamenta crebris adſultibus erumpentes, 
« fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inaccefſum, hoc- 
que modo, elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit incœp- 
tum.“ L. xxili. p. 412. Edit. 1588. | 
« frequent 
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frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the 
place from time to time inacceſſible to the 
te ſcorched and blaſted workmen, and that the 
e yictorious element continuing in this manner 
c obſtinately bent, as it were, to repel their 
ce attempts, the enterpriſe was given over. 
To oppoſe the very ſingular evidence by 
which this fact is recommended to our belief, 

requires a more determined ſpirit of contradic- 
tion than is always to be aſcribed to infidelity. 

Mr. Gibbon allows, that“ the enterpriſe 
« was defeated, prin by a e 
«event. ' 

But we cannot aeg if the evidence on 
this occaſion, which muſt be reſpected even by 
our adverſaries and which is allowed at times 
to have ſome influence with them, ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, not have a full and converting 
influence on their hearts; when we find that 
they are not to be converted by the powerful 
arguments in favour of our Religion, which 
ariſe from the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh nation 
and which immediately apply to their own 
ſenſes. Who among our modern unbelievers 
has not an opportunity of ſeeing with his own 
eyes the wonderful completion of the be 


o Gibbcn's Hi d. vol. ii. p. 388, 359 f 
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ture · prophecies with regard to the Jews f 
Who among them may not with his own eyes 
ſee, in this people, a body of men, providen- 
tially preſerved to this very day in a ſtate of 
puniſhment and a ſtate of ſeparation from all 
others; religious, yet deriving no bleſſing from 
God; peaceable, yet ſecure of no protection 
among men; deſpifed and perſecuted during 
ſeventeen hundred years as a nation, yet ever 
zealous of their national diſtinctions; abound- 
ing in riches, yet, contrary to the known influ- 
ence of riches, deſtitute of a ſettled place where 
to enjoy them ; and, as if they were expreſsly 
intended by the Almighty for the converſion 
of thoſe who will not believe except they them 
ſelves ſee a ſign from heaven, ſcattered over 
every oountty word obvious to the ſenſes of "yy | 
unbeliever? 

The ek which: are addueible in vin- 
Rication of the divine origin of Chriſtianity as 
well from the Old as the New Teſtament and 
which conſtitute its other external and divine 
proof, were of ſuch a nature as to preclude all 
poſſibility of forpery; /: 8 

Every individual in the Jewiſh nation was 
pet at the time when the great miracles, 
recorded in the Pentateuch, were performed. 
wes bd one of them muſt have ſeen the wonders 

92 performed 
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performed in Egypt; have ſeen the waters of 
the Red Sea retire on either ſide, as on a heap, 
to afford them a paſſage; have heard the voice 
of God from mount Sinai; and ſenſibly have ex- 
perienced the continued miracles wrought for 
? their ſuſtenance and the preſervation of their 
raiment during forty years in the wilderneſs. 
No one at that time could poffibly deceive 
them in ſuch matters. The connection, which 
theſe miracles had with their law, may ſerve 
alſo to prove that they were not thus deceived 
by any ſubſequent forgery. For though we 
ſhould for a moment ſuppoſe the whole Jewiſh 
nation to have, been more abſurdly credulous, 
than ever an individual was known to be in 
any other; and that immediately upon the pro- 
pagation of ſuch a forgery they -might admit 
at once the truth of theſe miracles (however 
unſupported by traditional hiſtory) ; yet ſurely 
they could not be ſo ſtupidly paſſive in the ad- 
miſſion of a law which was burthenſome and 
intolerable. Their own as well as their fa- 
_ thers' experience muſt have convicted the im- 
poſtor, who firſt enjoined the fictitious code as 
the ancient and divine conſtitution of their na- 
tion, and with it they would undoubtedly have 


? Deut. viii. 2, 3, 4. x 


Q 4 rejected 
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| rejected the miracles which were inſidiouſſy 
deſigned for its conſecration. Beſides, the 
Jews are repeatedly commanded in their law 
itſelf „to teach the things therein contained 
to their children; to talk of them when they 
« fat in their houſes, when they walked by the 
* way, when they lay down, and when they 
*« roſe up; to bind them for a fign upon their 
« hand; to make them as frontlets between 
* their eyes; to write them upon the poſts of 
e their houſes and upon their gates.” Theſe 
commands are immediately calculated to pre- 
clude any impoſition of later ages; and tend in 
conjunction with the preceding circumſtances 
to demonſtrate that neither the time, nor the 
manner, in which the law is ſaid to have been 
delivered, was of man's invention. 
Indeed the tranſactions, recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, are referred to by all the ſubſequent wri- 
ters among the Jews in language ſo ſimply and 
convincingly declarative of their divine truth; 
and the impreſſion, which they made on the 
minds of the people, was ſo forcible; that no 
tranſactions appear to have been ever received 
by any nation with ſuch univerſal and immove- 


4 Deut. vi. 5, 8, 9. 

See ſenkin's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, vol. i e. 6. 

See Shuckford's Connection, vol. iii. p. 350-399. 
51 able 
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able aſſent. Jeroboam and the other deſerters 
of the Jewiſh worſhip before the Babylo- 


niſh captivity, and the ſceptical Sadducees af- 
ter it, dared not deny the truth of the Penta- 


teuch. 

But in reality the Jews were 0 far from be- 
ing (what they were generally accounted by the 
Heathen world) the moſt credulous of all na- 
tions, that they appear to have been the reverſe. 
It cannot be matter of wonder, that men, who 
had debaſed their natural notions of Religion 
by the moſt ſuperſtitious idolatry, ſhould charge 
every worſhipper of the inviſible God with 


credulity. But if we conſult the hiſtory of the 


Jews, where alone we can expect to meet 
with their true character, we ſhall find them to 
have been the moſt ſtiff-necked people and 
that from the beginning they always reſiſted 
the Holy Ghoſt. This obſtinacy might pro- 
| bably be one reaſon why the miracles, calculat- 
ed for the confirmation of their Religion, were 
performed in a manner ſo public and unexcep- 
tionable: though certainly we have at the fame 
time to acknowledge another moſt gracious 
reaſon for the public notoriety of the miracles, 
recorded both in the Pentateuch and in other 


* This captivity was not extended to all the people of the 
Jews for any period of more than fifty years together. 
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parts of the Jewiſh Seriptures; ſince it has 
ſupplied all ſueceeding ages with irrefragable 
arguments in vindication of the divine 
of the Jewiſh Religion. SOA | 
Of the ſame incontrovertible notoriety were 
the miracles alſo of the New Teſtament. They 


were not done in a corner. Every one had full 


liberty to pry into their genuineneſs: and yet 
the moſt malicious enemies of our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles never pretended, at the time when 
they are ſaid to have been performed, to diſcover 
any impoſition in them. Nor wasthe teſtimony of 
thoſe, who afterwards ſtood forth to vouch for 
their truth, leſs public or leſs unexceptionable 
than the miracles themſelves. Every martyr, 
among the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, de- 
monſtrates their reality by his death. For what, 
but the known truth of theſe wonderful events, 
made them lay down their lives for a Religion, 
of which theſe were an eſſential ſupport and 
often the immediate " cauſe of their own ſuf⸗ 
ferings? | 
That they were competent Uitwelles on the 


N een thoſe performed by Joſhua, Samuel, and Eli- 
jah; and the continued miracle exhibited by the Cloud which 
Teſted over the Mercy-Seat in the old temple. See, concerning 
this cloud, Prideaux's Connection, vol. i. p. 119. Fol. Edit. 

See the paſſage cited from Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. in the 


notes, p. 44- h 
occaſion, 
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occaſion; however poor and illiterate, their ſitu- 
tion with reſpect to theſe miracles and the 
nature of the tranſactions Wr rn fully 


evince. 
Theſe miracles were all objects of ent, and 
required no depth of learning and no ingenuity 
for a proper obſervation of them. Of whate- 
ver attainments or abilities the obſervers were, 
they muſt know whether they had heard the 
dumb ſpeak, had ſeen the blind reſtored to fight, 


the lame walk, and the dead raiſed again to life: 


. they muſt know whether their Lord's cruci- 
fixion, at which they were preſent, were attend- 
ed with the mitaculous circumſtances which 
they relate; and whether they were aſſured by 
their ſenſes that he was again *alive after his 
paſſion. We believe in theſe reſpects nothing 
more, than what the diſciples of Chriſt declare, 
they had heard, had ſeen with their eyes, had 
looked on, and their hands had handled.” 
Doubtleſs men, who could hear, ſee, and feel, 
were as good witneſſes in theſe matters of ſenſe, 
as the moſt learned and acute: and men, who 
laid down their lives in atteſtation of facts thus 


* See in Townſon's Works a very ingenious and very ſatiſ- 
factory harmony of the accounts given in the different 
Evangeliſts of the circumſtances which relate to our Wien 8 
reſurrection. 


Y 1 John i. 


indu- 
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indubitably known to them, cannot be ſuſpect- 
ed of any want of veracity on the occaſion and 
muſt ever with candid inquirers *unexception- 

ably eſtabliſh their truth. For however it 
may be urged, that the truth of the Chriſtian 
miracles is not proved by the ſufferings of 
_ Chriſtians for their faith under future perſecu- 
tions ;—the ſufferers might be deceived, and 
through well-meant zeal lay down their lives 
in defence of an error; however this may be 
urged; yet it applies not in the ſmalleſt degree 
to the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity, who at- 


*The miracles of Chriſtianity appear in reality to have 
all thoſe requiſites, which Mr. Hume ſays are not to be diſco- 
vered in any miracle found in hiſtory. He ſays, “ there is not 
* to be found in all hiſtory any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient 
number of men of ſuch unqueſtionable good ſenſe, education, 
© and learning, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in them - 
« ſelves; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond 
all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive others; of ſuch credit 
and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great 
«« deal to loſe in caſe c: being detected in any falſhood ; and at 
the ſame time atteſting facts performed in ſuch a public man- 
* ner and in ſo celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable. All which circumſtances are requiſite 
* to give us full aſſurance in the teſtimony of men.“ ” 

| Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 130. 

The education of St. Paul and the writings of him and of the 
other authors of the New Teſtament, their unimpeached cha- 
racters, their unanimous ſurrender even of their lives in defence 
of che truth of the miracles which they relate, the notoriety of 
theſe miracles, and the conſpicuous fituation of Jeruſalem and 
other places where they were wrought, all contribute to refute 
the aſſertions of this daring philoſopher. - 70 
teſt 
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teſt on ſuch occaſions nothing but what fell 
within their own n and ſenſ ble know - 
ledge. | 
But the merciful God, who has left us irre- 
fragable proofs of the authenticity of the pro- 
phecies, which reſpect our great Redeemer, in 
the unbelief of the Jews, has alſo ſupplied us 
with arguments in ſupport of the miracles of 
our Religion from the different ways in which 
they have been oppoſed by our different adver- 
ſaries. While the facts were too recent to be diſ- 
puted', Celſus, Porphyry, and H ierocles admitted 
their reality, but denied the divine commiſſion 
of the agent and the conſequent truth of that 
Religion which they were wrought to eſtabliſh. 
In modern times when the conſequence of their 
_ admiſſion is better known, and there are few, if 


any, who are not convinced that ſuch creden- 


tials beſpeak an ambaſſador ſent from God (eſ- 
pecially too when the purport of the embaſſy 
does not * contradict the great truths demon- 


2 See Mr. Moyle's Letters concerning the Thundering Le- 
gion, Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 353. 

d See Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. c. v. p. 172. 

Let it not be thought that the argument here revolves at all 
in a Circle from internal to external evidences and vice verſa. 
For, as Biſhop Sherlock ſays, ©* Men do not diſtinguiſh be- 
- *© tween the doctrines which we prove by miracles, and the 
doctrines by which we try miracles; for they are not the 
« lame doctrines. God never wrought miracles to prove the 

difference 


— gs og —— 
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ſtrable by natural Religion), unbelievers have 
prudently thought fit to ſhift their ground. 
But, unhappily for them, a denial of the Chriſ- 
tian miracles at preſent comes too late: ſince 
the facts of this kind, which infidelity has long 
ſince admitted upon earlier and better inform- 
ation, will for ever remain a teſtimony of the 
truth of Chriſtianity and of the perverſeneſs of 
modern unbelief. 

The univerſality of our Religion, which 
forms a part both of its internal and external 
evidences, is the third and laſt article by which 
I propoſed to prove its divine origin. 

This univerſality was before inſiſted upon, 
when I treated of the ſubſtance and of the in- 
ternal evidences of our Religion. Whatever 
may be commonly underſtood by it, we cer- 
tainly ought not to eſtimate it primarily from 
the effects which our Religion has produced on 
mankind, has except in regions Re be- 


2 b between ne and evil : 5 I ſappoſe that P, any 
«© man were aſked how he proves temperance or chaſtity to be 
« duties, murder or adultery to be fins, he would not recur to 
*© miracles for an argument. Theſe and the like duties are en- 
« forced by the Goſpel ; but were always truths and duties be- 
« fore our Saviour's coming: and we are in poſſeſſion of them 
« without the help of miracles or Revelation. And theſe are 
4 the doctrines, by which we try miracles. ' But the doctrines, 
which are to be proved by miracles, are the revealed doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, &c.” Sermons, vol. i. p. 303. 


yond 
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yond the poſſibility of the Chriſtian's YT have 
from the beginning depended eſſentially upon 
ourſelves. Chriſtianity from the beginning ad- 
dreſſed itſelf to us, as free agents: and, what 
ought ever to be urged in its favour, it was ſo 
publiſhed as to leave us, amidit all our preju- 
dices from worldly wiſdom and worldly attach- 
ments of every kind, at full liberty to accept or 
reject it, and to obey, or not, the injunctions 
which it gives concerning its future propaga- 
tion. The univerſality of our Religion, conſi- 
dered as an argument in its favour, ought there- 
fore primarily to be eſtimated from its general 
deſign and other circumſtances within itſelf : 


and if ſecondarily from its effects; from theſe 


however no farther, than as they are conſider- 
ed under the influence of our own free will. 
Its general deſign may immediately be col- 
lected from its general ſubſtance. This (as we 
have * ſeen) evinces that Chriſtianity com- 
menced with the creation of mankind ; that it 
has regularly been brought down through the 
different ages of their hiſtory ; and that, while 
it joins together and unites the whole human 
race by the moſt comprehenfive and intimate 
connection, it alſo accounts for and remedies 


© In the fri Sermon. 


thoſe 
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thoſe univerſal evils in human exiſtence, which 
man's unenlightened reaſon could neither ex- 
plain nor in any confiderable degree alleviate. 
While mankind are deduced by Chriſtianity 
from the fame common'ſtock, and involved in 
the ſame conſequences of their firſt parent's vo- 
luntary guilt; they are taught to what cauſe 
they are to aſcribe the introduction of all their N 
ſin and miſery. 

They are no longer left vainly to attempt 
with philoſophy to reconcile their diverſified 
crimes and ſufferings with the original appoint- 
ment of divine goodnefs. Chriſtianity from one 
comprehenſive cauſe traces out and explains the 
whole. Like the true ſyſtem of the natural 
world, it accounts in the moſt ſimple and in- 
telligible manner for intricacies and irregu- 
larities, which long confounded the ſubtle- 
ty and baffled all the ingenuity of conjectural 
philoſophy. 

Having referred man's fin and all its deſtruc- 
tive conſequences to the ſame original perver- 
ſion of free will, Chriſtianity goes on to pro- 
vide as comprehenſive a remedy for theſe evils. 
The Heathens indeed could ſee and deplore 
the corruption of human nature: but, as they 


* See Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. p. 509-514. 
knew 
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knew not its cauſe, ſo they were ſtill more 
ignorant of its proper remedy. They were 
too conſcious of the guilt of ſin, not to be 
convinced of the puniſhment which it deſerved 
at the hands of infinite juſtice : and at the ſame 
time too ſenſible of its influence over the beſt 
men, to ſuppoſe their actions could merit re- 
ward, much leſs eternal happineſs, from an all- 
perfect God. They were therefore induced 
through fear either to counteract their general 
apprehenſions and to deny a future ſtate of re- 
tribution, or to * adjuſt it to their own infir- 
mities and demerits. The idea of an all- perfect 
Redeemer and of univerſal fanCtification and 
acceptance through him, however revealed to 
their forefathers, yet when corrupted by idola- 
try and loſt in ſuperſtition, was not to be reco- 
vered by the moſt daring effort of human con- 
. But, whit n man could not conceive 


- See Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. p. GPA | 

©, Porphyry is made to ſay by St. Auguſtine : % nondum re- 

ceptam unam ſectam quæ univerſalem viam animæ contineat 
* hberandz.” De Civit. Dei, 1. x. c. 32. 


s We may learn from Homer of what ſort the erg life was 
which the Heathens expected. Achilles is deſcribed by Wan as 
e to Ulyſſes in the regions below, 

My pos das ro Ye cræge ud S νον Olvoow' 
BeAoyuny x @Tagepo; e dure aku 
| Avis rap axngy w hn Bio ros Tous um = 
H-T&4os Axbeaot ura! c ⏑ 
a Odyſſ. . 1. 487. 


R much 


much leſs expect, Chriſtianity had from che. 


beginning ordained, was gradually preparing, 
and at length accompliſhed in the Goſpel- co- 
venant. Infinite juſtice and goodneſs, having 
been vindicated with regard to the commence- 
ment of man's imperfections, are reconciled in 
his pardon by the merits and interceſſion of 
the ſecond perſon in the Godhead. By theſe 
means eternal happineſs. is again offered to 
mankind, and the road to it is opened by an 
univerſal atonement for thoſe imperfections of 
human nature which were an invincible ſtum- 
bling-block to. every other ſyſtem of future 
rewards: * God ſpared not his own ſon, 
% but delivered him up for us all.“ Such, 
and ſo comprehenſive, is Chriſtianity in its 
general deſign. | 
Its other internal and particular parts are 
not leſs univerſally calculated for the in- 
ſtruction and happineſs of all mankind. No- 
thing is to be found in its precepts, adapted 
to one ſtate or people, and not to all. In. 
Chriſt jeſus there is no difference between 
Jew and Greek, bond and free, male and fe- 
male. He, by whom all the nations of the 
earth were at firſt ſeparated from one family, 


Rom. vii. 32. See alſo 1 John ii. 2. 


again 


again unites them as brethren under the ſame 
laws and into the ſame communion, And 
that no one might be debarred of acceſs to 
the Religion which was thus deſigned for the 
happineſs of all, the New Teſtament was 
evidently calculated by its plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity for the inſtruction of the loweft and 
moſt illiterate in every age and nation: herein 
remarkably differing not only from the doc- 
trines of unafliſted reaſon, which are not to be 
inveſtigated in their different relations without 
the learning and labour of philoſophy ; but alſo 
from the antecedent parts of Revelation. As 
theſe latter were the obſcure * commencement 
of Chriſtianity and as they were intended par- 
ticularly for the Jews, they often abound in 
ſublime and figurative repreſentations ; which 
perhaps can thoroughly be underſtood by 
thoſe Oriental nations only, whoſe ſtudy and 
delight they were. But the language of the 
New Teſtament, like its doctrine, i is univerſal. 
Every one is enabled without difficulty to 
partake of its benefits. Every one alſo is in- 
vited to partake of them : Come unto me 
" al ye that labour and are 1 1275 and I 


1 46 The ancient 88 were the Chriſtians of the old 
« world.” Cave's Pri imitive Chriſtianity, vol. i. P- 22. 
k * Matt, Xi. 28. 
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4e will give you reſt,” was the Redeemer's af- 
fectionate addreſs to mankind. / Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Goſpel to every 
«© creature,” was the commiſſion, with which 
he ſent forth his diſciples; a commiſſion, which 
the very exiſtence of the New Teſtament 
proves that they executed, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in ſuch a manner as to 
leave their ſucceſſors abundant means to make 
the Goſpel known in proceſs of time to every 
individual throughout the world. 

I haye above ſaid, that the effects, produced 
on mankind by Chriſtianity, will as long as we 
are free agents depend eſſentially upon our- 
ſelves : and that its univerſality ought not to 
be eſtimated from theſe effects any farther than 
as they are conſidered under the influence of 
man's free will. But, even under this mode 
of conſideration, they will afford convincing 
proofs of the unlimitable extent of our Religion. 
Though Chriſtianity was ſo propoſed to man- 
kind from the beginning, as to leave them at 
full liberty to accept or reje& it; yet, on its 
firſt publication, it was immediately embraced 
by multitudes. In ſucceeding ages it was 
eſtabliſhed. in the moſt civilized and moſt 

: 1 Mark xvi. 15. 


powerful 
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powerful empires. And in our own time we 
know that it is the Religion of all thoſe, who 
are juſtly ranked among the enlightened na- 
tions of the earth. 
Tähbat it is not profeſſed at olnſtag by more 
of the unenlightened inhabitants of our globe, 
is to be aſcribed, in the countries placed be- 
yond our reach; to ſimilar diſpenſations of 
Providence with thoſe which withheld for ſo 
many ages the coming itſelf of the Redeemer: 
in the countries, acceſſible to us, it is to be 
aſcribed, not to our Religion, but to our own 
imperfections; to our want of Chriſtian zeal 
to propagate it among diſtant nations, or rather 
perhaps to our want of Chriſtian virtue to re- 
commend it by our conduct to their acceptance. 
It has however widely extended its ſalutary 
influence among thoſe who are not its actual 


profeſſors. It has improved the morality of 


both Mahometans and Pagans: it has alſo 
improved their religious creeds; affording them 
inſtruction not eaſily to be limited in its diſ- 
perſion, and, we may truſt, much more bene 


ficial in its conſequences, than that which is 
derived from Revelation by unbelievers in 


Chriſtian countries, who doubtleſs would not 


m Secker's Sckmones vol. ii. p. 257. 
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exceed the moſt ſubtle of Heathen philoſophers 
on ſubjects of natural Religion, if they had 
not acceſs to that Goſpel which 870 affect to 


deſpiſe. 


We are indeed canines to hk for- 
r to a future profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
ſuch perhaps as our adverſaries require; when 
the Chriſtian Religion, which is univerſal in 
its deſign and conſtitution, ſhall alſo be uni- 
verſally received; when the earth ſhall be 
« filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
te the Lord as the waters cover the ſea.” But 


whether this unlimited profeſſion of Chriſ- 


tianity 1s to ariſe from a ſtrenuous exertion of 


the means which we now poſſeſs of making 


converts to it, or from any new interpoſition 
of the Almighty, we are not informed; much 
leſs are we authoriſed to require or to hope for 
an immediate accompliſhment of the bleſſed 


event. . In the mean time however there is one 


effect which we are encouraged to expect from 
this holy Religion, and which (though it is 
itſelf alſo under the influence of man's free 
will) muſt more than compenſate for any defi- 
ciency of extenſion that can poſſibly be objected 
at preſent to the Chriſtian Church: We are 


* encouraged humbly to expect that the atone- 


Hab. ii. 14. See the firſt Sermon. 
| ment 
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ment made for us by our great Redeemer will 
be as extenſive as the influence of our firſt pa- 
rent's fall, and that no oneamongall the deſcen- 
dants of Adam will be excluded from ſome at 
leaſt of its benefits, but ſuch as wilfully ſhut 
their eyes againſt the truth, and, either from 
the pride of human reaſon or the luſt of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, reject ſo great ſalvation. 

In this manner does Chriſtianity carry with 
it a remedy for the deficiencies above pointed 
out in natural Religion: Firſt, it is calcu- 
lated to lead mankind to future happineſs by 
the complete knowledge, which it conveys to 
them, of themſelves, of their duty and its ob- 
ligation, and of their attainable acceptance 
with God; — Secondly it was accompanied 
with external and divine atteſtations of its 
truth ;—and mae ts it 18 diſtinguiſhed by its 
univerſality. | 

If theſe things then are certain ; if natural 
Religion evinces that there is an all- perfect 
God, the Creator and Preſerver of all things; 
if it evinces alſo from the preſent circum- 
ſtances of our exiſtence that there will be a 
future ſtate of retribution ; if at the fame time 
this Religion is eſſentially deficient in its ins 
ſtruction, in its proofs, and, as a ſyſtem which 

i 7 "Is 
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is too diffcult for the inveſtigation.af7? common - 
capacities, in its extent; and if under theſe 
: circumſtances any. Reyelation, ſhould; be. ſet 
forth, confirming, what. is evinced by natural 
Religion and remedying what is deficient in 
it; then we muſt either confeis the truth of 
ſuch a Reyelation, or (what is the worſt, blaſ- 
phemy) ſuppoſe God, himſelf to have favoured 
an impoſition upon -mankind.: eſpecially, too, 
when we recollect, that one of the deficiencies 
of. natural. Religion, remedied: by the ſuppoſed 
N is the want. of external and divine 
proofs, F. 'or what reaſon to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of its abilities recommends, and ſuch 
proofs confirm, is unqueſtionably. the voice of 
God. ſpeaking. diſtinctly, to e intelligent 
creature. 

Thus. It have 8 to ſtate in a e 
mary manner the ens in general; ae 


35 The Religion of the great, bulk of t in the lende 
world has ever been ultimately derived from that ſtate of na- 
ture (ſorcalled i in contradiſtinction to a ſtate of pure Revelation) 
in which man, was left after the fall and after the deluge, and in 
which he was aſſiſted by tradition and divine Grace no leſs than 
by his own reaſon. But the natural Religion, concerning which 
I am here ſpeaking whether it can in reality make the diſcoveries 

commonly leribed to it or only produce arguments in ſupport 
of them when before made by Revelation, is however ſuppoſed 
tq depend entirely upon human reaſon. 


are 
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are adducible in proof of the truth of our Re- 

ligion, and: conſequently in vindication of the 
_ anſwer which may be giyen from thence con- 
cerning the Hope that is in us. 

In juſtice however to a cauſe, which has 
wok defended in the ableſt and fulleſt. manner, 
I muſt repeat the obſervation with which I 
entered upon this part of my ſubject; that it 
is impoſſible to comprehend within a ſmall 
„ compaſs a regular compendium of the whole, 
4 or even of the more important part, of the 
te arguments by which the truth of our holy 
Religion may be proved. The repetition. of 
this obſervation cannot but be neceſſary in an 
age when ſuperficial vindications of our Reli- 
gion are found to do as much injury to the 
cauſe which they defend, as the writings 
againſt which they are commonly levelled. 
Since many, even of thoſe who think their 


Religion worthy of ſerious attention, content= 


ing themſelves with ſach curſory treatiſes . 


are naturally led to impute: their imperfections 
to the ſubject itſelf: and, becauſe ſome parts 
are paſſed over in ſilence and others very briefly 
handled, they conclude at once either that 
nothing, or that very little, can be ſaid in their 
behalf. But if men are really in earneſt and 
wiſh to give the arguments in favour of Chriſti- 


anĩty 
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anity a fair examination, let them attentively | 
peruſe the diſcourſes delivered at Mr. Boyle's 
Lecture. Or if this ſhould b@thought too 
laborious an undertaking, let them read and 
thoroughly digeſt what! Biſhop Pearſon has 
written on the Creed; and they will find, 

eſpecially in the former caſe, ſo many. reaſons 
aſſigned for the truth of every part of our Re- 
ligion, that neither the inſinuations of its 
enemies, nor the injudicious zeal of its friends, 
will ever after be likely to ſhake their Faith. 

The importance of the enquiry! muſt convince 
every ſenſibly man that his time could not be 
better employed. And the conſequence of it 
to every well diſpoſed man will be ſuch a full 
aſſurance of the truth of our Religion, as 
muſt inſpire him with that ſettled * peace of 


2 ＋ * to whom Biſhop Pearſon s writings on the Creed may 
appear too abſtracted, will find a moſt perſpicuous and ſatisfac- 
tory collection of the arguments in defence of our Religion in 
_P Burnet's very valuable Exposition of the Thy nine 
Articles. 


Swift in his Letter to a young Clergyman goes ſo far as to 
ſay, “ There is one obſervation which J never knew to fail, and 


6 deſire you will examine it in the courſe of your life, that 
<« no gentſeman of a liberal education and regular in his 


og morals did ever profeſs himſelf a free-thinker.“ 
Miſcell. vol. i. p. 285. 


11. Nothing can exhibit a more ſtriking contraſt to the joyful 
expectations, derived from pure Religion, than the miſerable 
conſequences of Scepticiſm. The latter are well exemplified in 
the ſeries of Mr. Hume's philoſophical writings. After he has 


eparapoured to wreſt ow. us all the pleaſing confidence, which 
. we 


0” 
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mind, and pleaſing confidence with regard to 
futurity, which alone can conſtitute the hap- 
pineſs of a rational being. Since to conclude 
the preſent head with the words of an admired 
modern writer: What true Religion and 
te true philoſopby dictate of God, and Provi- 
« dence, and man, is ſo charming, ſo conſonant 
« with all the finer and nobler feelings in 
human nature, that every man of taſte who 
« hears of it muſt wiſh it to be true: and I 
* never yet heard of one perſon of candour, 
«© who wiſhed to find the evidence of the Goſ- 
« pel ſatisfactory, and did not find it ſo.” 


/ 


we might derive from Chriſtianity, by his Treatiſe on Human 
Nature, his Eſſays, and his Dialogues ; he concludes his ſcepti- 
cal works with a defence of ſuicide and an attempt to prove the 
mortality of the ſoul. After depriving his admirers of the moſt 
valuable conſolations of this life, he ſurely makes them but 
poor amends by telling them at laſt that they may cut their 
throats and ſafely depend upon eternal annihilation. 
© See Beattie on Truth, p. 447. 8vo. 5th. Edit. 
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1 PET. III. „ | 


Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſketh you a reaſon of the Hope 


that 1s in Jon 


F AVING finiſhed the parts of my deſign, 
which relate to the ſubſtance, hiſtory, 
and evidences of our Religion, it remains that 
I ſpeak concerning the objections which are 

_ urged in oppoſition to its truth. 
This laſt topic unhappily furniſhes abundant 
matter for our conſideration. For as ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry have ever attempted to pre- 
clude 2 diſcordancy of opinion with regard to 
Chriſtianity by diſcouraging enquiries into its 
evidences, ſo contrary prejudices have uni- 
formly led to the oppoſite extreme ; and this 
moſt 
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moſt benevolent of all inſtitutions, inſtead of 
ſecuring the reſpect by providing for the wel- 
fare of mankind, has been treated with the 
moſt licentious freedom. Whatever be the 
cauſe of theſe prejudices againſt our Religion, 
the effect of them is indiſputable. Offences in 
Revelation have been induſtrioufly fought af- 
ter; and the objections, in which they are 
urged, have been directed againſt every article 
that comes recommended by its authority. 

To expoſe the futility of each particular 
among theſe objections has furniſhed the 
learning of ages with ample employment. 
According to the plan which I have laid 
down, I am to content myſelf under the pre- 
ſent head with pointing out the general ſources 
of ſuch objections, and with ſhowing that a 
forcible removal of theſe offences by divine 
interpoſition would be inconſiſtent with the 
_ doctrines themſelves of Revelation; conclud- 

ing the whole with a particular account! of 
thoſe objections, which are advanced againſt 
our Religion from the pretenſions of philoſo- 
phy. Thus limited however, the preſent head, 
no leſs than the preceding ones, will ſuggeſt 

irrefragable reaſons, by which we may ſatisfy 
both ourſelves and others concerning the Hope 
that 1 is in us. 


As 


As this head will ſupply ſufficient matter 
for our conſideration at two different times; 
I ſhall make what relates to the general ſources 
of objection the ſubject of our immediate 
conſideration, and reſerve for the next op- 
portunity the particular objections with which 
J am to conclude. . 

It hath * already been duale ho that the 
„whole ſtrength of Atheiſm conſiſts in con- 
** tradicting the univerſal reaſon of mankind : 
» that Atheiſts have no principle and can 
© have none, and therefore that they can ne- 
« yer reaſon, but only confidently deny or af- 
« firm.” I ſhall therefore not attempt to 
trace from any more immediate ſources thoſe 
objections againſt the being and attributes of 
God, which muſt all ultimately be referred 
either to the want of due attention to the ob- 
jects which ſurround us or to a ſpirit of un- 
ſupported contradiction; and, without farther 
notice of them, ſhall proceed to the different 
objections, which are advanced againſt our Re- 
lüigion by men who admit both the exiſtence 

and infinite perfection of God. 
Hy ſome of theſe it is thought abſurd that 


EVO or our Religion as it is contained 


2. In the fifth Sermon. 


in 
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in the Holy Scriptures and derived from an 
all- perfect author, ſhould be at all the ſubject 

of: offence ; and that emanations from the 

fountain of truth ſhould furniſh the moſt pre- 
zudiced ſceptic with even an appearance of 
error. But ſuch men would do well to conſider 
the imperfections of human nature, and to en- 
quire whether all the objections againſt Reve- 
lation ought not in reality to be aſcribed to 
theſe imperfections, as to their proper ſources. 
We know in the firſt place- that the pureſt 
ſtream may be rendered foul by the channel 
through which it paſſes : and if we view man 
in his moſt enlightened ſtate, we ſhall have no 
reaſon: to wonder, that inſtructions, committed 
to writing and conveyed in ſucceſſive ages 
through his hands, ſhould * loſe much of their 
original purity. —Beſides it appears neceſſary 
from the imperfections of mankind, that Re- 
velation ſhould be attended with a variety of 
circumſtances, which will give riſe to objec- 
tions more extenſive than are drawn from 
mere errors in the conveyance, and which will 
contribute in an eminent degree to render be- 


However, it has happened, whether our Adverſaries will 
allow it to have happened providentially or not, that the cor- 
ruptions of the ſacred Text have neither been ſo numerous, nor 

of ſo great importance, as might have been expected. 
lief 
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lief in its truth a matter of faith and not of 
demonſtration. For, as containing a body of 
_ written inſtructions for the information and di- 
rection of its profeſſors, at whatever time Re- 
velation were given; its antiquity in ſubſequent 
ages would render many of thoſe parts, which 
depend upon the conſtruction of language and 
the cuſtoms of mankind, obſcure at leaſt and 
uncertain. And where the obſcurity and un- 
certainty of writings require at times the aſ- 
ſiſtance of conjecture, it is well known that 
no original perfection can ſecure them againſt 
all the different kinds of contradiction and aſ- 
perſion. Excluſive alſo of theſe general ap- 
pendages on human imperfection, which are 
ſo common to all the very ancient writings, 
as to be allowed by men of candour to furniſh 
no reaſonable objection againſt any ; there are 
numberleſs circumſtances, ariſing from the in- 
competency of human judgment, which will 
affect ſuch a ſyſtem as the holy Scriptures un- 
fold and bring unmerited cenſure upon it —A 
narrative, which commences with the creation, 
which relates during the progreſs of nearly four 
thouſand years the moſt extraordinary occur- 
rences of hiſtory, and which abounds with the 
greateſt variety. of matter; will be expoſed to 
1 of mitrepreſentation, when it is ſub- 

8 mitted 
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mitted to readers, incapable of being furniſhed 
with an abſolute and univerſal knowledge of 
facts. For, in a ſucceſſion of many different 
things, it is © probable that ſome will happen 
contrary to probability. —Eſpecially too, will 
this be the caſe where things natural and ſu- 
pernatural are intermixed with each other. 
Even the latter, though referred for their ori- 
gin to the immediate interpoſition of the Deity, 
will, notwithſtanding, leave beings of con- 
tracted and ſceptical minds peculiar occaſions 
of offence. Miracles, though related by eye- 
witneſſes, will, as facts of a ſingular kind, be 
* eminently expoſed to every doubt which can 


© Ariſtotle cites from Agatho theſe lines: 


Tay av Tis etx05 cu rer cin Y 
BgoTo040% πτ ο 9 dN 860T&%". 


| and remarks on them, era yap To caps To ne we bixos 


ra To Tapa To tg. hs 


Rhetoric, p. 385. 8 vo- Edit. Cant. 1728. 


| He had before cited to the ſame, or nearly the ſame, effect, 
—P- 351. 


Evrreg ti ey Beoroig rudyyogery 
[dar vo X11 YE 106 TEYIGrTION 
Amis an wonna ovubamy Cporoig. 


a, Suppoſe for inſtance that the fact, which the teſtimon 
** endeavours to eſtabliſh, partakes of the extraordinary a 
«« the marvellous; in that caſe the evidence reſulting from the 
«+ teftimony admits of a diminution greater or leſs i in proportion 
* as the fact is more or leſs unuſual.”? 


Hume's Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 127. 
be 
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be inſinuated againſt human teſtimony. And 
prophecies, which mean not to deſtroy free- 
agency, cannot at times eſcape the moſt inju- 
rious ſuſpicions which -ariſe from intentional 
obſcurity. Moreover, as we are unacquainted _ 
with the eſſence of God and the general eco- 
nomy of his moral government; thoſe parts of 

Revelation, which ought perhaps to be thought 
the leaſt expoſed in themſelves to plauſible ob- 
| jection, will not on that account be leſs confi- 
dently aſſailed by our adverſaries. Thus the 
myſteriouſneſs of paſſages in a diſpenſation, 
which, proceeding from God, muſt ſometimes 
refer to the incomprehenſible eſſence of its au- 
thor, will from our inability to judge in theſe 
matters be conſtrued into abſurdity. And, as 
the reaſons of God's dealings with man are 
paſt our finding out; according to our differ- 
ent conceptions of what he ought to do, ob- 
jections will be urged againſt the time and 
manner, whenever or whatever it be, in which 
Revelation was firſt introduced and propagated 
in the world, againſt the kind of evidence by 
which its truth is confirmed, and againſt the 
means by which its propoſed happineſs is to 
be obtained. —In the fame manner, as we are 
unacquainted with the eſſences of every part 
of creation, no leſs than of the Creator him- 
EL 8 


— 
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ſelf, and are ever ready to ſupply the want of 
knowledge by a variety of conjecture; differ- 


ent kinds of objections will ariſe from a com- 


pariſon of theſe different conjectures with Re- 
velation: fince the ſame unfavourable con- 
clufion may be ſuggeſted againſt its truth, 
whether it contain more or leſs than was ex- 


pected, and whether parts of it be miſunder- 


ſtood or gratuitouſly contradicted by its op- 


ponents. —To the ſources of objection here 
enumerated, and which are all immediately 


derived from human imperfection, we may 


ſubjoin the effects of this imperfection on the 


manner in which our Religion has been ex- 


plained, received, and defended, by Chriſtians 


themſelves; and the unmerited * ſarcaſms, to 
which it has been 1 152 from the er and 


* The ſurtaſms of this kind, to which our ; Refigion has been 


expoſed, do not proceed from Mr. Gibbon and Voltaire only. 


The philoſophical Mr. Hume has founded a very conſiderable 


part of his objections againſt miracles on the fictions concern- 


ing the Abbe Paris and others. 'The inferences, which he draws 
from fictitious miracles, and from our want of experience as 


' to ſuch extraordinary events (fee the notes on the fifth Sermon), 


__ conſtitute almoſt the whole of his bold invective againſt the mi- 


raculous proofs of our Religion. And what he thus urges 
. againſt miracles he applies without variation to 7 prophecies alſo. 
See his Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 147. 


On ſo weak a foundation reſt the writings, which are often 
found to unſertle the faith and deſtroy the Pony of unguarded 


readers! 


intereſted 
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intereſted artifice, no leſs than from the ſenſu- 
ality and ignorance of its-profeſſors. 

And if at length, in addition to all theſe 
circumſtances, we take into qur account the 
active influence of thoſe corrupt and powerful 
motives, which will induce many to ſearch out 
and extend to the uttermoſt all ſuch means of 
diſcrediting divine Revelation; we ſhall not 
want ſources to which we may refer the num- 
berleſs objections advanced againſt our Re- 
lie en. | 1 0 
How far it would be poſſible for Omnipo- 
tence itſelf to remove all theſe occaſions of of- 
fence, and to reduce Chriſtianity to an indiſ- 
putable and permanent certainty, without a 
previous annihilation of all the imperfections 
of our nature, I am not concerned at preſent to 
enquire, This queſtion has been diſcuſſed, and 
the negative of it ingeniouſly maintained by 
a * modern writer on the origin of evil. I am 
here engaged to prove, that if the Deity were 
thus to interpoſe his almighty power, it would 
be inconſiſtent with the doctrines themſelves of 
Revelation. 

But, before I proceed to this, I may ob- 
ſerve, by way of general illuſtration, that the 


Soame Jenyns. +23 
1 inter- 
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interpoſition here deſcribed would be evidently 
inconſiſtent with that courſe of things, which 
is univerſally eſtabliſhed and approved in the 
natural world. If we conſult the common 
appearances which ſurround us, we ihall every 
where find circumſtances fimilar to thoſe com- 
plained of in our Religion. The conſtitution 
of things preſents to our imperfect reaſon fo 
many difficulties and uncertainties, as to de- 
monſtrate that in the natural world it is by no 
means the deſign of Providence to ſubmit the 
propriety of his diſpenſations to our judgment, 
or to force us into action by any more perſua- 
five motives than rational probabilities. In the 
common and hourly occurrences of this life we 
cannot foretell the certain conſequence of the 
moſt vigorous exertions, nor enſure the ſacceſs 
of the beſt principles. To have excluded 
therefore with the poſſibility of objection all 
appearance of uncertainty from Revelation, 
would in reality have been to form the world, 
as * ſome partial obſervers of the divine diſpen- 
ſations inſiſt it is formed, upon one plan and 
the Religion for it upon another. But ſuch an 
enforcement of truth would not only be incon- 
fiſtent with the courſe of nature (as hath been 


8 See Soame Jenyns's Internal Evidences. 
evinced 
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evinted at large by Biſhop Butler in his invelu- 
able © Analogy,” a work, which can never be 
recommended with too much earneſtneſs 
to the Chriſtian philoſopher),; it would be 
inconſiſtent alſo, as I am to prove, with what 
we are taught by Revelation itſelf. 

To prove this nothing more will be neceſ- - 
ſary, than to call your attention to the infor- 
mation which Chriſtianity gives us concern- 
ing itſelf and the ſubject before us. The miſ- 
fortune of moſt ſincere unbelievers is, that 
they conſider the Chriſtian Religion in a very 
erroneous point of view. They conſider it 
merely as a covenant made at ſome particular 
time between God and man without reference 
to any former tranſactions; and from thence 
they proceed to ſettle the degree of certainty 
which they require of its truth. This how- 
ever is not to conſider Chriſtianity, but a con- 
ceit of their own. No ſyſtem was ever denied 
the privilege of explaining its own nature and 
limiting its extent: and according to that 
ſtandard alone, which itſelf propoſes, can it be 
fairly eſtimated. Chriſtianity pretends not to be 
a covenant between two equal parties, nor even 
between a Creator and his creatures ſimply; 
but between an all- juſt and all- merciful God 

8 * | and 
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and fallen degenerate man. As ſuch it“ in- 
forms us of the cauſe of man's fall, and of the 
conditions required on his part to reinſtate 
him in God's favour. In the perverſion of 
free will it points out the ſource of human 
miſery; and, in the regulation of the ſame 
principle, a remedy ſor this miſery through 
the merits of an all- perfect interceſſor. For 
the privilege of free will, though wreſted to 
the corruption, was ſtill to be, according to 
its original deſign, the ultimate perfection of 
human nature. To this great foundation 
therefore of all rational and moral excellence 
was every evidence, and every precept of 
Chriſtianity to be accommodated. The Sa- 
viour, who was ſent from heaven to make 
atonement for man's original fin, while he pro- 
miſes the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit to his 
weakneſs, pardon to his frailties, and even re- 
miſſion of his greateſt crimes upon that re- 
pentance and faith which carry with them a 
reformation of life, ſtill leaves the ſincere obe- 
dience, which was to procure all theſe bleſ- 
ſings, in man's own power. And thoſe em- 
phatical words in the laſt chapter of that book 
which cloſes the whole revealed will of God, 


h See the firſt Sermon. 


cc he 
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ic he that is unjuſt let him be unjuſt ſtill, 
& and he that is filthy let him be filthy ſtill, 
_ convey the manifeſt intention of every part of 
Scripture with regard to thoſe who are deter- 
mined to perſevere in diſobedience. 
Correſpondently with this, ſuch arguments 
only are offered to eſtabliſh the faith of man- 
kind as are ſufficient to convince diſpaſſionate - 
enquirers. Beſides, we are expreſsly informed 
by one of the Apoſtles, that there were ſome 
e things in St. Paul's writings hard to be un- 
« derſtood, which they who are unlearned and 
«* unſtable wreſt, as they do alſo the other 
* Scriptures, to their own deſtruction.” In 
the ſame manner our bleſſed Saviour is called 
«4 ſtumbling- ſtone and a rock of offence :* 
and, ſo far from compelling men to receive his 
doctrines, he himſelf explicitly * declares, that 
to thoſe, whoſe hearts were waxed grofs, whoſe 
ears were dull of hearing, and who had cloſed 
their eyes, the myſteries of the kingdom of 
God were repreſented in parables ; that ſeeing 
they might ſee and not perceive, and hearing 


they might hear and not underſtand. And, 


however often tempted, never did he conde- 
ſcend by any more convincing proofs of his 


* Revietil. It, * 2 Pet. iii. 16. Rom. ix. 33. 
= Matt. xiii. 11—15. | 


divine 
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divine miſſion, than thoſe which he had before 
given, to win their attention who like the deaf 
adder ſtop their ears. Indeed the infidelity of 
his audience often made him withdraw the 
means deſigned for their conviction inſtead of 
adding to them. Thus we are told of his own 
countrymen, that he did not many mighty 
«works among them becauſe of their unbe- 
% lief. Or, as another Evangeliſt expreſſes it, 
et he could not do any mighty work among 
« them” for that reaſon. Nor need we won- 
der at the expreſſion; fince the whole tenour of 
Revelation required ſuch a promulgation of our 
Religion, as ſhould leave thoſe at liberty to re- 
ject it in whom the God of this world had 
blinded their eyes. For though divine mercy 
had interpoſed to rouſe mankind from the le- 

thargic ſecurity of continued fin, and had en- 

gaged, through the merits of a Redeemer, both 
to ſupply them with ſupernatural means of re- 
. fiſting the corruption of their fallen nature, 
and to procure acceptance for their ſincere, 

however imperfect ſervices; yet is nothing far- 
ther any where propoſed by their redemption. 
Man's ftate at firſt was only probationary ; to 
no better therefore can we poſſibly expect 


Matt. xiii. 58. Mark vi. 1.8. 
that 
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that he ſhould be advanced 1 the forfeiture 


of his innocence. : 
Beſides, if the fallen angels, thoſe dreadful 
examples of almighty vengeance, all periſhed ; 
how would it have been conſiſtent with the 
ſame infinite juſtice that any other fallen 
creature ſhould at once be pardoned and in- 
veſted with eternal happineſs ; or, what is 
the ſame, that his actions ſhould be determined 
by fatal neceſſity, or his faith conſtrained by 
irreſiſtible demonſtration to a conformity with 
ſuch duties or doctrines as would unavoidably 
lead in their conſequences to eternal happineſs ? 
| Thoſe angels indeed, as we may infer, fell each 
_ ſeparately by his own preſumption. But what 
elſe will they do who periſh under the Goſpel- 
covenant? Had God condemned all, that 
were in Adam's loins, to eternal puniſhment 
for the fin of their firſt parent, his mercy 
might perhaps have been called in queſtion with 
ſome appearance of reaſon. But he has more 
than vindicated this his moſt endearing attri- 
bute. Of his own will he has redeemed man- 
kind from their firſt fall ; and it is to himſelf 
alone that each man muſt impute his ſecond. 
To reſtore the human race even to this capacity 
of happineſs was not effected without the ſa- 
crifice of an all- perfect Redeemer, To have 


done 
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done more for them would have required 
a ſacrifice of a very different kind: the ſa- 
crifice (if it may be ſo called) of divine 
juſtice. 

I Inſtead therefore of the bleflings of eter- 
nal life being forced upon us by the removal of 
objections from our Religion, it is ſingularly 
and awfully remarkable in what manner re- 
ſtraints are every where on the contrary with- 
drawn from our Faith. In the natural world, 
he, that filleth all things with his preſence, 
has condeſcended- for a ſeaſon to retire (as it 
were) from this ſcene of ' probation, or in 
the Scripture language to hide himſelf ; and 
to leave mankind to themſelves and the con- 
clufions of their own reaſon, fave that he every 
moment ſupports the profligate ſenſualiſts, 
who, becauſe they do not ſee and hear him, 
dare deny his exiſtence. And, under the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, the light of the glorious Goſ- 
pel is left to our own diſcovery and application; 
though at the ſame time it diffuſes its ſplendour 
around thoſe very unbelievers who are ſtudious 
to retort every ray of divine illumination againſt 
the great luminary itſelf from which it iſſues. 
Nor do any of the arguments, drawn from the 


Job xxiii. 8,9. Ifaiah xlv. 15. 
| creation, 
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creation, more fully prove the infinite perfection 
of its author, than this his government of the 
moral world, explicitly declared in Revelation 
and uniformly experienced in human life. 
Having, through Chriſtianity, again prepared 
the means and propoſed the conditions of hap- 
pineſs for mankind, he determined to leave the 
ultimate reception and operation of this Reli- 
gion to that free will by which they were from 
the beginning to ſtand or fall. And this, once 
reſolved by a being of infinite perfection, none 
of thoſe paſſions and reſentments, which diſ- 
turb and fruſtrate the councils of man, have 
ever been able to invalidate: His * righteouſ- 
* neſs ſtandeth like the ſtrong mountains, 
and his judgments are like the great 
66 « deep.” | 
At the ſame time leſt unbelievers ſhould 
preſumptuouſly conceive, that, by deriding, 
they defeat alſo the councils of the great Au- 
thor of Revelation; he has expreſsly foretold, 
in addition to all the other information which 
he has given us on the ſubject, not only that 
4 jt muſt needs be that offences come,” but 
alſo, that «© there ſhould come in the laſt days 
« * {cofters walking after their own luſts:“ 


* PE xxxvi;6. Matt. zviul. 7. * 2 Pet Mb 3. 


men, 
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men, who, we may preſume, were to reſemble | 
thoſe deſcribed by the excellent * Hooker, and 
« bear the title of wiſe men, and ſcribes, and 
“great diſputers of this world: men, who are 
nothing indeed leſs, than what in ſhew they 
«© moſt appear; who, being addicted unto 
* their own wills, uſe their wit, their learn- 
ing, and all the wiſdom they have, to 
* maintain that which their obſtinate hearts 
are delighted with, eſteeming in the frantick 
error of their minds the greateſt madneſs in 
*« the world to be wiſdom and the higheſt 
« wiſdom fooliſhneſs.” The ſcoffs of unbe- 
lievers therefore thus foretold, inſtead of de- 
feating the councils of the great author of 
Revelation, ſerve on the contrary to diſplay 
the veracity of his predictions : and the long- 
ſuffering, with which they are permitted to 
perſiſt in oppoſition to the truth, proves only 
that the perverſeneſs of man cannot prevail to 
annul the merciful offers of that all- perfect 
Being, who has declared, I am Jehovah, 
« I change not; therefore, ye ſons of Jacob 
te are not conſumed.” Whatever then unbe- 
lievers may ſay or immoral men do; it is not 


© Eccl. Pol. b. iii. c. viii. p. 75. Edit. 1666. 
© Mal, iii. 6. 
| conſiſtent 
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de with what our Religion declares of 
itſelf, nor with the requiſitions and predictions 
which it holds forth to its profeſſors, that any 
force ſhould be applied to reſtrain the princi- 
ples of the one more than the practice of the 
other. Chriſtianity has engaged to ſave neither 
without his own ” voluntary concurrence : and 
ſurely its truth cannot be affected by permitting, 
what on the refuſal of ſuch concurrence it has 
moſt ſolemnly denounced, the eternal deſtruc- 
tion of both. 63: 

Such are the ſources from which the objec- 
tions againſt our Religion are drawn; and ſo 
inconſiſtent with it is any forcible removal of 
theſe offences. 

But, left any one ſhould 1 imagine that the 
method of reaſoning here purſued might be 
extended to juſtify the abſurdities of any reli- 
gious ſyſtem whatever, it may (before I diſ- 
miſs theſe general obſervations on the objec- 
tions againſt our Religion) be an uſeful caution 
to remark at large, that I have been attempting 
to account for the endleſs variety of theſe ob- 
jections, and not to apologize for them as 


v Eraſmus very juſtly ſays in | his paraphraſe on St. ws. 
xxii. 37. O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the pro- 
Phets, &c. “ Cui ſemel data eſt arbitru libertas, invitus ſer- 
© vari non poteſt,” 


charges 
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charges which can properly be directed againſt 
our Religion and which are founded in truth. 

_ Chriſtians are as ready as their enemies to con- 
feſs, that the Deity can never be ſuppoſed to 
reveal any thing contradictory to reaſon: and 
Chriſtianity needs not the aſſiſtance of ſubter- 
fuges. However many of its parts may have 
been controverted; no part of it was ever 
proved to be falſe or irrational. The numberleſs 
abſurdities not only of the beſt- fancied hypo- 
theſis of Deiſm, but of every other pretenſion 
to Revelation beſides that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; even of the pretenſions of Jews and 
Chriſtians themſelves, when they deſert the 
written word and deſcend to oral tradition; 
immediately diſcover a fallibility of human ori- 
gin. But the difficulties, attending Chriſtianity, 
are of a very different kind, and prove only 
that it does not mean to counteract, with re- 
 gard to itſelf, the natural conſequences of our 
imperfections; but leaves thoſe conſequences to 
form that eſſential part of our trial, which re- 
quires. a * good diſpoſition, as previouſly ne- 
ceſſary, that we may know of the doctrines of 
our Religion whether they be of God: and 
which requires, above all, a ſpirit of inveſti- 


* John vil. 17. 


gation, 


/ 
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gation, the reverſe of that which betrays it- 
ſelf on ſubjects of ſceptical diſpute: For 
« 7 thus ſaith the high and lofty one, that 
* inhabiteth eternity, whoſe name is holy, 
« I dwell in the high and holy place ; with 
«« him alſo that is of a contrite and humble 
« ſpirit.” 

In conformity with theſe requiſitions, which 
are ſo ſtrongly enforced in the holy Scriptures 
as to be conſtituted ſources of predeſtina- 
tion to eternal life, aſſent is enjoined without 
demonſtration, and the Chriſtian's faith is 
made an indication of a well-diſpoſed and 
humble mind, as well as the deduction of an 
unprejudiced judgment. To an affectation in 
our firſt parents of being wiſe, as Gods, Re- 
velation aſcribes our preſent miſery: and from a 
- modeſt uſe of that reaſon, which was de- 
ſigned for man, does this gracious diſpenſation 
encourage us to hope for a reſtoration to hap- 
pineſs. To this reaſon it appeals, command- . 
ing us to * ſearch the Scriptures and as * wiſe 
men to judge for ourſelves; but fo to judge, 
as to remember that the Chriſtian's Faith 
muſt ever be a virtue. And as it cannot, con- 
ſiſtently with this appellation, require demon- 


y If. Iv. 15. John v. 39. 1 Cor. x. 15. 
T _ naw” 
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ſtrative conviction (for where then would be. 
its pretenſion to virtue ?), ſo neither can it, 
conformably with that reaſon, by which as 
the candle of the Lord we are to examine 
Revelation itſelf, be founded on abſurdities of 
inconſiſtencies. As the Chriſtian's Faith does 
not admit of demonſtration, ſo neither will it 
acquieſce in enthuſiaſt” or ſuperſtition. It 
riſes ſtill more above theſe latter; than it falls 
ſhort. of the former. It requires all the evi- 
dence which the nature of the thing itſelf 
ſuggeſts; but no more. It requires that a 
- Revelation, ſent from God for the benefit of 
mankind, ſhould be commenſurate with all the 
real wants with regard to belief as well as 
practice, which can be alleged by well-diſpoſed 
and humble men, and that it ſhould through- 
out be conſiſtent with the glory of God. It 
does not require that Revelation ſhould carry 
with it fuch irreſiſtible proof of its truth, as 
to remove every offence and ſtop the mouth of 
infidelity. ' This would deſtroy free will and 
render bamun life no 2 a ſtate of Pro- 
K 
What our Religion is in its ſobſtunee, i 
hiſtory, and its . evidences, we have ſeen. It 
hath appeared in all theſe reſpects not only to 
be ſuch, as to confirm in the higheſt degree 
the 


A, 
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the deſcription here given of the F aith required 
of us; but ſuch alſo, as will abundantly fatisfy 
every expectation of the well-diſpoſed and 

humble inquirer, and preſerve him, under the 
influence of this faith, unmoved by all the 
attempts of infidelity. Filled with pious gra- 
titude for the aſſurances afforded him of the 
truth of his Religion, he will confeſs both the 
origin and the irremediable nature of the objec- 
tions advanced againſt it ; and will adore that 
infinite wiſdom which has ſo diſpenſed to man- 
kind its gracious communications, as to enable 
them, by voluntary obedience here, to co-ope- 
rate with their great Redeemer in ſecuring for 
their inheritance that perfect happineſs which 
is deſigned to be their everlaſting recompenſe 

hereafter. 
Having ſaid thus much (according to my 
original propoſal) concerning the objections in 
general that are advanced againſt our Reli- 
gion, and havifg g moreover added a caution 


with regard to the manner in which I have 


treated of them, I ſhall proceed in the next 
diſcourſe to the particular objections with 
which I am to conclude. 
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Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſreth you a * of the Hope 


that is in you. 


HERE are no objections, among all 
that are comprehended under the differ- 

ent ſources enumerated in the preceding diſ- 
courſe, againſt which Chriſtians of an inqui- 
ſitive mind will require that more care ſhould 
be taken to guard their Faith and to ſupply 
them with reaſons in vindication of the Hope 
that is in them, than thoſe which are to be the 
ſubject of our preſent conſideration. The ob- 
jections to our Religion, urged immediately in 
favour of ſenſual gratifications, are notoriouſſy 


the offspring of a vicious diſpoſition and retain 
T3 few 
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few learned advocates. But thoſe, which are 
drawn from philoſophy, aſſume the form of 
rational inquiries-; too often under this ſpe- 
cious appearance diſcrediting our Religion with 
the followers and admirers of human ſcience. 
To hold forth cautions therefore againſt the 
deluſiveneſs of philoſophy, is one of the moſt 
zealous concerns of the * inſpired penmen : 
and as nothing more powerfully diſſuades men 
from error than an expoſition of its real prin- 
Ciples, I cannot perhaps more effectually co- 
operate with theſe cautions in the preſent diſ- _ 
_ courſe, than by endeavouring to point out in 
it particularly the origin and foundation of the 
objections which are thus advanced againſt 
our Religion from the pretenſions of - 
1 hg 
* It has been 5 by a celebrated* critic, 
that there is no ſource of excellence in writing, 
which will not produce the contrary effect in 
tuch as are forward to. diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by ſome, unuſual diſplay of genius. If this ob- 
ſer vation be accommodated to our preſent ſub- 
ject, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, which has ſupplied humble in- 
quirers with ſo many arguments in ſupport of 
Revelation, ſhould recommend itſelf to men 


7 ec * Lovgivus, ſe. v. 


of 
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of an oppoſite character by ſuggeſting to them 
objections againſt its truth. And if we reflect 
that abſtracted reaſonings, no leſs than imme 
diate diſcoveries in nature, form a part of phi- 
loſophy, and that both may equally be direct- 
ed againft Revelation, we ſhall farther ceaſe 
to wonder that theſe objections ſhould at Tg 
become innumerable. 

Thoſe, which are drawn from abfiraRted 
reaſonings, extend themſelves to every per of 
our Religion. 

For, as, from the variety of cauſes. to which 
effects may be referred, or to which through 
our ignorance of the eſſences of things they 
appear capable at leaſt of being referred, there 
is no occurrence in common life which will 
not afford pleas for aſſigning it to ſome falſe 
cauſe; ſo there is no ſubject, accounted for in 
Revelation, which has not furniſhed argu- 
ments to prove the poſſibility of its reference 
to ſome other cauſe” than what is ſuggeſted in 
the inſpired writings,' and which has not at 
length been ſtudiouſly wreſted from its true 
Ws by an illogical deduction of 887 I 82 


: ny the poſition, as it is called in hypothetical reaſoning, 
of the antecedent from the poſition of the conſequent. Ariſtotle  . 
mentions this, as a thing which is very natural, but very falla- 

| 4 cious ; 
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of that other cauſe from the exiſtence of the 
general effect. Thus the creation, formation, 
and government of the univerſe have been 
aſcribed to neceſſity or chance, as it diſplays 
more or leſs order to ſceptical examiners.— 
Matter itſelf, as it exiſts under certain modes 
perceivable only by the ſenſes, has been refer- 
red for the ſource of this its diſputed exiſtence 
to mere perceptions ; while theſe again have 
been confounded with ideas. Spirit alſo, as it 
| partakes with the body of ſimilar imperfections 
in infancy, of ſimilar gradations of improve- 
ment in advancing years, and of the ſame, even 
ſometimes incapacitating, affections through- 
out life, has been denied any other exiſtence 
than what it has been ſaid to derive from the 
precarious harmony of bodily organs. — By as 
ſophiſtical a method of referring things to new 
and ſuppoſititious cauſes, the motives, from 
which the moſt common of men's actions pro- 
ceed, have been erected into principles of ne- 
ceſſity and inveſted with the abſolute controul 
of the human mind. Nor have there been 
cious : 10 Oorras * Ngo, & dran r oro N Yονẽu rod ut, 


4 f, To bg eto g, x To gerigo- N vn da r d 65% Jiu. 
4% g. Poet. c. 24. 


8 5 See Beattie's Eſſay on Truth, p. 242, Kc. 
wanting 
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wanting philoſophers to aſcribe the contradic- 
tory opinions of different ages and nations on 
the ſame ſubjects, and even on moral virtues, 
to the impoſlibility of any criterion of truth 
and to a total want of moral difference in 
men's actions. While others, with an equalhy 
flattering remedy for the conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
have boldly aſſerted, becauſe men are aſſaulted 
by different degrees of temptation and endow- 
ed with different powers of reſiſtance, that 
therefore whatever is called virtue in mankind 
proceeds either from circumſtances of ſitua- 
tion or from natural frame and conſtitution. 
Attempts having been thus made to ſubvert 
the principles of Revelation, and indeed of all 
Religion, by aſſuming, as the real cauſes of 
things, thoſe which (to indulge ſcepticiſm in 
its moſt © abſurd poſitions) are no more than the 
poſſible cauſes of them; it is unneceſſary to 


Such as, that neceſſity and chance may be cauſes of things; 
that matter has no exiſtence ; and that an organization of matter 
in the human body may produce ſpirit or mind, &c. &c, Of 
which poſitions the two firſt are evidently abſurd in themſelves : 
and with regard to the laſt, matter and mind are not only to- 
tally different things; but ikewiſe it has been proved anatomi- 
cally concerning the brain, from the organization of which this 
ſpirit or mind is ſuppoſed to proceed, that no part of it is 
*« eſſentially neceſſary to the exiſtence of the intellectual facul- 
<< ties.” See Dr. Ferrier's argument againſt materiahim in the 
Memoirs of the Mancheſter Society, vol. iv. part 1. 


ſhow 
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ſhow that the ſame has been the caſe alſo with 
regard to all the remaining and pt 
parts of Revelation. 
Tyhe truth is, things, if they exiſt at all, 
muſt exiſt under ſome circumſtances ;- and, 
while theſe circumſtances may be referred 
through ignorance or artifice to fictitious 
ae: the mind of man, when ambitious to 
ſupport the credit of human ſufficiency, will 
acquieſce in any extravagant fiction ſooner 
than accede to the doctrines of Revelation. 
To expoſe therefore the want of foundation 
in objections againſt Revelation, derived from 
ſuch an origin, it is by no means required to 
prove it to be impoſſible that the cauſes aſ- 
ſumed in them ſhould produce the aſſigned ef- 
fects. From the poſſibility no logic can ever 
infer the reality of ſuch a production. Beſides, 
proofs of the impoſſibility of it cannot be 
univerſally and deciſively adduced without a 
knowledge of the eſſences of things. To ex- 
poſe the want of ſolid foundation in the objec- 
tions be fore us, it is required to ſhow only that 
the cauſes laid down in Revelation are ſuffi- 
cient to account for the appearances of things: 
or that if Revelation be true, things will exiſt 
under thoſe very circumſtances from which 
new cauſes are perverſely inferred and directed 
YT | to 
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to diſprove its truth: that (with regard to 
the particulars above inſtanced) if an all- wiſe 
God did create the univerſe, it would be go- 
verned by regular laws; and that even this re- 
gularity in the operation of ſome parts of the 
creation would, from the interference of other 
as well regulated parts of it, produce at times 
effects which may appear to be devoid of all 
regulation and order :—that if matter were 
produced by Omnipotence for the uſe of beings 
endowed with ſenſe, it is reaſonable to expect 
that it ſhould be ſubject to their perception by 
means of the organs of ſenſe, and this too in 
proportion only as thoſe organs are employed 
about it: that if the ſpirit of man were de- 
ſigned for an exiſtence, as progreſſive at leaſt 
in improvement as his body, its original ſtate 
may well be as proportionably imperfect, and 
Us proficiency in attainments as gradual as that 
of his body; and that if bodily enjoyments 
and ſufferings be ſo many trials of the ſpirit, 
it will be affected by all theſe ſenſations, and 
amidſt diverſities of probation the corruptible 
body will in different degrees preſs down the 
foul : —that if human actions be left to the 
guidance of reaſon, they cannot, though ab- 
ſolutely free, be a mere effect of the will, but 
require to Proceed from ſome motives and to be 


directed 
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directed to ſome ends : that if mankind be 
endowed with freedom of thought and be re- 
duced to a ſtate of general corruption, it may 
be expected not only that individuals but alſo 
that communities ſhould differ in their opi- 
nions of things, and that theſe differences, when 
widened by the contrary operation of igno- 
rance on the one ſide and enlightened knowledge 
on the other, ſhould at length terminate in 
contradictions of the greateſt importance. 
laſtly, that if men have different talents allotted 
them, their trials, or degrees of temptation, 
will be as different; and if one deſtined con- 
fequence and reward of virtue in another life 
be an exemption from all temptation, it is 
conſiſtent with the analogy of things that the 
fame cauſe ſhould in ſome degree produce the 
fame effect in this life, and that good men 
ſhould find the leaſt difficulty i in narrates. 
their paſſions. 

When it has been thus ſhown that the ap- 
pearances of things, or the circumſtances un- 
der which things exiſt, are accounted for and 
morally neceſſary, if the doctrines of Revela- 
tion be true, no. additional argument can be 

Bentley very pertinently aſks, Is that a good argument 


„backwards againſt the truth of any thing, which a priori is 
plain muſt happen ſo; though that thing be allowed to be 


* true?“ Phileleuth. Lipſ. Rem. 22. 
wanted 
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wanted to enſure for us a laſting triumph over 


the ꝭ preceding and fimilar attempts of meta- 


phyſical ſophiſtry: ſince our Religion itſelf 


both requires and explains that very ſtate of 
things, from which objections againſt its truth 
are thus perverſely drawn; and it is well 
known, that the firſt rule of philoſophizing 
explicitly declares, ** more cauſes of things 
«© are. not to be admitted, than are both 
.< true and ſufficient to e their phæ- 


e nomena. 
But ſurely we ought not to 3 if the 


enemies of our Religion have been able to em- 
ploy the ſuppoſitions of abſtracted philoſophy 


to its prejudice; ſince ſuch metaphyſical ſub- 


tleties are ſo thoroughly adverſe to divine truth, 


4 


that even attempts to reconcile them have been 


attended (as we have ſeen above) with per- 


nicious conſequences to Chriſtianity. In the 
early ages of our Religion, when the zealots 
of ſuch ſyſtems had nothing to oppoſe to its 


recent evidences, they did not come over to its 


ſide without bringing with them a numerous 


* All theſe objections are of the ſame kind with that, which 
Ariftotle calls“ Au pa,, aM 2x α an,” and pro- 
ceeds to obſerve concerning it, % yag o 2% 3 Aves & kn. 


1% „os, aN O74 d arayxair.” Rhetor, 8 vo. p. 
See the introduction to the third Sermon. 
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train of errors. Sooner than they would relin- 
quith their former ' ſtudies, they forced the 
fimple doctrines of Chriſtianity into a conſiſt- 
ency with all the wild reveries of both the 
Gnoſtic and the Platonic School. The plain- 
neſs of Revelation was fooliſhneſs to theſe lo- 
vers of diſputation: and divine truths appeared 
to be unworthy of reaſon, till they had been 
| tempered with the moſt extravagant of its ſal- 
lies. Nor did men of ſcience (as they were 
eſteemed) betray leſs Ae and ignorance 
of true Chriſtianity, than the * Emperours who 
propoſed to the ſenate to enrol Chriſt among 
the Roman Deities. But as I have ſhewn that 
the metaphyſical attempts of the enemies of 
our Faith to inttoduce new cauſes of things 
are devoid of all ſolid foundation; and as care 
3s at preſent abundantly taken, by means of 
Church eſtabliſhments,” to hinder the injudi- 
cious profeſſors of our Religion from again in- 
corporating philoſophical conceits with its doc- 
trines; I need add no more, either for our ſa- 

tisfaction or caution, on this part of my ſub- 
ieR, and may proceed to the objections againſt 
our Religion which are * drawn 
from diſcoveries in nature. 


i Adrian and Severus Alexander. See Jortin's Remarks, vol. 


11. p. 90. 
. Theſe 
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T heſe objections are drawn from diſcoveries 
of this kind, which are either general and ſyſ- 
tematical, or particular and ſeparate ; and all 
of them originate in erroneous opinions with 
regard to the intention of our Religion, or with 
regard to'the diſcoveries themſelves from with 
they are drawn. 

Thus, in conſequence of ſuch veneral and 
ſyſtematical diſcoveries, objections are urged 
againſt our Religion on account of the coinci- 
dence of its language with popular opinions 
concerning natural appearances, and its want 
of ſuperior information on theſe ſubjects. For 
though the authors of the general diſcoveries 
in natural ſcience, which enlighten the preſent 
age, have been fully convinced of their con- 
ſiſtency with Revelation; we yet frequently 
find admirers and followers of thoſe great men, 
in all other reſpects, forward in this to main- 
tain a contrary opinion. They are offended, 
that Revelation ſhould either countenance (ac- 
cording to their interpretation of its intention) 
any erroneous ſyſtem, or omit the opportunity 
of proving its ſuperior wiſdom by explaining 
the true ſyſtem of nature. 

But ſuch men have yet to learn the real in- 


* Newton, Boyle; &c. 
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tention of Revelation. By religious as oppoſed 
to other inſtruction, this gracious diſpenſation 
was to provide a remedy for the fatal conſe- 
quences of man's original tranſgrefſion. Thus 
calculated, it neither approves nor condemns 
the natural ſyſtems of its age. Having in the 
introduction to its own hiſtory eſtabliſhed the 
foundation of every rational ſyſtem of natural 
knowledge, having eſtabliſhed in the Deity 
the Creator and preſerver of univerſal, nature, 
it ſupports not in its ſubſequent parts any par- 
ticular reaſonings of men concerning his works. 
It fimply relates ſuch truths, as are connected 
with Religion and refer to man himſelf. It 
adopts not any ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. 
When references muſt neceſſarily be made to 
philoſophical ſubjects, with whatever human 
ſyſtem the expreſſions may coincide, theſe re- 
ferences are ſo made, as plainly to ſhow that 
the holy Scriptures mean not to philoſophize, 
but to propoſe their inſtructions in terms which. 
are moſt eaſily underſtood. The language, 
which philoſophers have uſed in every age, is 
on ſuch occaſions the unaffected language of in- 
ſpiration. Philoſophers have found it expedient, 
with regard to natural appearances, that the'cr- 


I Philoſophers univerſally ſpeak of the riſing of the Sun, &c. 
rors 


rors of the generality of mankind ſhould be 
admitted in diſcourſes deſigned for general 
apprehenſion: and Revelation has graciouſly 
been pleaſed to accommodate itſelf to the ſame 
expediency. Indeed any other language would 
have required a previous explanation and avow- 
al of the ſyſtem from which its terms were 
derived. And this would not only have been 
inconſiſtefit with the general intention of Re- 
velation, but alſo with that indulgence which 
the Deity has from the beginning been pleaſ- 
ed to extend to human reaſon. | 
_ - Had Revelation introduced any the beſt- 

founded ſyſtem of modern phyſics, or, had the 
Almighty Creator been pleaſed to diſcloſe the 

councils | themſelves of his infinite wiſdom, 
what would have been the conſequence ? Phi- 
loſophy would immediately have become mat- 
ter, of Faith, and diſbelief of any part of it a 
dangerous hereſy. How many infidels would 
this or that man's fanciful hypotheſis con- 
cerning the appearances of things have cal- 

led forth? From the time of Ptolemy to 
Copernicus how many prejudices would the 
wiſeſt of men have entertained againſt Revela- 
tion; and how few would have believed in a 


m See Nichol's Conference with a Theiſt, vol. i. p. 70. 


U ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem which appeared to contradict the teſ- 
timony of their ſenſes ? Beſides, though truth 

be one certain indiviſtble point, even good men 
think they may ſafely controvert the opinions, 
without impeaching the virtue of their oppo- 
nents; and in ſome caſes ſcruple not to main- 
tain their own conjectures, for no better reaſon 
perhaps than becauſe they are their own. But 
- , where Revelation had interpoſed its inſtruc- 
tion, this liberty could by no means be inno- 
cent; and the human mind, having no choice 
of opinion left, would neceſſarily loſe one of its 
moſt pleaſing and moſt powerful motives to 

exertion. . 

At bent the God, who brought ® every 
beaſt of the field and every fowl of the air to 

| Adam to ſee what he would call them, has 
diſplayed the productions of creation before our 

eyes, and left us to exerciſe that reaſon upon 
them which he certainly endowed not in vain 
with any of its powers. He has commanded 
our Faith with regard to thoſe religious doc- 
trines, which are calculated to remedy the 
conſequences of man's original tranſgreſſion; 
and which, few as they are, the ſophiſtry of 
metaphyſical philoſophy has throughout at- 


= Gen. ii. 19. 
tempted 
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tempted to ſubvert. In every other reſpect he 
has indulged us with perfect freedom of 
thought. It matters nothing to our ſalvation 
what ſyſtems of natural ſcience we adopt, or 
whether we equally reject them all; provided 
only that we do not, with the impious Al- 
phonſus, argue from our own preſumption 
againſt the wiſdom of the Creator, and blaſphe- 
mouſly imagine, that, had we been admitted to 
the councils of the moſt High, we could have 
taught him better how to exert his Almighty 
3 | 
Excluſively 8 of ire againſt our 
Religion, which are thus drawn from general 
ſyſtems, others are urged againſt it in conſe- 
quence of particular and ſeparate diſcoveries i in 
nature. 
Ihe hiſtory of Revelation is ſo immediately 
and intimately connected with the ſtate of the 
world, that believers readily confeſs there is 
reaſon to expect a conſiſtency between them 
and the enemies of Chriſtianity have in all 
ages been forward to avail themſelves of the 
opportunities, which the conciſeneſs of the 
Scripture-hiſtory and the infinite variety of 
appearances around us afford for cavil and dif- 
putation- Eut ſo well do the particular diſ- 
coveries, which have been made in nature, 
U 2 corre 
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correſpond with the events recorded in the 
Scriptures, that they have given riſe to few 
objections, except with regard to the time of 
creation and the deſcent of mankind from the 
fame common parents. | 

Of theſe the former are founded on * conjec- 
tural inferences from diſcoveries relative to the 
matter of our globe; which might eafily be 
anſwered by other conjectures on the ſame ſub- 
jects, were it not, that ſo extenſive is our igno- 
trance of the original ſubſtance of the earth, 
and of the changes which might be made in it 
on different occaſions, and eſpecially when all 
the fountains of the great deep were miracu- 
louſly broken up at the deluge, as to hinder us 
from arguing with any degree of certainty upon 
ſuch ſubjects. Beſides, it is very poſſible alſo, 
that the Moſaical account of the creation 
ſhould be ſo * explained, as to evince that it 


n "Whatever inferences ſome writers may draw from volcanos 
concerning the age of the world, Sir William Hamilton ſays 
with regard to the beds of lava in the neighbourhood of mount 
Etna and Veſuvius : © I do not pretend to ſay that a juſt eſti- 
«© mate can be formed of the great age of Volcanos from this 
**obfervation, but ſome ſort of conjecture might be made.” 

On Volcanos, p. 98, 99. 

© Moſes indefinitely aſſerts, © In THE BEGINNING God 
5 created the heaven and the earth:““ Gen. i. 1. He then 
gives an account of the formation of the earth which may refer 
to a much later period; to a period ſo much later, as to admit 
of the intermediate creation of angels, and of the poſſibility 


ey en of an intermediate and different formation of the earth ir- 
| ſelf, 


: * * * a — Lo 
* 
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cannot be affected by any inferences whatever 
which our adverſaries aac vols to draw "roms 
theſe diſcoveries. 

The beſt human means of, atistying a ra- 
tional and modeſt inquiry into the commence- 
ment of the things around us, as far as it is indiſ- 
putably and eſſentially connected with the Scrip- 
ture-hiſtory, muſt ever be ſought for in the 
origin of arts and ſciences and the general teſti- 

mony of heathen antiquity. And theſe have been 

proved to be ſo deciſive in favour of Reve- 
lation, that to be ignorant of ſuch ſubjects is 
in reality to loſe a perſuaſive motive for believ- 
ing in in our moſt holy Religion. | 


ſelf. It is certain that the words © IN THE BEGINNING," 
as they are uſed in the introduction to St. John's Goſpel, refer 
to a time coeval, at leaſt, with the pens of the very firſt 
creatures, 

And when Moſes ſays, that God made Ts N bodies, 
he may be ſuppoſed to intimate only that our atmoſphere was 
fitted at that time to tranſmit light, ſo that thoſe bodies were 
then rendered viſible to inhabitants of our globe, and might be 
ſaid to have been made in an inferior ſenſe of the term, or ren- 
dered capable of conveying to us the benefits which we derive 
from them. 

Such conjectural interpretations of Scripture receive ſupport 
from the difference between the word Nhe created, 
which is uſed in the firſt verſe of Gen. 1. and often afterwards, 
and d.] ] y which is rendered“ made” in the 7th, 16th, and 
other verſes, and is known frequently to imply nothing more 
than an adaptation, or at moſt only a formation. See concern- 
ing this uſe of Wy Exod, xxvin. &c. &c. f fg, pg 


P See Sullingfleet's Orig. Sac. 12 ; . 
9 ” The 
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The objections againſt the common parent- 
age of mankind, both from the difference in 
their perſons and local ſituations, will require 
ſomewhat more of our attention. Theſe are 
directed againſt a part of our Religion which 
is intimately connected with the univerſal cor- 
ruption and redemption of mankind. They are 
however at preſent ſo retrenched in their limits 
as to have loſt all the irreſiſtible force which 
they were ſuppoſed to carry againſt Revelation. 

For, with regard to the perſons of men, 
whatever might formerly be conjectured or 
reported concerning nations ſpecifically diſtin- 
guiſhed in ſhape and ſtature from the reſt of 
mankind, we are fully authoriſed by * late diſ- 
coveries to contradict every ſuch infinuation 
and to apply univerſally what a celebrated mo- 
dern hiſtorian ſays of the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica: In proportion as ſcience extends and 


4 Tacitus gives a conciſe account of ſome ancient relations 
concerning monſters, which were partly of the human ſpecies, 
and mentions in his concluding words what probably was the 
real origin of ſuch fables : © Ut quifque a longinquo reve- 
s nerat, miracula narrabant, vim turbinum, et inauditas volu- 
««cres, monſtra maris, ambiguas hominum et belluarum formas: 
«viſa, five ex metu credita. Annal. I. ii. c. 24. 

See the different voyages of Capt. Cook. | 

* Robertſon's Hiſt. of America, vol. ii. p. 76. 8vo. Edit, 
The ſame is alfo fully aſſerted in Dr. Smith's © Effay on the 
«« cauſes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 
« ſpecies,” p. 93—97. Edit. 1789. : 1 5 : 


e, nature 


— 
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< nature is examined with a diſcerning eye, 
«« the wonders which amuſed ages of ignorance 
«« diſappear, the tales of credulous travellers are 
forgotten, the * monſters which they deſcribe 
have been ſearched for in vain, and thoſe 
«© provinces, in which they pretend to have 
« found inhabitants of fingular forms, are now 
« known. to be poſſeſſed by people no wiſe 
„ differing from the reſt of the Americans. 
The various complexions therefore, by which 
men are diſtinguithed from each other, may 
now be faid to conſtitute the principal differ- 
ence in their perſons. And though this vari- 
ety has ever been ſuppoſed to proceed originally 
from climate ; we ſhall yet perhaps acquieſce 
more readily in the opinion from the ingenious 
and forcible manner in which“ it is maintained 
by the hiſtorian above cited. 


t The obſervations, 3 are here made with regard to 
monſters of the human ſpecies, are equally applicable to mon- 
ſters of other kinds. The iſland of Ferro was celebrated for 
«« a century or two on the credit of a miraculous tree, ſingle in 
its kind, enveloped in perpetual miſts, and diſtilling water 
for the ample ſupply of the iſland. But this wonder, though 
*« youched by ſeveral voyagers and by ſome as eye: witneſſes, 
vaniſhed at the approach of ſober enquiry, nor could a fingle 
* native be found hardy enough to aſſert its exiſtence.” Voyage 
to new South Wales, 4to. 1789. p. 22. 

See Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, vol. u. p. 74, &c. 

What M. de Pages ſays from his own experience on this ſub- 
ject in that part of his travels round the world in the years 1767 
—1771, which relates to his paſſage over the great deſert, 1s 
well worthy of our attention: The tribes, which frequent the 
94 © middle 
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To inveſtigate all the cauſes which have 
co- operated in the production of the differ- 
ence of complexion, and other leſs conſider- 
able differences of appearance, in the human 
ſpecies, and to defend the neceſſary poſitions 
by particular arguments, would not be con- 
ſiſtent with the limits of a ſhort diſcourſe. 
The ſubject alſo itſelf has been well - nigh ex- 
hauſted by a foreign naturaliſt of the preſent 
age. Buffon, though by no means a bigot in 
favour of the Scripture-hiſtory, aſſerts its cauſe 
in the fulleſt manner poſſible againſt the objec- 
tion at preſent before us. This indefatigable 
philoſopher inquires into all the real differ- 
ences diſcoverable in men's perſons ; and at 
length from a number of the beſt-atteſted 


* middle of the deſert, have locks ſomewhat criſped, extreme- 
* ly fine, and approaching the woolly hair of the Negro. My 
* own during the ſhort period of my travels in thoſe regions 
«© became more dry and delicate than uſual, and receiving little 
* nouriſhment from a checked perſpiration ſhowed a diſpoſition 
to afſume the ſame frizzled and woolly appearance: an en- 
tire failure of moiſture, and the exceſſive heat of climate by 
„which it was occaſioned ſeem to be the principal cauſes of 
« thoſe ſymptoms ; my blood was become extremely dry, and 
« my complexion differed little at laſt from that of a Hindoo 
% or Arab.“ ; 


The differences in the perſons of ated, remarked by 
Cook and other late voyagers, do not vary from thoſe, which are 
ſtated and examined by Buffon. : 

See vol. i. of Buffon's Hiſtory, tranſlated by Kenrick and 
Murdock, from p. 171 to p. 292. | 5 


obſervations 
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obſervations deduces the following memorable 
concluſion: From every circumſtance may 
«© be obtained a proof that mankind are' not 
« compoſed of ſpecies eflentially different from 
« each other: that on the contrary there was 
originally but one individual ſpecies of men, 
« which, after being multiplied and diffuſed 
ce over the whole ſurface of the earth, under- 
« went divers changes from the influence of 
« climate, from the difference of food and the 
mode of living, from epidemical diſorders, 
« as alſo from the intermixture varied ad infi- 
„ nitum of individuals more or leſs reſembling 
« each other: that theſe alterations were at 
« firſt leſs conſiderable and confined to indivi- 
„ duals: that afterwards from the continued 
« action of the above cauſes becoming more 
« general, more ſenſible, and more fixed, they 
« formed varieties of the ſpecies : that theſe 
« varieties have been and ſtill are perpetuated 
« from generation to generation, in the ſame 
«© manner as certain diſorders and certain mala- 
« dies paſs from parents to their children.“ 
Beſides, our Religion does not want advo- 
cates in the preſent times to eſpouſe its cauſe, 
and to repel the attacks of this fort to which 


* See Buffon as above, vol. i. p. 291. 
| | it 


1 every day expoſed. What has been laſt 


objected on the ſubject before us, by philoſo- 
phers of more enterpriſe than ſober reflexion 
in their endeavours to undermine Revelation, 


has been very lately * anſwered in the moſt 


able and ſatis factory manner by a diſtinguiſhed 


American profeſſor ; who appears to have made 
excellent uſe of his local advantages for the dif- 
cuſſion of ſuch a ſubject, and to have ſo fully 
confirmed, by his own obſervations and reaſon- 
ings, the ſubſtance of the concluſion urged in 


F We have a ſufficient proof of Lord Kaims's want of ſober 
reflection on ſuch occaſions in what Dr, Smith remarks on his 
inferences from the Giagas: He thinks it certain that the 
« Giagas, a nation of Africa, could not have deſcended from 
* one origin with the reſt of mankind, becauſe, totally unlike 
« all others, they are void of natural affection. They kill, ſays 
his Lordſhip, all their own children as ſoon as they are born, 
and ſupply their places with youth ſtolen from the neighbour- 
ing tribes, If this character had been true, even his Lordſhip's 
«© zeal for a good cauſe might have ſuffered him to reflect, that 
** the Giagas could not have continued a ſeparate race longer 
1 than the firſt Rock ſhould have lived. The ftolen youth would 
* reſemble their parents and would at length compoſe the nation. 
And yet the Giagas, according to his Lordſhip, will continue 
„to kill their children and to be a ſtanding monument of the 
1% falſhood of the Scriptures ! An excellent ſpecimen of the eaſy 
« faith of infidehity!*? Smith's Eſſay, notes, p. 96. 

Among other een againſt Revelation, on the ſubject 
before us, that which is often urged i in modern times from the 
diſcoveries of Anatomiſts concerning the three lamellæ or folds 


| of which the ſkin conſiſts, and from the different appearance of 


the mucous ſubRance which {ills the cellular membrane of the in- 


teemediate fold in black and white men, is very conciſely and 
ably anſwered N Dr. — p- 17, and 18. 


our ' 


TR 
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our favour by the great foreign naturaliſt, as 
to have rendered additional defences of it en- 
tirely unneceſſary. 

J he other objection advanced againſt the 
Scripture-genealogy of mankind from the dif- 


ference in their ſituations, or from the ſup- 


poſed abſurdity of making them migrate from 
ſome one country to all the remote parts of 
the earth, is in modern times ſtill more ob- 


viouſly and inexcuſably deſtitute of ſolid foun- 


dation; fince, what may have been done by 
many different ways, it is in every point of 
view an unwarrantable preſumption to aſſert 
gratuitouſly was never done by any. Paſſages 
have been actually diſcovered in the preſent 
century from the northern * extremities of the 
old world to the great continent of the new, 
which evince at once the * extreme proba- 
bility of the migration in queſtion as far as 
reſpects the peopling of the principal regions 


2 From the North-Weſt of Europe and the N Eaſt of 
Aſia. 

b « By fixing the relative ſituation of Aſia — America 
« and diſcovering the narrow bounds of the ſtrait which 
« divides them, he (Cook) has thrown a blaze of light upon 
« this important part of the geography of the globe, and ſolved 
„the puzzling problem about the peopling of America by 
. * tribes deſtitute of the neceſſary means to attempt long navi- 
ce garions.” Introd. to Cook's and * s voyages publiſhed 


by authority, 4t0: p. 55. 
of 
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of the earth; And if we attend a to the © re- 


ſemblance found to ſubſiſt between the inha- 


bitants on the oppoſite ſides of theſe paſ- 
ſages, we ſhall find this probability ad- 
vanced to an indiſputable certainty. Indeed 
ſo fully convinced of the certainty was the 
naturaliſt, above cited, long before the * laſt 


and the | moſt important diſcoveries on the 


ſubject, that he declares, he has no doubt, 
independently of every Theological conſi- 
« deration, that the origin of the Americans 1s 
« the fame with our own.” 

The parts of the new world, which are diſ- 
joined from the others and which have been 


repreſented by ignorance and infidelity as vaſt 
continents, are by the moſt recent and com- 


plete reſearches reduced to a few * inconſider- 


© 'The Eſquimaux reſemble their neighbours on the North- 
Weſt extremity of Europe. The ſame reſemblance is found 


to ſubſiſt between the inhabitants of the North-Eaſt of Aſia, 


and both the Americans oppoſite to them and alſo all the other 
Americans, except thoſe few tribes, which, together with the 
Efquimaux, appear to have deſcended from the Greenlanders. 
Robertſon's Hitt. of Amer. vol. ii. p. 45—49. 

* 'Thoſe of Cook and King. We find that the latter had an 
opportunity of ſecing at the ſame moment the coaſts of Aſia and 
America. Cook's and King's Voyage, vol, iii. p. 244. 

Buffon (as before), vol. i. p. 279. 

New Holland, though very conſiderable in its fize, is not 
at all ſo in its population. It was however known in part be- 
nds here referred to. | 
able 


we 
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able iſlands: and, as far as can be collected 
from the imperfect accounts given of the in- 
habitants, it is highly probable that they were 
conveyed to their preſent ſettlements from 
8 iſlands adjacent to the continent of Aſia; 
from k which continent all the inhabitants of 
the new world (with a * few ſtriking ex- 
ceptions to the contrary) appear to have mi- 
grated. Nor ſhall we wonder that we are 
unacquainted with the circumſtances of their 
migration; if we conſider, that this event 
probably happened at no great diſtance from 
the early period when our own anceſtors ſet out 
from the ſame regions to e the weſtern 
world by an oppoſite route. 
Beſides all the confirmation deviead to our 
Religion from the want of ſolid foundation in 
the . againſt it thus drawn from par- 


Z The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are ſuppoſed to have 
been all derived from the Malayans. See Introd, to Cook's | 
and King's Voyages, 4to. p. 71 —73, and vol. i. p. 116 
and 202. 

: 3 Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, vol. ii. p. 475 810. 

It, 

i The Eſquimaux, and ſome few other America who ap- 
| pear to have migrated from the North-Weſt extremity of 
Europe, are to be excepted. Robertſon's Hiſt. (as above) p. 
47, 48. See, concerning theſe other Americans on the 
Weſtern coaſt of North-America who reſemble the Eſqui- 
maux and Greenlanders, Cook's and King's Voyage, vol. ii. 


p. 521, 522. 
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ticular We eie in n if we reflect (as we 
well may while we are purſuing ſuch objec- 
tions) that the aſcertained and acknowledged 
condition of every nation evidently correſponds 
at preſent with the Scripture-hiſtory of the 
fall of man and of the perverſion of his nature, 
and that; while no probable account has been 
given of the origin and diſperſion, none has 
been given even of the corruption of mankind, 
except by Revelation; if we thus reflect, we 
ſhall find that modern diſcoveries have not only 
extenſively contributed to obviate philoſophi- 
cal objections againſt our Religion, but alſo 
that they have furniſhed us with poſitive 
arguments in its favour. - And fince it is our 
national glory to have explored in the pre- 
ſent age the whole ſurface of the globe, we 
may henceforth bid defiance to conjecture and 
confidently aſſert from the teſtimony of eye- 
witneſſes, that all the different people of the 
earth, whereſoever found and howſoever cir- 
cumſtanced, unite to prove the truth of the 
Scripture-hiſtory. 

Such, particularly, are the origin and foun- 
dation of the objections advanced againſt our 
Religion from the pretenſions of philoſophy ; 
from abſtracted reaſonings, no leſs than from 
immediate diſcoveries in nature. The former 


appear 
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appear to derive their exiſtence and ſupport 


from that ignorance of the eſſential conſti- 
tution of things, which muſt ever render us 
liable to be deceived by references of them 
to metaphyſical and ſuppoſititidus cauſes: the 
latter appear to depend upon miſconceptions 
with regard to the intention of our Religion, 
or upon erroneous opinions with regard to 
the diſcoveries themſelves from which they 
are drawn. So ſatisfactory therefore are the 
reaſons, which we have to advance on this 
part of our ſubject in vindication of the Rope 
that is in us. 

What then are we to think of the men, 
who propoſe * ſuch objections, as grounds for 
an univerſal rejection of Chriſtianity ; who 
profeſs to diſbelieve all the plaineſt truths of 
Revelation and fully to approve the moſt ad- 
venturous ſuggeſtions of human philoſophy ? 
If the affectation of ſuperior wiſdom, or the 
luſt of ſenſual pleaſure, make them diſſemble 
their real ſentiments, we need not doubtleſs 
inſiſt . the extreme folly of ſacrificing to 


e frg ee ee writers have. flattered. chemſelved that infi- 
* delity would gain ground as philoſophy advanced. So ſan- 
< guine was a late projector in this way, that he would ſome- 
e times give it as hy opinion that Chriſtianity could 1 not out · 
5 a2 the preſent century.“ 

Beattie's Evidences, vol. ii. p. 152, 153. 


ſuch 
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ſiuch motives the glorious proſpects of Chriſti- 
anity. But, if they are ſincere in their pro- 
feſſions, we have to lament that God has given 
them up to believe a lie, and that the Al- 
mighty has made fooliſhneſs the wiſdom of this 
world. It is not however for us to judge 
concerning others, but to beware leſt we alſo 
be ſpoiled through philoſophy. And, while 
we defend the infallible word of Revelation 
againſt different aſſaults of the cunning crafti- 
neſs of men, let us be careful to remember, 
what can never be too often inſiſted upon, 
= « that God reſiſteth the and, and giveth 
t grace to the humble. 

I have now gone through the four different 
heads, under which I propoſed to ſtate com- 
pendiouſly the principal circumſtances which 
affect our Chriſtian Faith. 

The reaſons, which I alledged for thus 
calling your attention to truths of which you 
muſt often before have heard the greater part, 


and which might enable us to give a ſatisfac- 


tory anſwer to every enquiry concerning the 
Hope that is in us, were drawn—from the 
oppoſition at preſent directed againſt our Re- | 
ligion, —from the extenſive utility of inter- 


12 Theſſ. li. 11. = James iv. 6. 


ſperſing 
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ſperſing at times ſome general account of our 
Faith among the particular ſubjects marked 

out for this lecture, —and from the peculiar 
benefits conveyed by ſuch general inſtruction to 
the younger part of my audience, for whoſe 
improvement this Inſtitution was more imme- 
diately calculated. 5 

I doubt not but theſe reaſons will be deemed 
fully ſufficient to juſtify the choice which I 
have made of my ſubject. But, independently 
of all ſuch particular reaſons, ſo unreſtrained 
is the freedom of our thoughts and actions, 
and ſo commenſurate. with our whole lives is 
the imperfection of our nature, that the oldeſt, 
the wiſeſt, and the beſt among us often want 
to be reminded of the general truths which 
have been the ſubject of theſe diſcourſes. The 
information therefore, which has been given 
in them, may through the grace of God be 
eſſentially ſerviceable to all whe have attended 
to it. 

May neither that grace, nor our own en- 
deavours, ever be wanting to render ſuch 
information thus ſerviceable to us all to | all 
eternity | 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


een Las | PET. III. 15. 


Be eva aha to give an anſwer to every 
nun, that afeeth you a reaſon of the Hope 
that is in You. 


T is an obſervation juſtified by every page 
of Holy Writ, that Chriſtianity means to 
act by rational, and not by compulſive mo- 
tives. The all-perfe& Author of our nature 
was the Author alſo of our Religion, and he 
acts not contradictorily to himſelf: he is every 
where conſiſtently wiſe. From the beginning 
he formed mankind fo as to give them reaſon 
for the regulation of their conduct; and to 
this great principle he refers them in Reve- 
X 3 lation 


lation for determinations in religious as well as 
other concerns. 

St. Peter declares in the text, that we are 
to be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man that aſketh us a reaſon of the hope that 
is in us; and we may ſafely apply this decla- 
ration, not only to our Chriſtian hope in ge- 
neral, but likewiſe to all the particular doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity; even to thoſe myſteri- 
ous doctrines of it, which are ſometimes called 
doctrines of faith in oppoſition to others which 
are ſuppoſed to be diſcoverable by our own 
unaſſiſted reaſon. For if they are built on the 
foundation of inſpired and infallible writings 
(and ſuch the Scriptures of our Religion have 
often been proved t to be), we can have no more 
ſolid foundation in realen for admitting the 
juſteſt inferences, which are drawn from phi- 
loſophy or hiſtory, than for admitting theſe 
doctrines. Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away; 
but the words of him, who ſpake in Holy 
Writ, ſhall not paſs away. And (bleſſed be 
that God who has promiſed that the gates of 
hell ſhall not prevail againſt his Church !) the 
Scriptures of our Religion are not only infal- 
lible, but they have alſo deſcended to us, and 
doubtleſs will deſcend to our lateſt poſterity, 
entire and unmixed with the opinions and diſ- | 
F 
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putations of fallible men. So long as the 
Church has theſe Scriptures to which it may 
appeal upon all occaſions, as the foundation 
and teſt of its doctrines, it has effectual means 
of ſupporting itſelf againſt the aſſaults of all 
its adverſaries. Bold aſſertions and preſump- 
tuous reaſonings may procure admirers for a 
ſeaſon, and become in the hands of Provi- 
dence ſo many trials of our faith ; but their 
end muſt be, that they fink ſucceſſively into 
oblivion ; while the oracles of truth remain 
for ever, an - impregnable barrier for the 
Church of Chriſt againſt the aſſaults of hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and infidelity. 

That all the myſterious doctrines of our 
Religion are built upon this foundation of holy 
Scripture, is taught by our Church: that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which is the principal 
one among them, is thus circumſtanced, it 

ſhall be my endeavour to prove by citations 
from thoſe writings themſelves. | 

My chief intention here will be to counter- 
act the influence ariſing from falſe explana- 
tions of ſingle paſſages of Scripture, by bring- 
ing ſo * many of theſe paſſages together, as 


No paſſage will be cited in a ſenſe, which is not t commonly 
received and which the author is not fully convinced ought really 
to be aſcribed to it. But, as his argument is not to depend 


X 4 upon 
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to leave ingenuous minds no room to doubt 
for a momefit e the G0 of the 
whole, 

In g this I ſhall cite no texts concetn- 
ing the Father; his Godhead being acknow- 
ledged and appealed to upon all occaſions. But 
I ſhall-endeavour to ſtate diſtinctly the Scrip- 
ture-Account, firſt, of the Son; ſecondly, of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; and thirdly, of the one 
Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; 
afterwards: I ſhall conclude with ſome. obſet- 
vations upon the WHñ ole. 

The firſt of | theſe three heads will a op 
Woſt of our time, both becauſe the Son is 
tpoken of under different characters and in 
very many paſſages of Scripture, and becauſe 
the declarations of Scripture concerning him 
are the moſt common ſubject of controverſy in 
the important doctrine of the Trinity. - 
The order, fitteſt to be purſued in bringing 

together theſe. declarations of Scripture con- 
Nee 8 1 will be . ee from an obſcr- 


OY 
; 


upon ky Arche te text, it is by no means * deſign to repeat the 
critical vindications, which have been given 0 ſuch interpre- 
tations of Scripture either in former or in later times. 

If he has thought it neceſſary to evince in an appendix, with 
regard to Jer. xxiii. 6, that the Bible-Tranſlation is ſupported 
by the Seventy; he has entered upon this criticiſm merely be- 
cauſe (as far as he knows); the Bible-Tranſlation has not before 
been at all vindicated in this im ain reſpect. 
nog > X vation 
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vation which may be made, that there is no 
circumſtance which has contributed more to 
unſettle and pervert our faith with regard to 
this ſecond Perſon of the Godhead, than the 
manner in which we generally ſet about the 
eſtabliſhment of it. Inſtead of proceeding in 
the firſt place' to inquire into the Scripture- 
account of his original condition (with reve- 
rence let all ſuch expreſſions be underſtood) 
and afterwards regularly tracing out the ſub- 
ſequent parts of Scripture concerning him; we 
invert this natural method of inquiry, and, 
from later circumſtances in the deſcriptions of 
him miſinterpreted, preſume to reaſon con- 
cerning the former, venturing by deduCtions 
of 'our own to determine what his firſt condi- 
tion ought to have been in contradiction to 
what Revelation declares that it really was. 
Thus, from particular conſtructions of de- 
tached parts, concluſions are drawn ſubver- 
five of the principal doctrines of the whole: 
and inconſiſtencies are alledged and imputed 
to figurative language, which derive their ex- 
iſtence and ſupport from deſultory and partial 
views of the ſubject. 

To avoid therefore the ſame fatal error, I 
ſhall-endeavour to lay before you the different 
declarations of Scripture concerning the Son in 

| — 
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regular and (as far as it can be fo called) in 
chronological order. 

It will however be necallary to 3 
that he is called in Scripture the Word of 
God,” and * the Angel of God,” for reaſons 
which his agency in divine Revelation will 
eaſily ſuggeſt; that he is ſpoken of alſo in 
Scripture under various © appellations, which 
refer to the human nature of our Redeemer ; 
and that, whenever he is diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
reference to human nature, we are not from 
thence to conſider the Son of God as involved 
in any of our imperfections, but only as con- 
deſcending to be connected in time ſo inti- 
mately with human nature, as to give tranſ- 
cendent excellence to the whole character of 
our Redeemer, and as to be included under the 
_ ſame perſonal appellations with the man 


Chriſt Jeſus. 


d We are by no means to ſuppoſe from hence that our Sa- 
viour was really of any angelic nature; ſince the aſſumption of 
ſuch a nature would have been an act of condeſcenſion in bim. 8 
Heb. ii. 16. 

< He is called . Chriſt” by St. Paul before his appearance 
in that character. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. 

And after his appearance in it he is ſpoken of, as © the Son 
of Man who is in heaven.“ John iii. 13. 

4 Philip. ii. 6, 7. | 

Thus Hocier Hcwbeit, as n as we attribute to 
«« God what the manhood of Chriſt claimeth, or to man what 


his Deity hath right unto, we underſtand by the name of 
6c God 
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This being premiſed, I may conſider the 
Son of God as called at times the Word of 
God” and * the Angel of God; I may with- 
out ſcruple apply to him the appellations at 
large which are given to our Redeemer ; and 
may begin the propoſed relation of the dif- 
ferent declarations of Scripture concerning 
him with an account of his eternal generation. 
This important doctrine is deducible from 
thoſe texts of Scripture, which declare that he 
was * «« the proper Son of God; from the 
Septuagint Verſion of that difficult * paſſage in 
the 110th Pſalm, which undoubtedly refers to 
the Son of God, and which our old Verſion 
renders literally from the preſent Hebrew * the 
Dew of thy Birth is of the Womb of the 
„Morning,“ but which the Septuagint ex- 
plains by rendering ** ex ya5p5 wes £woPopou 
& eyewvyoe oe, © from the womb before the 
« morning ſtar I begat thee; and from the 
declaration of the prophet Micah, that his 
« > goings forth had been from old from ever- 
« laſting.” It is deducible alſo moſt incontro- 


« God and the name of man neither the one nor, the other na- 
e ture, but the whole perſon of Chriſt in whom both natures 
* are.” Ecel. Pol. I. v. p. 211. Fol. Ed. 1666. 
Rom. viii. 32. Heb, iii. 6. John v. 18. 
* Pl. cx. 3. d Mic. v. 2. 


vertibly 
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vertibly from the relation, which the xoyog muſt 
bear to God the F ather, a8 the term Xoyos it- 
b imports. 

Correſ pondently with the eternity of the 
on s generation, he is ſaid to have been be- 
« fore all things; he is declared, by his type 
Melchizedec, to have been “without be- 
« ginning of days; he is called the Alpha 
«as well as the Omega, the Beginning as well 
us the r ;” and he is not only faid 
% to have life ® in him,” but alſo he ſays 
wy of himſelf, „ before Abraham Wa, 
6 Jam. 

With regard to the generation of the 968. 
many of the orthodox Chriſtians in the ſecond 
and third centuries . held that his exiſtence was 


a 4 ! |. . . : { y 


Colt 437. 


bl 


* Heb. vii. 3. Jortin ſays on this paſſage, © What Met- 


*© chizedec was figuratively, Chriſt was really. Melchizedec 
c had neither beginning of days nor end of life, nothing being 
recorded in Scripture with regard to his birth or death, con- 
* ſequently the Son of God had in reality neither beginning of 
ba 125 nor end of life.“ Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. 
9 

| Rev. 3. 8.— The FLAY in the Sth, 11th, and 17th verſes 
of this chapter mult be the ſame perſon. 

w ſohn i. 4. * John viii. 58. 


gee on this ſubject the third Section of Biſhop Bull's De- 
fence of the Nigene Faith; and more particularly what Water 


land ſays concerning Ignatius, Juſtin Martyr, Tatian, Athe- 
* Theophilus, &c. 2d Def. p. e 


coeval 
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coeval with the exiſtence of the Father, and 
that he came forth, or was begotten, for the 
purpoſes of creation. And accordingly later 
writers have ? diſtinguiſhed between his gene- 
rations, uſing the term * eternal generation 
to denote the unknown manner in which the 
Son's exiſtence was thus coeval and nn 
connected with that of the Father. 

But indeed i how the eternal generation of 
the Son of God is to be explained, is no 
where revealed in Holy Writ, and certainly is 
not to be inveſtigated by human reaſon. The 
paſſage of Scripture, which declares that no 
« man knoweth the Son but the Father, nei- 
. * ther knoweth any man the Father, but the 
e Son and he to whom the Son will reveal 
« him, at once declares the intimate nature 
of their relation to each other and our inability 
to explain it. We can only aſſert concerning 
this generation, that there muſt be ſomewhat 
in it eſſentially different 18 what has ever 


P They have diſtinguiſhed three 3 «the Incarna- 
«« tion,” © the going forth to Creation,“ and an eternal Ge- 

neration.' See Waterland's 2d Def. p. 311. and Biſhop 
Horſley's Tracts, p. 238. 
1 Du Pin ſays, © All the Fathers of the 4th century acknow- 
«« ledged that the Generation of the Word was eternal; but 
they did not think of explaining how this Generation was 
made, and they confeſſed that it is ineffable and i incompre- 
on henfible.“ Eecl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 287, 


been 
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been attributed to any but the Son of God; 
ſomewhat, which admits in reality of nothing 
4, fſimile or **fecundum:” otherwiſe he would 
not be tiled in Scripture the only be- 
«gotten Son of God,” and * the only be- 
4 gotten Son of the Father * which is in his 
% boſom.” There is nothing in his human 
generation, nothing in his reſurrection from 
the dead, which can ſatisfy us with regard to 
theſe excluſive appellations. Such ſatisfac- 
tion can no where be found except in the ge- 
neration which we are now conſidering. The 
moſt exalted beings, which the Almighty has 
been pleaſed to create in heaven or in earth, 
are infinitely different from himſelf; and, 
though they are called his Sons, they are fo 
called merely by a figure. Our Saviour in 
his divine and eternal nature was the ex- 
«« preſs image of his Father's Perſon, was 
one with the Father :” and be, who was 
ſuch, could alone be literally faid «to have 
been begotten of him and ** to be in his 
* boſom.” 

But though the Scripture is filent concern- | 
ing the manner of this eternal Generation, and 


r John iii. 16. * Johni. 18. © Heb. i. 3. 
u John x. 30. | | I. 
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we aſſert nothing on the ſubject, ex- 
cept that it muſt be ſuch as to exclude every 
creation even of the higheſt archangel from 
being in the leaſt degree ſimilar to it; yet 
we are informed explicitly of a moſt im- 
portant truth, which appears to be eſſentially 
connected with it and which it is of much 
greater conſequence for us to know, ** that 
«the divine nature was eternally poſſeſſed by 
« the Son; the Word (we are informed by 
« St. John) was in the beginning with God, 
and was alſo. himſelf God: and this, be- 
fore any being was as yet created, from go- 
verning whom by divine commiſſion he could 
be ” ſuppoſed to be honoured with the name, 
as well as inveſted with the Power of God. 
But, had the Evangeliſt intended to aſcribe 
any ſuch inferior divinity to the Word of God, 
he, who was ſo cautious in the ſame chapter 
as to inform us that the Baptiſt was not 


This ſuppoſition, which appears to run through the 
whole of Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doctrine, is founded on no au- 
thority from Revelation. When St. John applies the term 
*« God,” when Moſes (Gen. xix. 14.) and Zechariah (iii. 2.) 
apply the term Jehovah,” and when Zechariah applies that of 
Lord of Hofts*? (ii. 8—11. ſee note p. 334.) to the Father 
and the Son ſeparately, and in the ſame paſſages ; each of 
theſe Writers muſt mean to aſcribe the ſame divine nature to 
the different Perſons thus denominated by the ſame appel- 
lations. ' | | 

x John i. 8. „ 

a t that 
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«that Light, but only ſent to bear witneſs of 

e that Light, would as certainly have added, 
that the Word was not the true God, but 
only his repreſentative and deſtined to bear 
witneſs of him; ſince a miſtake in this caſe 
was more eaſy and the conſequences of it 
might be incomparably more important. In- 
ſtead however of any n diſtinction, he 
enforces his aſſertion by repeating immedi- 
ately without the leaſt Added, the ſame 
was in the beginning with God.“ And 
towards the end of his Goſpel he makes our 
Saviour addreſs the Father in words of cor- 
reſpondent import, and now, O Father, 
* olorify thou me with thine! on ſelf, with 
«the glory which I had with thee before the 
„ world was. His exiſting, as God with 
God, is here called the glory which he had 
with the Father; and the time when he had 
this glory, inſtead of in the beginning,” is 
ſaid to have been „before the world was.” 

Both are expreſſions of the ſame extent; both 
imply from eternity. Indeed, as we can form 
no adequate conception of an eternity paſt and 
are wont to find that all our reaſonings on this 
ſubject terminate in abſurdity, theſe and ſimi- 

John xvii. 5. f 


lar 
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lar expreſſions are neceſſary to aſſiſt our com- 
prehenſion. But, if we conſult the other in- 
ſpired writings, we ſhall find that this teſti- 
mony of the beloved diſciple to the eternal di- 
vinity of our Saviour is ſupported by the con- 
currence of numberleſs paſſages 1 the 
whole of Revelation. 
In what explicit, what iet bann 
does Iſaiah announce the divinity of the future 
Meſhah ? “„ The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way of Je- 
ce hovah, make ſtraight in the deſert a high 
« way for our God. Every valley ſhall be ex- 
e alted, and every mountain and hill ſhall be 
c made low, and the crooked ſhall be made 
4 ſtraight, and the rough places plain, and 
t the glory of Jehovah ſhall be revealed. 
And again (as if to condemn beforehand every 
feeble and irreſolute declaration of our Saviour's 
divinity) the prophet breaks forth into ex- 
clamation, O Zion, that bringeſt good ti- 
dings, get thee up into the high mouutain : 
« O Jerufalem, that bringeſt good tidings, 
lift up thy voice with ſtrength ; lift it up, 
ce be.not afraid, ſay unto the cities of * 
« behold your God.” 


* Compare Ifaiah xl. 3, &c. with Luke iii. 4. my Mal. 
ili. 1. 


T But 
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But not to ſeparate this paſſage from other 
paſſages of Iſaiah nor the teſtimony itſelf of 
Haiah from that of the other prophets, the 
writers in general of the old Teſtament pro- 
| pheſied, that the Redeemer to come was to 
be * Immanuel” or God with us;” that 
he was to be * Jehovah ; the © Lord God]; the 
«© © Lord God of Judah; the Lord of Hoſts ; 
% the Fellow of the Lord of Hoſts ; b the 
e mighty God.” 

And the writers of the New Teſtament de- 
clare, that they did not propheſy deceit ;” 
that he really was the Immanuel foretold ; 
that he ' exiſted in the form of God, as lite- 
rally as he afterwards aſſumed the form of a 
ſervant ; that in him dwelt all the © fulneſs of 
te the Godhead bodily ; that he was God, our + 
« God, the true God, the great God, God 
te whole * throne is for ever and ever, God over 


I. vii. 14. Zech. iii. 2. xi. 13. xi. 10, Jer. xxiii. 6, 
See alſo Gen. xix. 24. and the various citations which are 
made hereafter to prove that the Angel of God was Jehovah. 
I. xt 10. FHoſ. i. 7. * If, vi. 5. Zech. ii. 8. 
Mal. iii. 1. Zech. xiii. 7. 5 If. ix. 6. a Matt. 
i 23. 1 Philip. ii. 6, 7. * Col. ii. 9. John 
ID 28. Acts xx. 28. n See the original Greek of 2 Pet. 
. I. n 1 John v. 20. See Burgh's Ee P. 130. and 
Waterlands Lady Moyers Sermons, p. 208. n. . 
13. Rev. xix. 17. P Pf. xlv. 6. cited Heb. i. 8. 4 Rom. 
ix. 5. See Biſhop Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, p. 77, 

* Fol. and Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doctrine, Ne. 5 39. 
« all 
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« all bleſſed for evermore, the Lord of Glory, 
« the Lord God of Iſrael, King of Kings and 
« Lord of Lords; one of ſuch a nature as to 
* fill all in all, as to be wherever ” two or three 
are gathered together in his name, and as to 
have all * things naked and open to his eyes ; 
that“ he was the firſt and the laſt, which 
ig, Which was, and which is to come, the 
ce Almighty ; ; the * ſame Yeni, to-day and 
te for ever.” 

Nor is there any one among all the incom- 
municable Attributes which are inherent in 
the eternal Godhead, that may not be imme- 
diately deduced from theſe paſſages of Scrip- 
ture and aſcribed to our great Redeemer. His 
Eternity, Omnipreſence, Omniſcience, * Om- - 
+» nipotence, and Immutability are immediately 
demonſtrable from them ; and are too decifive 
to admit of a doubt how perfectly he muſt 
have been God in the beginning, to whom all 
theſe incommunicable Attributes of the God- 
head belong. So ſtrongly therefore 1s the in- 
troduction to St. John's Goſpel ſupported by 


* 3 Cor. fi. 8. Luke i. 16, 17. t Rev. xix. 16. 

v Epheſ. i. 23, Matt. xviii. 20. Heb.iv. 13. 

Y Rev. i. 8. 2 Heb. xiii. 8. 

2 This is deducible from thoſe Texts which call him Lord 
of Hoſts and mighty God, no leſs than from Rev. i. 8. 
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the other inſpired: writings 3 ſince 4t appears 
from | numberleſs paſſages in thoſe writings, 
and not merely from the words of the Evan- 
geliſt himſelf on another occaſion, that all 
things which the F ather hath, are ts Son's 
r l. 
After ſuch ee we 2 receive 
| * aſtoniſhment the next part which 
St. John unfolds to us of our Saviour's hiſtory : 
« All things were made by him, and without 
ee him was not any thing made that was made. 
Or, as St. Paul expreſſes it more fully, By 
«him were all things created that are in hea- 
«yen and that are in earth, viſible and invi- 
« fible : whether they be thrones or domini- 
«« ons, or principalities, or powers, all things 


« were created by him and for him; ex- 


preſſions too plain and comprehenſive to be 
reſtrained to any figurative creation; and too 
forcible to be referred to a mere inſtrumental 
Creator. 
Nor ought any ſuch reference of in erer 
1 hive been ſuggeſted and urged as an objec- 
tion againſt the Catholic Faith, from the uſe 
of the: prepoſition Jie” or aby“ in theſe paſ- 
ſages; fince it is indifputable not wy that Lhe 


iP bear, 15. © John i. 3. q Col. i. VE: 17. 
0 ſame 
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ſame mode of expreſſion is © uſed concerning 
the Father, but alſo that the Father himſelf 
refers the works of creation to the ſon, without 
the intervention of any ſuch prepoſition, and in 
terms the moſt unlimited and moſt eminently 
characteriſtical of eternal Divinity: «© HOU 
LORD IN THE [BEGINNING HAST LAID 
© THE FOUNDATION OF THE EARTH, AND 
«© THE HEAVENS ARE THE WORK OF THY 
«© HANDS, THEY SHALL | PERISH, BUT 
* THOU REMAINEST.: AND. THEY ALL 
ce SHALL WAX OLD AS A GARMENT; AND 
% AS A VESTURE THOU SHALT FOLD THEM 
« Up, AND THEY SHALL BE CHANGED; BUT 

« THOU ART THE SAME AND THY YEARS 
SHALL NOT FAIL.” Beſides, St. Paul aſſerts 
that all things were created ** «5 avroy” for 
him,“ as well as © d, avre” by him.” The 
truth is, “s the Scriptures mean to refer the 
* origin of all things up to both as to one indi- 
« yidual ſource: they tell us, therefore, there is 
* nothing of the Father, but by the Son, and 
nothing by the Son, but of the Father: 
each is alike efficient Creator. And this is a 
doctrine which appears to derive weight from 
the uſe of the plural term Elohim, or 


ii. 10. Rom. xi. 365. f Heb. i. 10. 
5 Waterland's Lady Moyer? s Sermons, p. 54. 
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Gods, to expreſs the Deity and particu- 
larly in the firſt chapter of Geneſis; alſo from 
the plural language, in which the Being thus 
denominated deliberates concerning the creation 
of man let us make man in our own image, 
and concerning the removal of him from the 
garden of Eden “ the man is become like © one 
« of us. 

But, to diſmiſs the objection, it may be re- 
marked that the Attributes, above declared to 
belong to the Son, prove him qualified for this 
ſo great a work; while the manner, in which it 
was executed, might reciprocally be adduced 
to prove that all the Divine Attributes muſt 
have centred in its Author. Indeed the work 
of Creation is ſo peculiarly the effect of Al- 
mighty power, that ſome have queſtioned even 
the poſſibility of it. And throughout the 
whole of Revelation we find it inſiſted upon, 
as the criterion of the true God, „ the Gods 
of the heathen (ſays the Pſalmiſt) are but 
« idols, but Jehovah made the heavens: and 
again we are informed, * that he who built 
y all things is God.” | 

Nor does St. Paul, in the paſſage above 
cited, declare that the Son of God made all 


b PF. xcvi. 15. i Heb. iii. 4. 


things 
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things only, but alſo that “ by him they con- 
« fiſt ;” or, as we are elſewhere informed, 
« ! he ſupporteth all things by the Word of 
« his Power.” The ſame diſplay of infinite 
perfection, which ſhines forth in the creation, 
is as conſpicuous in his preſervation of the 
world and calls as Joudly for our wonder and 
adoration. 
And as we are aſſured, that no * one hath 
heard or ſeen the Father, but the only begotten 
Son, who is in his boſom, he hath declared him; 
ſo we ſhall find from the beginning, that all 
Revelation proceeded from the Son, and that 
he was a principal, though not the ſole Object 
of worſhip with true believers. 
Even with regard to the antediluvian hic 
tory we are informed by St. Peter, that it 
« was " Chriſt who preached to the ſpirits in 
“ priſon in the days of Noah: and, as he 
preached to them by means of Noah, it might 
be eaſy to infer from thence, that' Chriſt alſo 
was the divine Perſon who after the flood gave 
to Noah the inſtructions which he was to de- 
liver down to poſterity. But, not to dwell on 
this paſſage, I. ſhall endeavour to prove more at 
large, that all that part of Revelation which 


Col. i. 17. 1 Heb. i. 3. m John i. 18. v. 37. 
e 19. 
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relates to Abraham and his deſcendants pro- 
ceeded from the ſecond perſon in the Trinity, 
as their God; though at the ſame time it Pro- 
ceeded from him, as the Angel of God, or, 
in the language of the New Teſtament, 4e as 
« ſent by the Father.” 
That this Angel of God was the God of 
Abraham is evident, fince he calls himſelf by 
that name in different parts of Scripture. But 
farther it may be inferred, that he was the God 
who ſware unto Abraham : and this will con- 
firm, under the authority of the Author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, a doctrine which has 
in reality been above eſtabliſhed by an induc- 
tion of particulars, * that there was none 
greater than he; or, to uſe the very remark- 
able expreſſion of Zechariah, that he was 
« the Fellow of the Lord of Hoſts. | 
The 22d chapter of Geneſis begins with 
informing us, that © God did tempt Abraham 
« and faid.” At the 12th verſe the Angel of 
God fays, „lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
o This is maintained by all the Fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church, as Biſhop Bull proves—Defence of the Nicene Faith, 


ſect. iv. c. 3. And it is fully admitted by Dr. Clarke in his 
Scripture Doctrine. 

Compare Acts vii. 38. with the 19th and zoth chapters of 
— 5 and Gen. xxxi. 1 with Gen. xxvili. 13. See alſo Exod. 
ili 

1 Heb. vi. 13. | 

* ce for 
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« for now I know thou feareſt God, ſeeing. 
c thou haſt not withheld thy ſon from NMR.“ 
The Angel of God therefore is the fame 
with the God before mentioned; fince no 
other than that God could be the Perſon from 
whom Abraham did not withhold his ſon. 
Afterwards the Angel of God called out of 
heaven a ſecond time and ſaid, By myſelf 
« have I ſworn, faith the Lord, that in bleſſ- 
«ing J will bleſs thee, becauſe thou haſt 
«© obeyed my Voice.” The words © my Voice” 
therefore confine this oath to the God who 
tempted Abraham, to him whoſe Voice Abra- 
ham had obeyed: and ſince he (as we have 
ſeen) is the ſame with the Angel of God, the 
| oath muſt be referred to this Angel, however 
he may himſelf refer it to Jehovah in the third 
_ perſon, and there could be none greater than 
he; | 
In confirmation of this inference it may be 
obſerved, that there is another paſlage of Scrip- 
ture in which the Angel of the Lord ſwears 
by himſelf. In the 45th chapter of Iſaiah we 
find an oath of this kind introduced with even 


If the angel of God had not been the Perſon who tempted 
Abraham to offer up his Son, he would certainly have uſed the 
pronoun“ him”? inſtead of me, as the term God” im- 
mediately precedes, 


greater 


greater ſolemnity than that which we have 
been conſidering: * I have ſworn by myſelf, 
«© the word is gone out of my mouth in righte- 
c ouſneſs and ſhall not return, that unto me 

* every knee ſhall bow, every tongue ſhall 
« ſwear.” Now that the Speaker is the ſame 
in this as in the 48th chapter is evident, be- 
cauſe both chapters are comprehended within 
one continued prediction concerning the over- 
throw of Babylon by Cyrus, and their ſeveral 
parts exactly correſpond. In both the Speaker 
calls himſelf the univerſal Creator,” ſays that 
cc he did not ſpeak in ſecret,” commands © the 
tc people to aſſemble themſelves,” and aſks 
4c who hath declared theſe things.” And yet 
he profeſſes, towards the concluſion of the 48th 
chapter, now the Lord God and his ſpirit 
es hath ſent me.” He muſt therefore be the An- 
gel or Son of God. Indeed our Saviour expreſs- 
ly fays in the book of Revelation, I * am the 
« firſt and the laſt,” aſſuming that very title 
by which the ſpeaker * here diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf; and St Paul * repeatedly declares, that in 
him the event, predicted with this oath, was to 
receive its accompliſhment. 


"© TE. xtv. 23. t Rev. i. 17. II. xliv. 6. xIviii. 12. 
'* Rom, xiv. 11. Philip. ii. 10. | 
But 
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But to proceed If the Angel of God was 
the Jehovah who thus ſware unto Abraham, 
there can be no doubt with regard to the God 
of his deſcendants; ſince the Perſon of their 
God is particularly ” limited by this oath. In- 
dependently alſo of this circumſtance, the Angel 
of God ſays explicitly to Jacob, I * am the 
« God of Bethel, where thou anoigtedlt the 
e pillar and vowedſt a vow unto me; though 
on that *occaſion he is called by no other name 
than «© God,” and“ Jehovah,” and “ the God 
of Abraham and the God of Iſaac.“ In 
the ſame manner, when Jacob wreſtles with 
this Angel, he is ſaid to* wreſtle with God. 
And, in his folemn benediction of Joſeph's 

children, Jacob makes the God of Abraham 
and Ifaac to be the ſame with this Angel: 
« © God, before whom my Fathers Abraham 
& and Iſaac did walk, the God which fed me 
ce all my life long unto this day, the Angel 
* which redeemed me from all evil bleſs the 
c lads!” Afterwards Moſes informs us, that it 
was the Angel of God who“ appeared to him 
in the buth, proclaimed himſelf to be the God 
of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of 


Gen. xxvi. 3. Gen. xxxi. 13. 2 Gen, xxviii. 
13. Compare Hol. xii. 4. with Gen. xxxii, 30. Gen. 
xIviu. 15, 16, 4 Exod. iii. 2. 2 
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Jacob, and firſt aſſumed the incommunicable 
name, I am.” To this St, Stephen alſo bears 
witneſs and ſays, that God ſent Moſes by the 
hand of this Angel. And who was the Jeho- 
vah, that conducted the Iſraelites on their de- 
parture from Egypt by day in a *pillar of a 
cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire, but the 
Angel of God, as he is called at the 19th 
verſe of the 14th chapter of Exodus, though 
he is elſewhere ſimply and“ repeatedly tiled 
Jehovah ? It was he alſo (as St. Stephen in- 
forms us) who gave the law on mount Sinai; 
though Moſes does not diſtinguiſh him by ny 
other name than Jehovah and God. 

And here it may be remarked, that when 
the people, ſtruck with religious horror at the 
awful ſcene, requeſted that they might not hear 
the voice of God again and their requeſt was 
approved ; they were immediately informed, 
that God would raiſe up a prophet unto 
« them from among their brethren, like unto 
«« Moſes, and unto him they ſhould hearken. 
And why ſhould this prediction have been given 
on this particular occaſion, if it was not to 
declare that the God, who now appeared in tre- 


1 | Afts vii. 30—35. f Exod. xiv, 19, 20; AOL b. 
. Acts vii, . Deut. xviii. 15.—. 
18. 

mendous 
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ans majeſty, - ſhould at ſome future time 


_ aſſume® the ſame form with themſelves, that 
is, be like unto Moſes, and ſpeak ſo that his 

hearers might not tremble at his voice? 2 
After this delivery of the Law we are in- 
formed that Chriſt was the ſpiritual Rock 
which followed the Iſraelites, and that he was 
| tempted by them in the wilderneſs; the ſame 
divine Perſon, who was ſent to ® conduct them 
to the promiſed land, who would not pardon 
their offences, and whoſe appellation on ſuch 
occaſions was the Preſence of Jehovah; the 
fame likewiſe, who is faid in the 6th chapter 
of. the Book of Judges to appear as the Angel 
of God to Gideon and is called Jehovah in three 
different paſſages of that chapter. 

But however minutely theſe and many other 
ſuch paſſages in the early part of the hiſtory of 
the Iſraelites declare that our Saviour was their 
God; we may obſerve, that no declaration of 
Scripture can be more full and deciſive to this 
purpoſe, than that in which the royal Pſalm- 
iſt, foretelling the Glory of Chriſt's mediato- 
rial  Kingdem, particularly Sing him 


* Jortin in his Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol, i. p. 198. ex- 
plains the words © like unto me, as ſignifying a man like 
W 

"1 Cor. *. 4. 9. Ex. xxiii. 20, 21. * Ex. XXXi. 14, 15. 
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from the Father and marks him out as his own 
Lord: The Lord faid unto my Lord, fit 
« thou on my right hand, till I make thine 
« enemies thy footſtool. And, as if to com- 
mand peculiar attention to this paſſage, our 
bleſſed Saviour himſelf” exprelsly aſcribes it to 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

That the Prophets in the ages after David 
were inſpired by the Spirit of Chriſt, or by the 
Holy Ghoſt as ſent by him, is aſſerted by * St. 
Peter. And that they ſpake in the name of 
the Son, or Angel of God, has been already 
intimated with regard to Iſaiah, when it was 
proved that the divine Perſon, in whoſe Name 
the Prophet ſpake, was ſent * by the Lord 
« God and his Spirit.” The ſame is moſt 
conſpicuouſly true with regard to Zechariah. 
The Angel of God, or the great Saviour of 
mankind, is introduced under the moſt ex- 
alted titles as the Author, of the Revelation 
vouchſafed to this evangelic Prophet. Thus 
the ſpeaker in the ſecond * chapter, under the 


» Pf. ex. i. There is a ſimilar paſſage in Eeclus.— I cried 
. * to the Lord, the Father of my Lord”—li, 10. 


„ Mark xii. 36. 4 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. II. xlviii. 16. 
Zech. ii. 8— 11. The Chaldee Para braft might not be 


ſufficiently acquainted with a plurality of Perſons in the God- 


head; and therefore — — by a forced conſtruction that 
the 
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name of the Lord of Hoſts, ſays he was ſent 
by the Lord of Hoſts: in the third chapter he 
s ſtiled both the Angel of Jehovah and Jeho- 
vah himſelf: in the * eleventh chapter, under 
the name of Jehovah, he declares, that ! thirty 
pieces of ſilver was the goodly price at which 
« he was prized:” and in the twelfth chapter, 
under the ſame divine appellation, he ſays, 
they ſhall loox on me whom they have 
« pierced: in all theſe paſſages moſt unequi- 
vocally declaring, who and what he was that 
ſpake by the Prophet; even the Lord of 
« Hoſts” and Jehovah,” that great Perſon- 


the Perſon here ſent was the prophet Zechariah. But ſuch is the 
- literal and obvious meaning of the words, and ſo entirely does 
it agree with what the ſame Prophet afterwards declares (iii. 2.) 
concerning Jehovah who calls upon Jehovah to rebuke Satan, 
and (to ſay nothing of Zech. iv. 9. and vi. 15.) concerning him 
who (xiii. 7.) was © the Fellow' (or, as the Hebrew word im- 
| pou the equal) of the Lord of Hoſts; that, with our preſent 
knowledge of Chriſt's divine nature, we have abundant reaſon to 
conclude, that he was the ſpeaker in the whole of the paſlage, 
being himſelf both the Lord of Hoſts mentioned in a the 8th verie 
and the Perſon ſent. : 


What is ſaid above, with regard to the Chaldee Paraphraſt, 
_ be applied in a ſimilar manner to his interpretation of Iſaiah 

xIvii. 16; and indeed to any interpretation of the paſſages of 
the Old Teſtament that aſſert our Saviour's Divinity, which is 
given by men who were not 8 * Chriſtianity on this 
moſt important ſubject. | 


© Tech Xi. 13. u Zech. 12. 10. See, in vindication 
of the ſenſe in which this text is — Pearſon on che Creed, 
5th Ed. Fol. p. 20 
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age, who, as the Redeemer of mankind, was 
ſaid to be fold for thirty pieces of ſilver and 
e to be pierced for their ſins.” In Malachi alſo 
the Speaker, who is the Lord of Hoſts, de- 
clares, I will ſend my meſſenger, and he 
„ ſhall prepare the way before me,” which is 
faid by three of the Evangeliſts to have been 
before Chriſt ; he therefore muſt himſelf have 
been both Chriſt” and the Lord who was 
« ſaddenly to come to his temple.” 
Our Saviour moreover was not only the 
Author and Giver of Revelation to the Jews; | 
his alſo was the Majeſty viſibly diſplayed in 
their economy. For whoſe was the Glory 
diſplayed in the old Temple, but that Chriſt's 
to whom this Glory (when repreſented in 
Ifaiah's viſion) is expreſsly referred by * St. 
John? And what leſs than the perſonal ap- 
pearance of the ſame God, whoſe brightneſs 
ſhone forth in the firſt Temple and who is 
faid to have been greater than the Temple,” 
made the Glory of the * latter Houſe greater 
« than that of the former? 

Our bleſſed Saviour then, or the Angel of 


vw Mal. iii. 1. * John xu. 41. 7 Matt. xii. 6. 
* Hap. ii. 9. Or, as this paſſage is well rendered by Dr. Blay- 
ney and conformably to the Septuagint Verſion, ©* made the 
latter Glory of this Houſe greater the former. 
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God, appears to have been the actor in the 
moſt diſcriminating occurrences of the Jewiſh 
Theocracy; and the names Jehovah and God 
appear from collateral paſſages of Scripture 
to have been frequently given him without 
any particular marks of diſtinction, We may 
therefore * conclude that he is intended at va- 
rious other times when thoſe names are men- 
tioned at large ; and that all that part of Re- 
velation, which relates to Abraham and his 
deſcendants, proceeded from him as their God, 
though at the ſame time it proceeded from him 
as the Angel of God,” or, in the language 
of the New Teſtament, * as ſent by the Fa- 

A 
Thus we have ſeen that deſcriptivnd * the 
divine nature of our bleſſed Saviour pervade 
every part of Revelation: that he was from 
everlaſting the Son of God, and himſelf God, 
inveſted with all the titles and attributes of 
real divinity: that he was the Creator and 
Preſerver of all things, the Deity and Object 
of higheſt adoration with true believers be- 


y #9 8 non merum angelum ſed ipſum Deum appa- 
« xuiſſe liquet, ibi non Patrem ſed Filium intelligendum eſſe 
« primevz antiquitatis conſentiens judicium religioſe ſequentes 
85 3 affirmamus.“ Bulli Fid. Nic. Def. * „ 
81 
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fore the Goſpel diſpenſation; not indeed to the 
excluſion of the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, 
as appears from his being ſent by “the Lord 
« God and his Spirit, but in concurrence or 
union with them. For if that jealous God, 
who will not give his Glory to another, has 
thus permitted every diſtinguiſhing mark of 
: the Godhead to center in his beloved Son, 
ſurely he is not another but the ſame God, 
ſurely | he and the Father muſt be one in the 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe of his own aſſertion, «1 
« > 2nd my Father are one. ” 
In the declarations of Scripture concerning 
our bleſſed Saviour already conſidered. he is 
repreſented in no other than his divine capaci- 
ty: the Son of God had not as yet aſſumed 
my inferior condition. Here therefore we 
way ſeek for deſcriptions of his own natural 
ſtate without danger of miſapprehenſion. And 
theſe we have found conveyed in terms ſo full 
and ſo expreſſive of perfect divinity, that no 
believer in Chriſtianity could ever have denied 
the divine nature of the great Saviour of man- 
kind, were it not that the Lamb of God, 
who was ſlain for our ſalvation from the foun- 


dation of the world, is ſpoken of alſo under a 


John x. 30. 


* 
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very different nature from that which we have 
been hitherto conſidering. 

What this nature is, and how the remain- 
ing parts of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory (if 
I may ſo call it) are to be underſtood, we need 
only on ſome future occafion conſult the ſame 
Scriptures, and purſue the ſame Orders to be 


fully informed. 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


I PET. III. 15. 


Be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſketh you a reaſon of the Hope 
that is in you. 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe words I ſtated 
that Chriſtianity meant to act by rational, 
and not by compulſive motives: that the text 
declares we ought tobe ready always to give 
e an anſwer to every man, that aſketh us a rea- 
« ſon of the hope that is in us:“ and that 
we may ſafely apply this declaration to all the 
particular doctrines of our Religion, even to 
the myſterious doctrines of it; ſince theſe lat- 
2 3 5 
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ter are admitted by us, becauſe they reſt on 


the foundation of writings, which have often 
been proved to be inſpired and infallible. That 
they actually do reſt on this foundation, I was 
to endeavour to prove, as far as relates to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, by paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, ſo numerous as to leave no room for miſin- 
ter pretation with ingenuous minds, and ſo diſ- 
poſed as to ſtate diſtinctly the Scripture-ac- 
count, firſt, of the Son; ſecondly, of the 
Holy Ghoſt; and thirdly, of the one Godhead 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt: after- 
wards, I was to conclude with ſome obſer- 
vations upon the whole. In ſtating the Scrip- 
ture- account of the Son I was likewiſe, for 
reaſons then alleged, to proceed in regular 
and (as far as it can be ſo called) in chronolo- 
gical order ; and in this order I proceeded to 
the end of thoſe declarations of Scripture, 
which apply to him before his manifeſtation 
in any other than his own divine nature. 

I ſhall now reſume the ſeries, which I have 
been purſuing, of Scriptural declarations con- 
cerning our Saviour, and conclude this part 
and the remaining parts alſo of my ſubject. 

The Prophets under the Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion, while they proclaimed the diyinity of the 


great Redeemer, foretold, that he was to be 
« pierced,” 
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« ® pierced,” that he was © to be * wounded for 
« our tranſgreſſions,” * to be brought as a 
« lamb to the ſlaughter,” to be cut off from 
«+ the land of the living,” and that his foul 
«« was to be made an offering for fin.” It was 
neceflary therefore, that the impaſſible Son of 
God ſhould affame ſome nature capable of 
thefe ſafferings. And *« verily © he took not 
« upon him the nature of Angels, but the 
« ſeed of Abraham: he was made a little 
lower than the Angels for the HONOR of 
« death.” 

Of this. wonderful condeſcenſion St. Paul 

infor us moſt fully in his exhortation to 
the Philippians, Let this? mind be in you, 

« which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus, who, being 
« jn the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but made himſelf 
** of no reputation” (or, as the words s 
exevwre certainly imply, diveſted himſelf of his 


Zech. xii. 10. ® Iſaiah li. 
© Heb. ii. 16. d Heb. ii. 9. ü 
* Philip. 11. 6, J have taken the pains to examine 


nearly all the F uh of the three firſt centuries who refer to 

„this text: and now I declare, upon the whole, I have not 

the ſmalleſt doubt remaining upon my mind that it is juſtly 

© tranſlated in our Engliſh Bible.“ Burgh's Inquiry, &c. p. 
— See allo p. 9. 144—150. 
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own proper character), © and took upon him 
ce the form of a ſervant, and was made in the 
« likeneſs of men. 

With reference to this aſſumption of human 
nature, the Saviour of mankind, whom we 
have before ſeen deſcribed excluſively in a di- 
vine character, will hereafter be found to be 
deſcribed at times in the ſame excluſive man- 
ner as man. I ſay only at times; for it muſt 
be ſuppoſed that reſpect would often be had to 
his divine nature during his continuance here 
in the fleſh. But, when he is thus ſpoken of 
in a human character excluſively, we muſt not 
forget that the divine nature was ſo intimately 
connected with the human in our Saviour's 
Perſon (even while the man Chriſt Jeſus was 
acting under the guidance of the Holy Spirit) 
as to give tranſcendent excellence to every part 
of his character. For, if Zechariah declares, 
that“ Jehovah was pierced ;” and the New 
Teſtament, that the Church of God was 
C purchaſed with his own blood; we muſt con- 
clude, from ſuch references to God of what 
was ſuffered by man, that ſo intimate an 
union was formed between them in our Sa- 


f Zech. xii, 10, Acts xx. 28. 
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viour's perſon, as neceſſarily to communicate | 
tranſcendent excellence to that nature, in which | 
he offered himſelf up through > the eternal 
*« ſpirit without ſpot to God.“ I before in- 
ſiſted. upon this excellence, when 1 ſtated that 
we were not to'confider the Son of God as in- 
volved in any of our imperfections, becauſe he 
is ſometimes mentioned in Scripture under 
perſonal appellations which refer to the human 
nature of our Redeemer. I now inſiſt upon it 
more fully in vindication of the dignity com- 
municated to this inferior nature of our great 
Redeemer by its wonderful connection with the 
divine. > 
With reference however to the afſump- 
tion of human nature by the Son of God, 
the firſt prophetic intimation given of a Re- 
deemer marks him out, as * the * ſeed of the 
% woman.” Afterwards he is diſtinguiſhed, 
as © the * ſeed of Abraham; then, as © the 
fruit of David's loins;” and the ſubſequent 
_ prophecies, while they declare in the moſt de- 
ciſive language his divinity, not only deſcribe 
him under ” circumſtances, totally inapplicable 
to his Godhead and call him God's“ ſer- 


b Heb. ix. 14. i Gen. iii. 15. k Gen. xxii. 18. 
 Phocxxxil. 11. Acts ii. 30. n Iſaiah i ; Iſaiah 
XIII. 1. 
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« vant,” but alſo expreſsly * the man of ſor- 
* rows' and *© the man whoſe name is 
« Branch.” Even the remarkable paſſage be- 
fore cited from the prophet Micah, which in- 
forms us that his * goings forth had been 
*« from old from everlaſting,” declares, that 
he was to © come forth” or to be born at 
« Bethlehem.” In compliance, as it were, 
with the ſame deſign of inſtructing us diſtinct- 
ly concerning the human nature of the Re- 
deemer, St. John, as ſoon as he has aſſerted 
the eternal divinity of the Word, adds imme- 
diately, that © he was made fleſh and dwelt 
* among us; or, as the words eoxyvwrey 
rc ey u ought to be rendered, tabernacled 
6 jn us; that is, pitched his tabernacle in 
our fleſh, as he had before condeſcended to do 
in the Jewiſh ſanctuary. And thus our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf calls his Body his Temple: . 
& deſtroy * this Temple, ſays he, . in e 
« days I will raiſe it up.” 

Conſiſtently with theſe predictions * theſe 
declarations of Scripture, when the fulneſs of 
time was come, ** the Holy Ghoſt came upon 


„the Virgin Mary, and the power of the 


o Tfaiah 1jii. 35 Zech. vi. 12. 4 Mic. v. 2. 
See Scott's Chriſtian Life, p. 349. 
John ii. 19. Luke 1. 35. 
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« higheſt overſhadowed her, and that holy 
« thing, which was“ (thus myſteriouſly) 
« born of her, was called the Son of God.” 
He, who in his divine nature' was the proper 
Son of God, was, in his human nature alſo, 
his Son more immediately than any other that 
was ever born of woman. ' Some time after 
the appearance of our Saviour in this ſtate of 
humiliation, St. Luke declares, that he * in- 
* creaſed in wiſdom, and ſtature, and in fa- 


© your with God and man.“ This muſt re- 


fer to his human nature excluſively. It is with 
the ſame reference alſo not only that all his 
bodily appearances, but likewiſe all his infir- 
mities and all his ſufferings are to be explained; 
that (as * Irenzus inſiſts) . he felt hunger after 
„long faſting, was wearied with a journey and 
e fat down, manifeſted his love of Lazarus by 
e tears, ſweated forth drops of blood, was ſor- 
% rowful in his foul, and ſhed from his fide 
both blood and water.” But the predictions 


Luke ii. 52. That Chrift had a human ſoul as well as body 
is evident from this text. It is a doctrine which was maintained 
by all the Fathers. See Waterland's 2d Def. p. 228. 

* Irenzus adv. Hzref. I. iii. c. 22. Ed. Maſſuet. 

. Irenzus concludes the paſſage here referred to with theſe very 
remarkable words —** Tara ep TAITH vcore Txpro; Ths ano 
"* Yns en, Ty £45 GUT u P ,α]us, To %, N 4 
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of the Old Teſtament are ſo determinate con- 
cerning the human nature gf Chriſt and the 
derivation. of this nature from the ſtock. of 
Abraham, that the Jews appear never to have 
doubted of the humanity of their Meſſiah: 
and the proofs of the accompliſhment of theſe 
predictions in our Saviour's Perſon were ſo un- 
equivocal, that the enemies of our faith have 
very rarely attempted to deny that from 
** Abraham (as concerning the fleſh) Chriſt 
* came; or, as it is expreſſed in * different 
places with the ſame remarkable limitation, 
« that of the fruit of David's loins (according to 
* the fleſh) Chriſt was raiſed up. It is there- 
fore needleſs for me to produce more paſlages 
of Scripture to prove that our Saviour 1s ſpoken 
of excluſively as man : his human nature may 
be conſidered as diſtinctly ſtated in Holy writ 
; and as univerſally acknowledged. 

But there is a circumſtance which here of- 
fers itſelf to our conſideration, and on which 
we can never too much inſiſt. If our Saviour 
be ſpoken of thus excluſively in his different 
natures, it ought not to be matter of wonder, 
that this Son of God and Son of man ſhould 
be deſcribed occaſionally with all that difference 


Y Rom. ix. 5. „ Ads ii. 30. Rom. i. 3. 
; - OT. No 
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of character, which ſubſiſts in an infinite degree 
between God and man. It ought not to be 
matter of wonder, that he, who in the former 
capacity was * to make the dead hear his 
cc voice, ſhould in the latter receive au- 
ce thority to execute judgment; that he, who 
in the former © knew all things,” ſhould in 
the latter not know the day and hour 
«© when judgment was to be executed by him- 
« ſelf ;” that he, whom in the former © no 
«© man knoweth but the Father,” ſhould tell 
the Jews in the latter · that * they both knew 
« him and whence he was;” that he, by 
whom, as God, „all things conſiſt, ſhould 
ſay of himſelf, as man, and now I am no 
% more in the world.” The importance of 
attending to this diſtinction between our 
Saviour's natures may be inferred from the 
queſtion which he himſelf put to his inſidious 
n ——& how { Chriſt could be David 5 


2 John v. 25. , John v. 27. l! 8 
* Mark xiii. 32. In the fame nature, in which our Saviour 
is ſaid by St. Luke (ii. 52.) to grow in wiſdom, he is here ſaid 
not to be abſolutely perfect in it. © The divine Aoyes, ſays 
% Waterland, aſſumed with human nature the ignorance and 
other infirmities belegt to it,” Lady Moyer's Serm. 


P- 271. . 
Matt. xi. 27. f John vii. 28. 


t Col. i. 17. John xvii. 11. Matt. xxii. 43. 
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« Lord and at the ſame time his Son? — a 
queſtion, by which they were ſo affected, that, 
as St. Matthew declares, no man was able 
to anſwer him a word, neither durſt any 
a man from that day forth aſk him any more 
* queſtions.” 

But important as it is, that we «thank! attend 
to the different natures of our Saviour to 
Which different parts of Scripture are exclu- 
ſively applied, ſuch application of Scrip- 
ture is yet no more than muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
pected. For if (as ſome ſeem to think) we 
could have reaſon to expect that a perſon ſo 
compounded: ſhould not be mentioned in lan- 
guage excluſive of his divinity, it would be 
as reaſonable alſo for us to expect that he 
ſhould not be deſcribed in terms inapplicable 
to his humanity :- and what then would be- 
come of every deſcription of his divine nature ? 
Beſides, as our great Redeemer was to ſuffer 
for us and his divinity was exempt from all fuf- 
fering, he could not poſſibly have been men- 
tioned on ſome occaſions otherwiſe than in his 
human nature excluſively. Who therefore can 
wonder that in this nature he ſhould be de- 
ſcribed merely as a *** righteous ſervant ?”” Or 


* If. hte [. 
who 


* 


who can doubt of the nature in which he is thus 
deſcribed; when, in oppoſition (as it were) 
to his impaſſible divinity, his ſuffering nature 
is expreſsly ſaid in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
to be the ſource of his obedience, © though 
« a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
« which he ſuffered.” 

Indeed, as an irrefragable proof that every 
deſcription of the incarnate Redeemer, which 
makes him inferior in eſſence to the Father, 
muſt be referred to his human nature exclu- 
ſively, it may be obſerved, that, amidſt his 
humiliation and ſufferings here, he aſſerted the 
equality, which in his divine nature he then 
and always had with the Father; as well by 
| permitting at all times the worſhip which was 
offered him (though ſuch worſhip, when ſaid 
in Scripture to have been offered to. good men 
or angels, is immediately diſclaimed by them), 
as alſo by not attempting, when his hour was 
now come, to divert the Jews from the con- 
ſequence which they drew from his words 
when he called himſelf the Son of God, or to 
divert them from any of his former aſſertions 

from which they had before drawn the ſame 


I Heb, v. 8. 
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conſequence, that ® he made himſelf equal 
«© with God.” It is in vain to urge that the 
Jews might miſtake his meaning in theſe affer- 
tions. For can we ſuppoſe that the meck 

and humble Jeſus would have afforded his ene- 

mies any pretence for the reaſon which they 

alleged for putting him to. death, if he had 
not meant to claim an equality of this kind ? 
Whence alſo could have ariſen+ the extreme 
guilt of the Jews on the occafion, if he had 
not in reality been equal with God? They 
condemned him to die (as all the Evangeliſts 
aſſure us) becauſe they inferred that he claimed 
this equality. And whence could have ariſen 
their extreme guilt i in this his condemnation ? 
Certainly not from any mifapprehenfion of the 
true meaning of his words; not from an 
error, which is no where imputed to them by 
the Apoſtles, and with which ſo many millions 
among ourſelves are every day chargeable, if 
they were then. No: it muſt have ariſen in 
an eminent degree from a very different 
cauſe ; from that inveterate oppoſition to 
our Saviour's doctrines and pretenſions, which 
they moſt maliciouſly conſummated by con- 
demning him to death expreſsly for aſſerting 
his claim to an equality with God, which he 


m John v. 18. 
| actually 
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actually poſſeſſed, and which their om pro 
pbets had ſo explicitly aſcribed to the great 
Redeemer of mankind. 

Since then it appears that our bleſſed 8 
is in both God and man, and ſpoken of exclu- 
| ſively in each capacity; I may ſafely affirm 
that what is faid of him in one of thoſe capa- 
cities by no means impairs the perfect reality 
of the other, and may proceed to conſider the 

latter part of his Scripture-hiſtory i in which he 
acts in both capacities united. 

It was neither as God, nor as man, ſimply, 
but as God and man. united, that our bleſſed 
Saviour after his reſurrection was to act in his 
mediatorial office. And, though during his 
| abode upon earth, it is difficult to determine to 
which of his natures, or whether to both in 
conjunction, particular circumſtances are at 
times to be referred; yet, as ſoon as he had 
completed our ſalvation by his reſurrection 
from the dead and had fully entered upon his 
office of mediator, he appears from thence- 
forth to act in his mixed character of God- 
man. The Son of man, having viſibly 
aſcended into heaven; was from that time ex- 
alted to the * hand of the power of ou, 


> See the citations above made from Tab, Zechariah, be. 
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„ » angels, and authorities, Sa powers being 
made ſubject to him, there to reign with 
the Son of God in his mediatorial kingdom, as 

Head of the Church. God, having been glo- 
rified by the Son of man, now in return glo- 
« rified ? him in himſelf;“ or, what is the 
ſame, in conjunction with the divine nature of 
his Son and therefore in conjunction with his 
own. In this ſtate of glorification he was ſeen 
and peel by * St. Stephen: in this he 
"appeared to * St. Paul : in this he is deſcribed 
at large by St. John in different parts of the 
Book of Revelation : and in this his diſciples 
are every where ſaid in Scripture to call upon 
his name; aſcribing glory to him both now 
and for evermore; and * praying for grace, 
peace, bleſſing, direction, aſſiſtance, and com- 
fort from him. And to this ſtate we are to 
refer all thoſe texts concerning the glorifica- 


7 1 FE. 1-22. ? John Ni. 32. Acts vii. 56. Acts ix. 
Acts ix. 14. Xxil. 16. Rom. x. 11 — 14. 1 Cor. i. 2. 
im. A. 22, - | 

2 Pet. ili. 18. Rev. i. „i ; 

n © See the proofs. in Dr Clarke's Scripture- Doctrine, p. 4 
See alſo particularly in 1 John v. 13, 14, 15. the unlimited ex- 
tent of the prayers which are to be offered to our Saviour; and 
in 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. a ſtrong and very clear declaration of the 
addreſſes which St. Paul was accuſtomed to offer to him: 

though this laſt text is unfortunately thought ambiguous by Dr. 
Clarke. See alſo Pſ. ii. 12. 
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tion of the Son and the honours conferred 
upon him in conſequence of the redemption ; 
even that diſtinguiſhed exaltation, foretold of 
himſelf by the God of Iſrael with a folemn 
oath and declared by St. Paul to be literally 
accompliſhed in the Perſon of Chriſt, ** that 
« at his name every knee ſhould bow of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
ce things under the earth; and that every 
« tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is 
« Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” 
Thus inveſted with all power both in heaven 
and earth, the Son of God and Son of man 
ſhall continue to reign in his mediatorial king- 
dom, till the judgment by the Son of man 
ſhall be completed ; after which time he is 
himſelf to be made ſubje& to the Father, 
that God (not the Father fimply) may be 
« all in all.” 

In the mean while the end divinity of 
the ſecond Perſon in the Godhead, which was 
ſo frequently declared and ſo awfully diſ- 
played before his incarnation, and which (as 
I infifted) was not impaired by the nature of 
a ſervant that he myſteriouſly aſſumed for our 


II. xlv. 23. Philip. ii. 9, 10, 11. 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
A a 2 | redemption, 
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redemption, is equally unimpaired by the 
mediatorial kingdom, which he holds at pre- 
ſent under the Father for the government of 
the Church and the ſalvation of his faithful 
ſervants. When this kingdom ſhall be ſuper- 
ſeded by the accompliſhment of its end; when 
Chriſt ſhall have preſented To HIMSELF 
1 glorious Church,” and God * ſhall be 
e all in all;” we may reſt aſſured, that he, 
who was God with God in the beginning,” 

who was „ in heaven with God” while he 
was incarnate here on earth, and who as the 
Lamb is at prefent, in his mediatorial kingdom, 


e the ſame Temple with the Lord God 
« Almighty,” will be alſo one * God 


with him to all eternity. 

Such 1s the regular, and (as far as it can be 
fo called) chronological relation, which I pro- 
poſed to give, of the different declarations of 
Scripture concerning the Son of God or our 
bleſſed Saviour. I ſhall therefore paſs on to 


the ſecond head, and ſtatè the Scripture-ac- 


count of the * Ghoſt. 


y Epheſ. v. 27. | * x Cor. xv. 28. 
John iii. 13. See alſo ce original Greek of John vi. 46. 
d Rev. Xxi. 22, 


As 


— 
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As the Son was begotten of the Father, fo 
we are informed that the Holy Ghoſt «© pro- 
te ceeded from the Father.“ But he muſt alſo 
have © proceeded from the Son; for he is 
called the Spirit of the Son,” no leſs than 
of the Father; and by a moſt ſignificant allu- 
ſion he is made to iſſue, as it were, immediately 
from him: he breathed on them, declares 
St. John, and faid unto them, receive ye 

e the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Since the Scripture has ſaid nothing con- 
cerning the manner, in which the Son was be- 
gotten and in which the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeded, and human reaſon can make no diſco- 


veries on ſuch ſubjects; we cannot poſſibly 


_ aſcertain the difference between this generation 
and proceſſion. We know indeed that our 
bleſſed Saviour is called the only begotten Son 
of God to the excluſion of all creatures from 
any fimilar Sonſhip; and that this appellation 
muſt exclude the Holy Ghoſt alſo from all re- 
ference by Sonſhip to the firſt Perſon of the 
Trinity. 


E Jol 1 xv. 26. 
* Gal. iv. 6. Rom. viii. 6. 1 Pet, i. 11. Philip i. 19. 
John xx. 22. | 
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But, whatever be the difference between the 
generation of the Son and the proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, as we have ſeen that a diſtinct 
perſonality was poſſeſſed by the Son, ſo we 
ſhall find that a perſonality of the ſame kind is 
explicitly aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt. © When 
« * he,” ſays our bleſſed Saviour, the Spirit 
« of Truth is come, he will guide you into all 


„ truth: for he ſhall not ſpeak of himſelt-: 


* but whatſoever he ſhall hear that ſhall he 

“ ſpeak, and he will ſhew you things to come. 
«© He ſhall glorify me; for he ſhall receive of 
% mine and ſhall ſhew it unto you. All 


„ things, that the Father hath, are mine: 


« therefore ſaid I that he ſhall take of mine 
0 and ſhew it unto you. No language can 
more determinately and fully aſcribe a perſon- 


| ality to the Holy Ghoſt, diſtin& from that of 


the Father and that of the Son: the Holy 
Ghoſt is not only made to act and to . | 
but likewiſe to hear. | 
Accordingly, as a perſon he was. \apnifeſt= 
ed by an external appearance, ; deſcending * in 
* bodily ſhape upon our bleſſed Saviour; 
and he is joined in the form of * baptiſm with 


John xvi, 13, ths 15. 41 iii. 22. 5 a xxvili. 19, 


the 
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the two other Perſons of the Godhead, being 


mentioned in it after the Son, and not imme- 
diately after the Father, as might be expected 
if he were to be conſidered in any light as an 
attribute of the Father. | 

Like the Son too, the Holy Ghoſt is * 
Wan as poſſeſſing the divine nature in the 
fulleſt and moſt perfect manner. He is proved, 
by immediate inference from various paſſages 
of Scripture, to be one and the ſame with 


k God and Jehovah; and therefore himſelf 


both God and Jehovah. The incommunicable 
attributes of the Godhead are alſo indiſputably 
_ aſcribed to him. His eternity is expreſsly aſ- 
ſerted, when he is called < the eternal Spirit.” 
| His infinite Holineſs is declared, both when he 
is emphatically ſaid to be the Holy Spirit,” 
and when Chriſt is ſaid to have offered him 
« ſelf up through him without ſpot to God, 
affording us an example of that perfect good- 
neſs which belongs to God * alone. His Om- 
nnn is ant ſince he not only ?refides 


i See Biſhop Horſley" 8. Trac, p · 305. 5 ly 
* Acts v. 3. 4. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. with 1 Cor. iii. 


_ 17. See Luke i. 35. 2 Sam. XXU1. 2, 3. 


: Compare Exod. xxxiv. 34. with : Cor. Ul. 17. and Ih 


vi. 9. with Acts xxvili. 25. 
= Heb. ix. 14. u Heb. ix. 14. * Luke xviii. 19. 
John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. vi. 19. . 
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in all good Chriſtians, but he alſo at the ſame 
time ſearcheth all things.” His Omniſci- 
ence is impreſſed upon us by the judgment 
inflicted on Ananias and Sapphira for « tempt- 
ing this Spirit of the Lord,” or for doubt- 
ing of his infinite knowledge; and again more 
fully, by that moſt remarkable declaration of 
St. Paul, that he ſearcheth the deep things 
« of God.” And his Omnipotence may be in- 
ferred from the miraculous Powers which he 
beſtowed, even thoſe exerciſed by our Saviour 
himſelf. Moreover blaſphemy againſt him is 
the only ſin which is declared to de un 5 
able. 

Since the Holy Ghoſt is no whete aid 
to have aſſumed any inferior nature, he is no 
where deſeribed as eſſentially inferior to either 
of the other Perſons of the Trinity. Even 
when it is ſaid in St. Mark, of that day and 
« hour knoweth no one; no, not the Angels 
« which are in heaven, neither the Son; it 
is by no means added, neither the Holy 
« Ghoſt.” It may be objected here that he is 
faid to be ſent by the Father and by the Son, 
as the Son himſelf was ſent by the Father or 
was his Angel. This however might be de- 


* x Cor. ii. 10. Acts v. q—=11. * x Cor. ii. 10. 


© Mark xiii. 32. 
| ſigned, 


figned, in part, to declare the concurrence of 


the whole Trinity in each individual operation; 
while it more fully declares that ſubordination 
of perſons in the Godhead, by- which it muſt 
ever be remembered that the ſecond Perſon of 


the Trinity is inferior to the firſt, and the 


third to both the others. But in whatever 
manner . we explain ſuch miſſions, it is evident 
from the titles uſed on theſe occafions by Ze- 


chariah, that there was an equality of nature 


in the Perſon ſending and in him who was 
ſent z ſince he ſays, the Lord of Hoſts was 
«« ſent by the Lord of Hoſts.” 

Without paying more attention chende 
to ſuch objections, I ſhall proceed third- 
 Iy to ſtate the Scripture-account of the one 


Godhead of the Father, 880 and N N 


Ghoſt. 


Y See Dr. Randolph's Vindication of the Trinity, p. 21. 


Dr. Clarke has produced 240 Texts of Scripture to prove 
that the Son is ſubordinate to the Father, which no ſound mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church has ever denied. He certainly 
would not have taken all this trouble (as Dr. Waterland re- 
marks) if-he could have ſhewn by any one text that the Son is 
not really God of the ſame nature with the Father. 


Among theſe Texts, that in St. John's Goſpel (xiv. 28. » 


<6 my Father is greater than I,” may perhaps be much more 
properly applied to the divine nature of the Son in proof of his 
1 to the Father, than many others in Dr. Clarke's 


Y Zech. ii. 8—11. 
This 
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This head will not neceſſarily require much 
4 our time after what has been already ſaid. 
If each of theſe three Perſons is proved from 
Scripture to be God and Lord, we are com- 
pelled by the Chriſtian verity (as the Athana- 

ſian Creed expreſſes it) to acknowledge each by 
himſelf to be God and Lord. And if we are 
forbidden by the ſame Scripture, or (to uſe the 
words of the creed juſt mentioned) by the Ca- 
tholic religion to ſay there be three Gods or 
three Lords, then theſe three Ferſons * be 
one God and one Lord. ATV; 

However we need not reſt our cauſe upon 
this argument, though it is certainly concluſive: 
theſe three Perſons are actually en of in 
Seripture as one divine Being. 

This appears from the“ paſſage * the pro- 
phet Iſaiah which has been cited above, and 
in which the ſpeaker, who is the only God 
and eternal Creator, ſays, ** he was ſent by the 
« Lord God and his Spirit.” That no one 
could be greater, than the Perſon ſpeaking on 
the occaſion, has been proved from the oath 
which he ſware by himſelf; that the Lord God 
and his Spirit were not leſs is indiſputable, be- 

cauſe they ſent him: and as he repeatedly 


vw Tſaiah xlviii. 16. 
declares, 
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declares, * there is no God beſides him, they 
muſt be the ſame God with him. — It appears 
alſo moſt evidently from the threefold doxo- 
logy contained in the ſixth chapter of Iſaiah, 
« Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Hoſts.” 
This doxology is addreſſed to a Being that 
ſays of himſelf in the plural number, Who 


„will go for us?“ It certainly applies to the 


Father, from the impoſſibility of excluding 
him from the attribute and appellation here 
introduced: it applies alſo as certainly to the 
Son, whoſe glory, St. John ſays, the pro- 
phet was then ſeeing: and to the Holy Ghoſt, 
becauſe we are ? expreſsly told it was the Holy 
Ghoſt, who ſpake by Ifaiah the words, which 
are immediately after uttered by the divine 
Perſon, that ſaid, Who will go for us? It is 
notwithſtanding addreſſed to one Lord of Hoſts. 
Hut no where is the one effential Godhead of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt taught in 
Scripture with more preciſion and force than 
in the form of baptiſm : Go ye, lays our Sa- 
« viour to his diſciples, teach all nations, bap- 
« tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
« of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” Doubtleſs 


in a matter of ſo much conſequence, as the. 
original inſtitution or the firſt enunciation of 


* John xii. 41. Y Acts xxviii. 25. Matt. xxvili. 19. 
| that 
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that faith which Chriſtians were for ever * to 
avow and defend, our Saviour muſt mean to 
have the declaration full and determinate : he 
muſt mean rather to clear up, than to in- 
creaſe, the doubts of weak minds. This 
baptiſmal form therefore may be confidered 
as decifive on the ſubject before us. For if 
there are confeſſedly in the holy Scriptures 
many paſſages, aſſerting the Godhead of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghoſt, as well as of the 
Father; many paſſages alſo aſſerting the 
unity of the divine eſſence; and many paſ- 
ſages which lead us particularly to conclude 
that theſe three Perſons are comprehended un- 
der this unity of the divine eſſence; and if our 
bleſſed Saviour at the time of his final de- 
parture from mankind, when he could be ig- 
norant of no part of the Revelation which was 
to be delivered down to his Church, when he 
was inſtituting the form itſelf of admiſſion into 
his religion, and moreover when he, had lately. 
been put to death for making himſelf equal 
with God, was, notwithſtanding, ſo far from 

explaining in a different ſenſe any of theſe paſ- 

* That this form of Baptiſm was in conſtant uſe among 
Chriſtians from the beginning, we may infer both from the 
queſtion propoſed in the Acts of the Apoſtles to ſome who had 
not heard of the Holy Ghoſt, ©* to what then were ye bap- 


* rized ?”? and from their anſwer, “ to John' $*? (not to Chriſt's) 
= * baptiſm. A Xix, 3. | 


ſages, 


* 
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ſages, that, having joined the three perſons 
together in one name, he commanded his diſ- 
ciples to teach all nations and baptize them in 
this name; what leſs can we infer from thence, 
than that our Saviour meant to inſtruct us 
in the moſt deciſive and ſolemn manner that 
theſe three perſons are one indiviſible God ? 
And what farther need of citation can there be 
to prove that this important doctrine of our 
Church is built on the foundation of inſpired 
and infallible writings ? 

Thus I have endeavoured to ſtate diſtinaly 
the Scripture-account, firſt, of the Son; ſe- 
condly, of the Holy Ghoſt; and thirdly, of the 
one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt. I am now to conclude with ſome ob- 
ſervations upon the whole. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as profeſſed by 
our Church, is built then (as we have ſeen) 
upon the foundation of Scripture, But how the 
three perſons of this Trinity exiſt in one God- 
head, is a queſtion on which Revelation is ſi- 
lent, and concerning which (as hath been ob- 
ſerved with 'regard to the eternal generation 
and thegacarnation of the Son, and the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt) our own reaſon can 
teach us nothing. Such exiſtence has nothing 
ſimilar to it in the created world. The divine 

| nature 
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nature is, and muſt be, a nature . ſui generis“ 


in the higheſt ſenſe of the words, and can ad- 
mit of no compariſon with the things without 


it. Indeed we have not the leaſt foundation 


for ſuch a compariſon. We know nothing of 


ſpirit, nothing of ſelf-exiſtence, nothing of 
eternity : and ſurely we cannot reaſon con- 
cerning them from matter, creation, and time, 
things totally incommenſurate with them. The 
method then of reaſoning by * analogy, from 
which we univerſally derive our knowledge of 


the natures of things and not from their eſ- 


ſences themſelves, can have no place with 


regard to the divine nature. It certainly there- 


a. 


fore ought not to be matter of objection or of 
aſtoniſhment with men accuſtomed to philo- 
ſophical reaſoning, that the manner, in which 
the three Perſons of the Godhead exiſt in one 
divine eſſence, is entirely above our compre- 
henſion or that it ſhould ever remain a myſtery 


to us. 
© Illuſtrations of this doctrine may indeed 


Mr. Hume ſays very juſtly (as far as relates to a phyſical 
conſideration of the divine nature) ** The Deity 1s a ſingle 
« Being in the univerſe, not comprehended under any genus or 
& ſpecies, from whole experienced attributes or qualities we can 
by analogy infer te ributes or qualities in him.“ Eſlays, 
vol. Ii. p. 162. 

© Nean Sherlock, in his Vindication of the doctrine of the 
holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity, endeavours to illuſtrate the man- 

1 | ner 
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be attempted from a deſire to obviate in weak 
minds objections againſt its belief. It may be 
inſinuated, that as parts exiſt in created beings, 
ſo intelligent perſons (though not in the ſame 
manner nor ſuch perſons as we can compre- 


hend) exiſt in the all- perfect God; and that 


the three Perſons, Father, Word or Son, and 
Spirit are included in the very idea of God; 


ſo that if there could be three Gods, there 


would be“ three Fathers, three Words or Sons, 
and three Spirits. But we have not facul- 
ties to proceed far in ſuch illuſtrations. Ra- 
tional minds, which are convinced that the 
doctrine reſts on the authority of Scripture, 
can require no farther ſatisfaction concerning 
it than merely to know that it contains no 
abſurdity. 


And this it is ſo far from containing, that 


ner in which the three Perſons of the Godhead exiſt in one God 
by making their union conſiſt in mutual conſciouſneſs. ©* They 
* are diſtinguiſhed, as three finite and creaied minds would be, 
by ſelf-· conſciouſneſs. They are united into one by 2 mutual 
conſciouſneſs to each other, which no created beings have.“ 
4%. p. 67. And again : ©* This is that eſſential unity, which 
is between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, who are eſ- 
** ſentially united by a mutual conſciouſneſs to Watever i is in 
* each other, and do by an internal ſenſation (I want other 
words to expreſs it) feel each other, as they do themſelves : 
and therefore are as eſſentially one, as a mind and ſpirit are 
one with itſelf.“ p. 68. 
© See Biſhop Horſley's Tracts, p. 262. See alſo, on this ſub- 
ject, Dean Sherlock's Vindication of the Trinity, p. 129. 


nothing 


e 
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nothing i is in reality to be found in it, which i is 


in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the deductions of 


ſound reaſon on the ſubject. The different 


demonſtrations of the unity of the Godhead, 
which have been attempted from reaſon in 


modern times, either fall entirely © ſhort of 


their intended proof, or they prove fonly the 
unity of the divine nature : and this they prove 
from the impoſſibility of any difference in na- 


ture between all- perfect Beings. Such rea- 
ſonings therefore, as far as they are at all effec- 


tual, extend to the excluſion of ſeparate divine 

natures; but not to the excluſion of ſeparate di- 
vine Perſons in the ſame nature. Among the 
Ancients the Platoniſts are * moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by reaſonings of this kind ; and, from * what- 


ever ſource they may ultimately have drawn 


their principles, they are ſo remarkable for 
profeſſing tenets concerning the Deity which 
correſpond in many reſpects with our doctrine 
of a Trinity, that the doctrine itſelf has been 
faid to be derived from them. But the paſſages, 


which are cited above from Scriptarc-writers 


e See Gltkias and Clarke. 
f See Dean Hamilton. 
© Among the ancient Pagans there were others beſides the 


Platoniſts, who had ſome notion of a Trinity: this hath been 
fully proved by Cudworth. 
h Probably from tradition derived from the moſt ancient 
Revelation. See Bp. Horſley's Tracts, p. 42—46. 224, Kc. 
who 
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who lived many hundred years antecedently to 


the exiſtence of the Platonic ſect, conſpicu- 


ouſly prove the erroneouſneſs of thoſe ' philo- 
ſophers : and hiſtorians, who refer the origin of 
the Seripture- doctrine of a Trinity to this ſe&t; 
and leave us the unallayed poſſeſſion of every 
_ plea in vindication of the general reaſonable- 
neſs of our doctrine, which can be urged from 

the profeſſion of ſimilar tenets by men, who, 
before the Chriſtian Era, were eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed by inquities and argumentative de- 
ductions concerning ſuch en 

Much has been done 1 in confirmation of the 


Pr. Prieſtley and Mr. Gibbon. 

* The only plauſible objections, which can be urged inde- 
pendently of Scripture againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
muſt be drawn from the opinions of the early Chriſtians con- 
cerning it. Objections of this ſort have been repeatedly urged 
and as often anſwered. With what ſucceſs they have been an- 
ſwered, we may judge, in ſome meaſure, from the conceſſion of 
Dr. Prieſtley in his Defence of Unitarianiſm for the year 1787. 
* I allow (ſays he, p. 139.) all that Biſhop Bull and Mr. Burgh, 
* aſcribe to the Fathers of the ſecond and third century ; I 
allow that they held the doctrine of the divinity of the Son, 
*« at leaſt; but it was in a qualified ſenſe, and by no means the 
* ſame that was maintained after the council of Nice. I have 
* alfo diſtinctly ſhewn whence the notion of theſe Fathers was 
*© borrowed ; but what I maintain, and by evidence drawn from 
<< their own writings, is, that while the learned Chriſtians were 
4 Trinitarians, the common people, who had no notion of Pla- 
** toniſm, were ſimply Unitarians.“ 


As to the authentic and uninſpired writers-of 90 firſt cen- 
tury, they are very few and their productions not very conſider- 
2 But Biſhop Bull and Mr. Burgh might have * 
B b 7 
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doctrine of the Trinity by appeals to the pa- 
thers and to the tenets of the primitive Church. 
But on the foundation of Scripture it muſt reſt 
for its principal ſupport. even with men of 
learning. On this it reſts for its whole ſup- 
port with the generality of Chriſtians. It is 
therefore of extenſive importance that it ſhould 
be fully and often ſtated from thenee ; and ſo, 
as to be intermixed as little as Peſſible with 
foreign and fallible matte. 

That the body of evidence, here produced 
from Scripture . in defence of this doctrine, 
ſhould be collected from all the different parts 
of it, is no more than might be expected in 
citations from a Revelation which reduces not 
its doctrines to regular ſyſtems; and ought to 
afford no matter of objection to thoſe, who 
allow that all Scripture proceeds from the ſame 
Wale Spirit. The naten of our en. 


Dr. Prieſtley with abundant FF for including them alſo in his 
conceſſion. And as to the faith of the unlearned Chriſtians of 
the firſt ages, (to ſay nothing of the inferences which muſt ever 
be drawn in favour of its orthodoxy from the Trinitarianiſi of 
their learned brethren) was it not of theſe that Pliny ſays, it was 
their cuſtom to ſing hymns © Chriſto tanquam Deo??? Beſides, 
(as Jortin ſays in his Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 90.) 
<< if the opinion of Chriſt's Divinity had not prevailed com- 
T monly among the Chriſtians of the firſt and ſecond centuries, 
c how came it to paſs that Adrian is ſaid to have deſigned to 
* 0 N ri, or \ ha Severus Alexander e it!?“ 


N one ment 
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ment generally wiſh on this occaſion to ſepa- 
rate ſome parts from other parts of Scripture; 
but before they can do this effectually they 
are forced to deny the univerſal inſpiration ot 
it. While therefore we defend the univerſal 
inſpiration of Scripture, we ought never to 
depreciate any part of this evidence by a diſcri- 
minating and unqualified preference of the 
reſt. The Sctiptures are one great body, one 
complete whole. Nor do the Jewiſh .and the 
Chriſtian Revelations refle& light on each other 
merely in general points of view, but alſo 
with regard to particular do&rines. Why he, 
who ſpake in times paſt by the Prophets, has 

afforded to different ages different degrees of 
information on the important ſubje& before 
us, it might be preſumptuous in us to inquire. 
Thoſe, who had ſuch information from par- 
ticular parts only of Scripture, were anſwerable 
in their faith for no more: we, who have 
means of founding this article of our Religion 
upon the whole of that divine Revelation 

1 See, in Dr. Prieſtley's Defence of Unitarianiſm for 1787, 
p. 66, the opinions of both himſelf and Dr. Price on the in- 
ſpiration of Scripture. | 

Though Dr, Clarke entitles his book on the Trinity The 
Scripture- Doctrine, without citing any Text from the Old 


Teſtament in the body of his work, yet he very fully acknow- 
ledges the importance of ſuch Texts of Scripture in various 


notes, 
Bb 2 which 
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which was deſigned for the in ſtruction of man- 


kind, can never be too cautious not to neglect - | 


or undervalue any part of it. 

If I have omitted many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture which might have been cited on the oc- 
caſion, this omiſſion has not ariſen from any 
perſuaſion of their want of importance or from 
any diſpoſition to give up at once thoſe among 
them which have been diſputed; but from 
a perſuaſion that the citations, which J have 
made, are numerous enough to ſecure the great 
object which I at firſt propoſed, and to preclude 
with ingenuous minds all danger from falſe ex- 
planation. 

After all however, if the paſſages of Scrip- 
ture here cited, or indeed if all that can be 
cited, in vindication of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity ſhould be thought liable to objection 
and ſhould not be ſufficient to convince every 
one, let it be remembered, that ſo various are 
the minds of men and ſo inexhauſtible the 
ſources of objection, that the arguments ad- 
ducible from reaſon in vindication of the plain- 
eſt articles of natural Religion are not ſufficient 
to convince every one. Let it be remembered 
alſo, that as the general faith of a Chriſtian is 
to be a virtue, as no demonſtration of the 


truth of Chriſtianity in 1 general 1 is either pro- 
miſed 
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miſed or given ſo as to amount to a com- 
pulſi ve evidence in its favour, we ought not 
to be ſurpriſed if we meet with circumſtances 
of the ſame kind with regard to ſome of its 
particular doctrines. If the paſſages of Scrip- 
ture in queſtion are abundantly ſufficient to 
furniſh judicious and humble Chriſtians with 
reaſons for believing in this great article of our 
religion, with reaſons for the faith which in 
this reſpect is in them, it is all that ought to be 
thought eſſential to its eſtabliſhment and vin- 
dication. 

But while we are always to be ready (ao- 
cording to the precept of the text) to bring 
forward ſuch reaſons in vindication of our re- 
ligious profeſſion ; we muſt be careful never 
to depart from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, ſo as 
to engage in a ſubject of this nature with any 
other diſpoſition than that which is enjoined 
in the words immediately following the text, 
namely, . with meekneſs and fear.” 
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MON the texts of the Old Teta! 
ment, by which it has been proved 

that the incommunicable name Jehovah” is 
applied to our bleſſed nn I have referred 
to Jer. XX111. 6. 425 

It is well known that this text has been ſo 
rendered in a late very learned tranſlation of 
Jeremiah, as entirely to exclude the uſe which 
I have made of it. I therefore think it ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſomewhat in vindication of the 
Bible tranſlation of the paſſage : otherwiſe, as it 
has not hitherto been vindicated, the reference 
_ which I have made to this text may be thought 
in a great degree, if not envirſlys n 
ſible. 

The Hebrew words of the paſſage in queſ- 
tion are, WpTS MM RMP WR 19 MV . 
Our Bible a Eu is, *© And this 1s his n name 


See page 322. 
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% whereby he ſhall be called, the Lord our 
% Righteouſneſs.” | 

The new Tranſlation is, And this i is the 
% name by which Jehovah ſhall call him, our 
Righteouſneſs 

To this tranſlation is ſubjoined the following 
note, after another which is not neceſſarily 
connected with it: I doubt not but ſome 
«« perſons will be offended with me for depriv- 
x ing them by this tranſlation of a favourite 

argument for proving the divinity of our 
6 Saviour from the Old Teſtament. But I 
„ cannot help it: I have done it with no ill 
«« defign, but purely becauſe I think and am 
_ «© morally ſure that the text, as it ſtands, will 
% not properly admit of any other conſtruc- 
* tion. The Seventy have ſo tranſlated before 
* me, in an age when there could not poſſibly 
be any bias of prejudice either for or againſt 
« the beforementioned doctrine; a doctrine 
« which draws its decive proofs from the 
«« New Teſtament only. In the parallel paſ- 
« ſage, ch. xxxiii. 16. the expreſſion is a lit- 
«« tle varied but the ſenſe according to a juſt 
« and literal tranſlation is preciſely the ſame ; 
« And this is he whom Jenovan ſhall call, 
„% OUR RiGnTEousNess.” 

As the Hebrew words will admit of either 


of the two tranſlations, the reference, which 
. 
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the Author of the new- tranſlation makes on 
this occaſion to the Seventy, 1s highly: proper: 
we certainly need not be afraid to abide by their 
verſion, without any notice of the undiſputed 
ſupport which our tranſlation derives from 
every other old verſion ; ſince no interpretation 
can be more deciſive in favour of the Bible- 
Conſtruction of the word 777” in the paſ- 
ſage which we are conſidering. 

The words of the Seventy are, Ka rere T0. 
o. UTE, 0 KAXETE aUTOY K Upg, Iwoedex. This 
is a literal verſion of all the Hebrew text (ex- 
cept the affix 1) which is virtually © included 
under Iod er) with this addition, that, where- 
as IP! may be rendered he ſhall call him; 
or, if the ſubject be conſidered as indefinite, 
one ſhall call him,” and more looſely ** he 
ſhall be called” „they ſhall call him; the 
. Seventy not only render it ** he ſhall call 
« him,” but alſo actually inſert ** the particu- 
„lar He,” namely Kupiog. For, that the Se- 
venty did not give this term Kues as a 
tranſlation of the MW” is indubitable, ſince 
they join that term top, forming! * In- 


d See Grabe's Edition. 

Theodoret in his Comment on the paſſage ſays, 9 To 
* evouce © Kvpiog Shyarovm Tus.” 

© That mv? is joined to pn“ in the word © 8 


will not be doubted by thoſe who conſult Leuſden's Onomaſtt- 
| cum, 
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od” from both; and there cannot be aſſign- 
ed a probable reaſon, why they ſhould join any 
% up“ to „pix,“ if they had not thought 
that Ty" was actually connected with it in 
the original. It is very obvious why they 
might inſert the MT,” or © Kupzs,” in the 
other caſe ; ſince if they thought the ſubject 
to be definite and the verb of the ſingular 
number, the nominative, which they would 
give to it, muſt be © He” or © Kup. 
But what places this matter beyond all doubt 
is the parallel paſſage in Jer. xxxiii. 16. to 
which alſo the Author of the new tranſlation 


refers the reader. TP 

The Hebrew words in that paſſage are, 
„% N D N nw nn.” I entirely 
approve of the criticiſm in the new tranſlation 
on the pronoun « 17 ;” it ought to be render- 
ed © him,” not her.“ Acvordingly, the paſ- 


cum, and who ſee that Stock in his Clavis to the Greek Teſ- 
tament derives Ingazy from MN and D, and locupax from 
Nm ſ and DDD. 

To obviate any objection, which may ariſe from theſe com- 
pounded names, againſt the application of the term q Y to our 
Saviour, as a proof of his divinity, it muſt be obſerved, that it 
is not applied by Jeremiah to him in any ſuch compounded 
manner, as it is uſed in Joram,”” ** Jehoſaphat,” ** Jedi- 
* diah,” &c; but it is applied ſeparately, up“ being 
mentioned dictinctiy after it. And this is done alſo by the Se. 
venty, as ſoon as they are at liberty to do it without an awkward 
repetiuon of the word ** Kvpios. Jer. xxxiii. 16. 


ſage 
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ſage may be rendered in the words of our bi- 
ble with an alteration of the pronoun * ſhe,” 
« and this is the name wherewith he ſhall be 
e called, the Lord our Righteouſneſs.” 
The new tranſlation of the paſſage is given 
in the Tranſlator's note which is cited above. 
But how do the Seventy render it? They 
render it thus, *Ka: uro T0 ovopuc @ uAnInoeraL, 
© Kugiog 01a0u ij As the Hebrew word 
N'“ is properly rendered paſſively * n- 
„r, and the word Kvugiog”” has not been 
added on the occaſion ; the Seventy now at 
once render the terms 13ÞTS “ © Kupug 
dneauoruvy nw,” inſtead of rendering them 


© Theodoret gives us this paſſage as it ſtands in Grabe and 
Breitinger, except that he has 6 inſtead of 4 before x?MyIncera: 3 
and he thus comments upon it, Taro To OVOfaM EV TOW TE0T- 
© fey evrediuxe T1 r ED auTyy xaneoa; Own Ius a. Theo- 
doret therefore has not only preſerved the Septuagint · Verſion 
of the paſſage, but he has alſo been remarkably expreſs in re- 
ferring it to its proper author by aſcribing it to the tranſlator, 
c who © T05 ro e ere den I, that If, „had before 

introduced the term Io. 

Beſides, Theodoret's commentary gives full authority to this 
paſſage, as part of the Septuagint-Verſion; becauſe (as Hody 
proves) he believed in the miraculous ftories which had been 
related concerning the manner in which this Verſion was made, 
and therefore would doubtleſs uſe no other; and farther, becauſe 
he actually uſes it, even when he prefers particular parts of other 
Verſions in his explanatory obſervations, as may be ſeen at 
once by an examination of the text commented upon by Theo- 


doret in the paſſages cited by Hody de Bibl. Text. p. 327. 


* 
Is , 
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*« Toe,” as they did * before when the term 
Kupleg had been previouſly inſerted as a no- 
minative to the verb «© N.“ | 

It is hardly: poſſible that a concurrence of 
ſtronger circumſtances ſhould be defired to 
prove; far as the Septuagint Verſion can 
prove it, that the term Jehovah,” or © Lord,” 
is properly connected with our Righteouſ- 
„ neſs” in the Bible-tranſlation of both the 
paſſages which we have been conſidering ; 
and conſequently that the term Jehovah” 
18 really applied to our bleſſed Saviour i in Jer. 
XXU1. 6. 


Jer. xxiii. 6. 
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DIVINE MERCY TOWARDS MANKIND. 


SERMON XI 


ON THE EXERCISE OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 
TOWARDS MANKIND. | 


PS. LXII. 12. 


Thou Lord art merciful, for thou rewardeſ} 
every man according to his works. 


| ANY are the cauſes, which contribute 

in their different degrees to conſum- 
mate the profligacy of thoſe profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity whoſe conduct proceeds from a 
confirmed diſpoſition towards vice; and alſo to 
reſtrain the religious progreſs of others, who at 
times ardently exert themſelves to deſerve the 
character of ſincere and worthy members of 
the Chriſtian Church : but no cauſe whatever 


18 
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is more fatally productive of both theſe effects, 


than that indulgence of unreaſonable expecta- 
tions from the mercy of God which is com- 
monly prevalent among us. The expectations, 
which we entertain from this attribute, ariſe 
commonly either from confuſed ideas con- 
cerning the perfection and goodneſs of God, 
or from an overbearing” conſciouſneſs of our 
own infirmities and demerits. In eſtimating 
our dependence upon the divine mercy few 
among us ſufficiently reflect, that the all- per- 
fect judge, who is alike devoid of paſſion 
and partiality, has engaged finally to recom- 
penſe his creatures according to their final 
habits; and that he moſt aſſuredly will require 
of all men in proportion to the talents which 
he has given them. But, that we ought fre- 
_ quently and ſeriouſly thus to reflect, the text 
may teach us: that expreſsly declares, „the 
« Lord is merciful, for he rewardeth every man 
t according to his works.” | 

It may ſerve therefore to convey to us a 


5 very important and a very neceſſary explana- 


tion of our general ſtate of probation in this 
life, if, in the following diſcourſe, I enlarge 
upon the exerciſe of the divine mercy, as it is 
deſcribed in the text, and as alone we can 
depend upon it without danger of deceiving 

ourſelves 
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ourſelves to our eternal deſtruction. In doing 
this I ſhall endeavour— firſt, to prove in ge- 
neral, from the information afforded us by 
Seripture, that the exerciſe of this mercy 
towards mankind depends ultimately upon 
their own works; — ſecondly, to ſhew the rea- 
ſonableneſs of this general doctrine; — and, 
laſtly, to ſtate ſome practical inferences ariſing 
2 0, ff | | 

The affertion of the text particularly and 
immediately connects the divine mercy with 
religious obedience in mankind: and the po- 
ftich, which I am to eſtabliſh with regard to 
the general dependence of this mercy upon 
our own works, reſts upon authority not leſs ex- 
plicit and infallible. + It may be confirmed 
unanſwerably not only by inferences drawn 
from the repreſentations given us in Holy 
Writ of the other divine attributes, but likewiſe 
by expreſs declarations of Scripture concerning 
the divine mercy itſelf. 

Thus when the holy Pſalmiſt, from whom 
the text is taken, declares, „ that all the 
paths of the Lord are mercy and truth,” he 
extends not this mercy and truth to any, but 
“ ſuch as keep his covenant and his teſti- 


=. PC. XXV. 9. 
e «© monies. 
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© monies.”. In the ſame manner, when he 
ſays, „ the Lord is full of compaſſion and 
« mercy,” **that as high as the heaven is in 
« compariſon of the earth, ſo great is his 
% mercy,” and that the merciful goodneſs 
« of the Lord endureth for ever and ever,” he 
repreſents this tranſcendent loving kindneſs as 
diſpenſed to thoſe only who «4 fear the Lord,” 
who © keep his covenant and think upon his 
% commandments to do them.” From ano- 
ther Pſalm alſo we learn, that there is mer- 
% cy” (or forgiveneſs) * with the Lord, and 
ce therefore he ſhall be feared.” — Beſides theſe 
paſſages, which are adduced from different 
Pſalms, in proof of the general doctrine under 
our conſideration, we find, in the Prophet 
* Joel, that Jehovah exhorts not the people to 
rely, without exertions of their own, upon his 
unlimited goodneſs, but to turn to him with 
«« all their heart, with faſting, weeping, 
«« and mourning, and to rend their heart and 
** not their garments,” far this expreſs reaſon, 
«© becauſe the Lord is* gracious and merciful, 
*« flow to anger, and of great. kindneſs and 
e repenteth him of the evil; and that « then 
* will the Lord be jealous for his land and 


b Pf. ciii. © Pf, CXXX. 4. 4 Joel ii, 12, 13, 18. 
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« pity his people. — We find likewiſe, that 
Solomon, * at the dedication of the temple, and 
Daniel, in his earneſt interceſſion for the 
reſtoration of the Jews, explicitly acknowledge 
the limitation of the covenant and mercy of 
God“ to thoſe who walk before him with all 
« their heart, who love him and keep his 
« commandments. '— Indeed we find the ſame 
doctrine * every where inculcated in the Old 
Teſtament, and enforced even in the procla- 
mation itſelf, which was made before the 
great Jewiſh Lawgiver, after it had been moſt 
remarkably declared * that ALL the good- 
« neſs of the Lord ſhould paſs before him: 
when Jehovah was proclaimed on Mount 
Sinai as the Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
« and gracious, long-ſuftering and abundant 
ce in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy for 
% thouſands, forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion 
« and ſin,” the proclamation concluded not 
without informing us that he will by no 
„ means clear the guilty.”—Nor was the 
divine mercy thus limited in the Jewiſh 


© 1 Kings viii. 23—25. f Dan. 3 
s See, among other paſſages, Lev. xxvi. 40—42. Deut. iv. 
3 1 Kings viii. 39. 2 Chron xxx. 7—9. Prov. xxvii. 
Jer. iii. 12, 13. 


i ee 
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Scriptures with reference to the Jews only; 
the ſame limitation of it is conſpicuous in the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed inſtance of this mercy, 
which is any where ſaid in the Old Teſta- 
ment to have been extended to the Gentile 
world: the Ninevites were not pardoned 
(as Jonah angrily © infinuates) merely be- 
“ cauſe the Lord was gracious and merciful, 
«© {low to anger, and of great kindneſs, and 
„ repented him of the evil;“ but alſo, and 
more immediately, becauſe their contrition was 
eminently remarkable, and God faw their 
"4 Works that they turned from their evil 
ce. way.” 

Similar and not leſs deciſive pages might 
be cited from ® particular parts of the New 
Teſtament. But a view of the general ſub- 
tance of the New Teſtament will perhaps 
beſt confirm our general doctrine, while it 
teaches us through what means the exerciſe of 
the divine mercy towards mankind is ſo con- 
ditioned amidſt all their imperfections, as to 
depend ultimately upon their own works. 

By the fall of Adam and the univerſal cor- 
ruption of his deſcendants, man was ſo mi- 


* Jonah 3 WW. 1, 2 5 1 Jonah LL. 10. 
See Luke i. 50. xiii. 26, 27. 1 
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ſerably reduced under the dominion of fin, 
that his beſt works had not purity ſufficient 
to find favour with the all- holy God. In- 
deed man had not the power left to do 
good or to avoid evil. The good that I 
« would,” faith the unregenerate ſinner in St. 
Paul, I do not: but the evil which I would 
« not that I do.” His nature therefore re- 
quired purification; and his actions, after all, 
while he remained connected with this nature, 
required that they ſhould be accepted through 
other merit than their own. 

Such acceptance it was a principal intention 
of the New Teſtament to inform us that the 
mercy of God had been providing for them 
through the merits of Chrift. Through his 
merits, infinite in themſelves and deriving their 
efficacy in our behalf from the free grace of 
God, atonement was to be made for human 
fin and man was to be reſtored in an eminent 
degree to the ſtate from which he had fallen : 
his works were again to be placed under ſuch 
circumſtances as to find favour with God. 
Man was to have his faculties again invi-. 
gorated, was to have the power of procuring” 
deliverance from his paſt fins, and was to be 
rewarded according to thoſe works Which in. 
future he was fully enabled to perform. The 
$157 Ce 3 pirevent- 


2 
2 
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preventing and co-operating afliſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, pardon, and acceptance are pro- 
miſed on the part of God. Repentance and 
Faith, which neceſſarily carry with them a re- 
formation of life, are the conditions or works 
(for * works in the extended ſenſe of the term 
they may both be called) which are required 
on the part of man ; and this in proportion as 
different men are enabled to know and fulfil 
with ſincerity theſe different conditions. To 
whom much ability is given in theſe reſpects, 
of him ſhall much be required; and great in 
proportion to his conduct will be his reward. 
The leaſt fortunate however in the circum- 
ſtances of his probation is not to be excuſed 
from a ſincere diſcharge of all that lies within 
his. power. The ſervant who had improved 
his five talents, and he alſo who had proportion- 
ably improved his two, were both admitted 
to the joy of their Lord: but the flothful ſer- 


* Repentance is uſed in this caſe to ſignify the performance 
of all our practical duties for the reaſon aſſigned by Dean Noel 
in his Catechiſm ; ** quia neque obedientiam, neque charita- 
stem, quam debemus, præſtamus, pœnitentiam peccatoribus ad 
, Dei miſericordiam conſequendam maxime neceſſariam ſubſti- 

tuunt.“ 


* Biſnop Butler calls an intention · an act: * and ſays that re- 
ſolations alſo to do well are properly . acts.“ 
; | Analogy, Bvo. ed. p. 122. 


vant 
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vant was by no means pardoned, becauſe one 
talent only was the whole of his otiginal 
. truſt. 

Thus no * licenſe whatever is given to fin. 
The ſincerity, which is to procure acceptance 
for us, muſt iſſue immediately from a * pure 
heart, and can be conſiſtent with no conduct 
which is wilfully and obſtinately defeQive. 
On the contrary it requires that our obedience 
ſhould be as perfect as all our powers can ren- 
der it: but, at the ſame time, as it requires 
not this obedience without making * allowance 
for all our different infirmities, it affords the 
moſt extenſive room for exertion to that mercy 
which rewardeth every man according to his 
works. As in Adam all were rendered in- 
capable of procuring acceptance with God, ſo 
in Chriſt all are reſtored to this capacity. 
Every man is to be rewarded according to his 
performance of thoſe works which are both 
within his reach, and are notenjoined him with- 
out a gracious conſideration of all his infir- 
mities. 

Under Chriſtianity therefore the cron of 
rewarding men according to their works are 


„ Eeclus. xv. 20. 4 Matt. xii. 34. 35. 1 Tim. i. 5. 
Luke xii. 48. 2 Cor. viii. 12. Heb. iv. 15. 
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extended ſo far, as not only to require nothing 
impoſſible from us, but alſo nothing which is 
diſproportionate in any reſpect to our preſent 
abilities; and, thus extended, they are held forth 
even to profeſſors of our Religion, who have 
been guilty of the greateſt crimes and who re- 
pent and return from their evil ways, no leſs. 
than to thoſe who from the beginning of their 
Chriſtian courſe have uniformly followed after 
perfection. It was a part of the ſame diſpen- 
ſation, which at firſt vouchſafed to offer pardon 
' to mankind for the paſt and acceptance of their 
ſincere endeavours in future, to continue to 
them during the whole of their preſent exiſt- 
ence the ſame gracious offers of pardon and 
acceptance. Indeed the lives of incomparably 
the greater part of mankind, while they are 
continually ſpent under the counteracting in- 
fluences of ſin and grace, will ſo far at times 
be characterized by each, as to require that a 
Religion, which, like Chriſtianity, is calcu- 
lated to recover mankind effectually from their 
original fall, ſhould alſo, like Chriſtianity, leave 
extendedroom for renovation and divinefavour. 
_ Habits of vice, thoſe natural conſequences and 
moſt alarming puniſhments of indulgence in 

impiety, will doubtleſs even in this life ſear 


Matt. xx. 116. N 
the 
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the conſciences of ſome, deprive them of the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, and exclude them 
from the moral poſſibility of reforming and 

partaking of the Goſpel-bleſſings: and con- 
trary habits will be rewarded with ſuch a de- 
termined attachment to whatever is right, and 
with ſuch additional ſupplies of divine Grace, 
as to raiſe others on this ſide of the grave to a 
moral certainty of perſeverance and final ac- 
ceptance: — the former will invariably. reject, . 
the latter will appear not to be called upon to 
":cept, the gracious offers held forth by Chriſ- 
tianity to converted ſinners. But men of both 
theſe deſcriptions are rare; rare alſo as they 
are, their retribution will not at all differ in 
kind from that of other men. When it is 
declared, He that is unjuſt, let him be un- 
* juſt ſtill ; and he that is filthy, let him be 
« filthy {till ; and he that is righteous, let him 
« be righteous ſtill; and he that is holy, let 
*« him be holy till ;” it is immediately ſub- 
_ Joined, <* Behold I come quickly, and my re- 
ward is with me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his works ſhall be.“ 

While therefore the moſt gracious and 
continued allowance is made by Chriſtianity 
for human infirmity, our works, whether va- 
riable or habitual, are the determined ſtandard 
by which we are all to receive our final retri- 
| bution.— 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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bution. —Chriſtianity gives us not the leaſt 
encouragement to hope for a n of - 
its rewards without actual holineſs of life. 


Indeed fo eſſentially connected with holineſs 
are the conditions enjoined to qualify us for 


a participation of the Goſpel-bleflings, that 
men, remarkable for ſcriptural knowledge and 


for Chriſtian charity, have not ventured. to 


affure the alarmed profligate of the accept- 
ance of his moſt earneſt profeſſions of Re- 
pentance and Faith, when the ſincerity of his 
converſion is not evinced by regular amend- 
ment of life ; and this alfo in caſes where no 
opportunity has been afforded for ſuch amend- 


ment. 


And if ſuch be the general leb nahes of the 
New Teftament, nothing can more fully con- 
firm our general doctrine concerning the divine 


mercy. The New Teſtament every where de- 


elares, that the atonement of Chriſt is the me- 


ritorious cauſe of the rewards beſtowed by the 


mercy of God upon mankind, and that ſuch 
rewards are beſtowed upon them according to 


_ thoſe works, which, allowance and proviſion 


being made for all their infirmities, are pro- 
perly as well as finally their own. 
1 may eee Ag it as a [ng doc- 


© See e 5 babes vol. iii. p. 304. ; 
trine 
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trine confirmed by all the different parts of 
Revelation, that the exerciſe of the divine 
« mercy towards mankind depends ultimately 
e upon their own works ;” and may proceed 
 —ſecondly, to prove the reaſonableneſs of this 
doctrine. 
That the happineſs of every mont agent 
ſhould be connected with his own works is 
evidently conſiſtent with reaſon. But that the 
attribute, which directs this diſpenſation to- 
wards mankind, ought (as far as we may pre- 
ſume to pronounce with regard to ſuch diſpen- 
ſations) to be called mercy in God, and that 
the divine mercy towards mankind ought to be 
extended no farther, are circumſtances which 
may appear to require proof. The diſpenſa- 
tion, which has reſpe&t to works, may be 
thought referrible to the juſtice rather than” to 
the mercy of God. 

It is not my deſign to enter upon any meta- 
phyſical diſquiſition concerning the attributes 
of God, nor even to inſiſt at large that juſtice 
and mercy muſt ever be one and the ſame thing 
in an all- perfect Being. The neceſſity of this 
coincidence has been inſiſted upon and * proved 


u See Sherlock's Sermons, vol. iii, p. 221—226. 


_ Biſhop Ridley alſo expreſſes himſelf nearly to the ſame effect 
towards the concluſion of his Proteſtatio: cujus in nos 


miſeri- 
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in the moſt ſatisfactory manner by that diſtin- 
guiſhed maſter of reaſoning, the great Biſhop | 
Sherlock. If I conſider theſe attributes, as the 
Scripture ſpeaks of them, according to our or- 
dinary conceptions, this mode of conſidering 
them will perhaps not only be the moſt intel- 
ligible in itſelf, but it will alſo be fully ſuffi- 
Cient to prove that the attribute under our more 
inmediate conſideration 'is not called mercy 
without abundant reaſon and propriety. - + 

The juſtice of God, according to our ordi- 
nary conceptions of juſtice, muſt require of his 
creatures in proportion to the abilities which 
he has given them. If they have by any means 
whatever degraded thoſe abilities, they them- 
ſelves mult ſee to that. It is not what we call 
juſtice, but another attribute, which diſpoſes 
him to accept the ſervices which they are 
enabled to perform in their reduced ſtate, 
Amidſt the infirmities in which mankind are 
involved through their own and their progeni- 
tors vices, if he does not require that obedience 
which they were originally enabled to yield to his 
commands, but will at all times accept their 
fincere endeavours and reward them according 
to the works which they till can perform, it 


« miſericordiſſimæ juſtitiæ et juſtiſſimæ miſericordiæ totaliter 
« me meamque univerſam cauſam judicandam commendo. 


ought 
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ought to be aſcribed to what we call mercy. 
For what in human judgments is mercy, but 
a regard to all circumſtances, and a mitigation 
of ſtrict juſtice in proportion to the degrees of 
intentional and aggravated guilt. in offenders ? 
It certainly is not a remiſſion of puniſhments 
deſerved in every point of view. The Judge, 
who ſpares, and much more he who rewards, 
the wilful and hardened criminal, is not called 
merciful: he is ſtigmatized by ſome very dif- 
ferent name. Thus a ſtrict execution of law 
among men is called juſtice ; a remiſſion of its 
penalties, from circumſtances: of mitigation, 
is called mercy. The diſpenſation therefore, 
which, notwithſtanding the imperfections inſe- 
parably annexed to our beſt actions in conſe- 
quence of our degraded abilities, perſeveres du- 
ring the whole courſe of our lives to offer us 
rewards according to the ſincere exertion of 
our remaining powers, can never, conſiſtently. 
with analogy of language, receive any other 
appellation among us than that of mercy. 
It was reaſonable then that the attribute, 
which we have been conſidering as exerciſed 
according to the works of mankind, ſhould be 
called mercy. And if this immediately follows 
from any allotment whatever of divine rewards 
to human obedience, ſuch as it muſt be at pre- 
ſent, 
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ſent, how tranſcendently will our conviction 
of the mercy diſplayed in them be increaſed, 
when we take alſo into our account that par- 
don upon the gracious terms of the Goſpel, 
which muſt often be previouſly extended to 
enormous crimes, and that grace and interpo- 
fition of our. Redeemer's all- perfect merit 
which are univerſally neceflary, before accept- 
ance can be procured for the works which are 
thus to be rewarded in mankind ? 

Nor ſhall we be at a loſs to find reaſons why 
this mercy ought to be extended no farther ; 
why man .ought ſtill to remain expoſed to a 
ſecond and an irrecoverable fall. 

What are the determined and deſtructive 
Lanes of ſin we know from the expe- 
Tience of common life; we know from the 
general declarations of Scripture; and we know 
alſo in the moſt deciſive and wonderful manner 
from the infinite value of the atonement, 
Which was made to redeem mankind from the 
puniſhment of it. How this atonement can 
be applied to the pardon of creatures, by no 
means inſtrumental in the merit of it, is a 
queſtion, which has been often aſked and as 
often anſwered by ſhewing the incompetency 
of man's wiſdom to decide on queſtions of di- 
vine grace. A principal objection to the ap- 
plication 
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plication of this atonement is however effec- 
tually precluded by the aſſurance afforded us, 
that it is not deſigned to introduce ſinners to a 
ſtate of happineſs at once, but merely to pro- 
cure for them means of pardon for their paſt 
ſins, and means of ſo regulating their future 
conduct as to enable them in ſome reſpect to 
deſerve (if I may uſe the expreſſion) ſuch a 
ſtate for themſelves. It certainly is not more 
agreeable to the deductions of our own wiſ- 
dom, than to the declarations of the inſpired 
_ writings, that without holineſs no one ſhall 
« ſee the Lord.” - But, while this vindicates 
from objection the atonement made for our 
ſins, it ſuggeſts at the ſame- time irrefragable 
reaſons why the divine mercy, which is de- 
rived from this atonement, ought not to be 
extended beyond the limits within which it has 
above been reſtrained, 

Beſides, if it was conſiſtent at firſt with the 
divine perfection to form this world for erea- 
tures, ſuch as man, expoſed through free will 
to fin and puniſhment, it muſt be unreaſon- 
able in the higheſt degree to expect that diſ- 
obedience, which would neceſſarily be permitted 
in this ſyſtem, ſhould at once excite ſuch an 
interpoſition of divine mercy, as to cancel the 

original 
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riginal deſign of the whole, and leave mankind 
2 longer expoſed here to ſin and puniſhment. 
Objectors, who are offended at the power 
which Chriſtianity leaves with mankind of ren- 
dering themſelves miſerable, little think in ge- 
neral to what their principles tend: they little 
think that their principles tend to reduce the 
creative power of God within the compaſs of 
mere mechaniſm. If men had not the power 
of renderin g themſelves miſerable, they could 
not, without violation to infinite holineſs, 
have the power of ſinning; they could not be 
endowed with free will; and the all- perfect 
God could not, conſiſtently with the univerſal 
application of ſuch ning, © create other than 
mechanical agents. | 
All that could ——— un been en. 
pected, if man were to abuſe his free will, 
has been done in his favour. He has been 
reſtored to the capacity of procuring accept- 
ance with God, and will at all times be re- 
warded according to the ſincerity of his con- 
duct. Ho allowance 1s to be made for the 
infinite variety in the circumſtances of different 
individuals, God certainly knows: infinite 
power and wiſdom can and will make the 
proper allowance; each individual's happineſs 
will 


+ ” 
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will alike depend upon himſelf. By what 
name we ought to diſtinguiſh this retribution, 
whether we ought to call it. mercy or by 
ſome other name, has already been determined 
univerſally from the imperfection of our- beſt 
obedience. The retribution itſelf is ſuch, 
that the moſt preſumptuous reaſon can expect 
no more in favour! of fallen creatures from a a 
Creatot of infinite perfection. | 

- Laſtly, I am to ſtate ſome pd laat laſur- 
endesa ng from the en r which 
we have been conſidering. 2 

The practical inferences ſuggeſted: voy a 
confdemtien- of the divine mercy, as this 
mercy has been limited and vindicated above, 
are of the greateſt importance to us; ſince 
the conſequences of ſuch a limitation of this 
divine attribute not only affect us all in a 
general point of view; but they apply them- 
ſelves alſo to the moſt particular circumſtances 
of each one individual among us. If we have 
nothing more to expect from the mercy of 
God, than to be rewarded according to thoſe 
works, which, allowance being made for all 
our infirmities, are within the reach of our 
ſincere endeavours; we are molt awfully called 
upon to inquire what thoſe works are, and 
what i is thus indiſpenſably incumbent upon us. 
| D d Though 
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Though others may be ignorant what they 
are, yet we can certainly inform ourſelves. 
After extended allowance has been made for 
every infirmity of our nature, there are abi- 
lities, either natural or inſpired, which each 
one among us muſt feel that he poſſeſſes. 
When we fall ſhort of ſincerely endeavouring 
to proportion our works to theſe, we are guilty 
of known and wilful ſin. And though re- 
pentance is ever eaſy to all but confirmed and 
habitual ſinners; our conduct muſt yet be 
conformable to our abilities before we can 
hope for acceptance through the mercy afforded 
by Chriſtianity. He, that ſpared | not the 
fallen angels, will not ſpare thoſe who per- 
verſely and obſtinately refuſe to diſcharge the 
probationary duties impoſed upon them. 
- + Our beſt; wiſdom, after ſatisfying ourſelves 
by the affiſtance of Revelation concerning the 
general circumſtances of our fallen ſtate, is to 
diſcover the particular part which we are 
called upon to ſuſtain in it: and our higheſt 
hopes from the mercy of God can with ſafety 
be extended no farther, than to a humble aſ- 
ſurance that he will at all times (unleſs we 
quench his Holy Spirit by habitual ſin) both 
enable us to exert, and himſelf moſt graciouſly 


; e our honeſt and regular endeavours to 
| fulfil 
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fulfil the duties of ſuch our reſpective ſta- 
tions. „ | 

Men ofhn heat Giesler with enthuſiaſtic 
was of the faith which they ſhould have 
ſhewn, had they lived in the days of miracles 
and of martyrdom ; and with unbounded 
ſchemes of beneficence, had they been bleſſed 
with large endowments. But ſuch thoughts 
tend only to pride and cenſoriouſneſs. God 
certainly knew from the beginning how to 
arrange his creatures under all the poſſible cir- 
cumſtances of their exiſtence : he knew from 
the beginning what ſituation of individuals 
would at all times be beſt for themſelves and 
for the whole. One concern only is reſerved 
for man'in the great arrangement of this life ; 
the important concern of regulating his own 
conduct under the circumſtances in which he 
is actually placed, under the abilities'and in- 
abilities which he actually experiences. 

In affairs of temporal intereſt it is well 
known that he uſually ſacceeds beſt, who 
watches and improves the opportunities which 
really ariſe before him, not he who ſpeculates 
about things impoſſible or even the moſt pro- 
bable : and, however various, however un- 
ſpeakably various, the - circumſtances of dif- 
ferent individuals are, it may be remarked that 
D d 2 happineſs 
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among men, than the admirers of worldly 
grandeur are always ready to acknowledge; 
that a comfortable ſhare of it is uſually within 
the reach of every man, who acts with a 
prudent conformity to the circumſtances of 
his ſtation. | 
The fame will Wb 100 eb 
be the caſe with regard to our future deſti- 
nation. The preſent ſtate diſcloſes to us 
merely the imperfect commencement of the 
retribution, Which has been ordained for man- 
kind by their great moral Governour. That 
virtue, which for wiſe reaſons does not always | 
receive its proper reward in this probationary 
ſtate, - will receive it in the moſt perfect 
manner when we ſhall enter upon the poſ- 
ſeſſion of our eternal inheritance. Conform- 
ably to what uſually, but not always, happens 
in the diſtribution of earthly happineſs, every 
man, who honeſtly exerts his beſt endeavours 
under the circumſtances of knowing and act- 
ing in which he is here ſtationed, under the op- 
portunities of improving in religious faith and 
practice which he here enjoys, will aſſuredly 
and without exception find hereafter, that he 
has been ſupporting no unmeaning or unpro- 
fitable 6 that he has been ſupporting 


a character 
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à character under the appointment and appro- 
bation of the great Diſpoſer of all things; and 
that the due, though ſometimes late, exertion 
of all his abilities of obedience here will be 
erowned with ſuch a reward, as muſt enſure 
to him the gratification of all his abilities of 
enen hereafter. TIT 

Thus much and no more Revelation: en- 
courages us to expect; and this alſo (as we 
can never be too careful to remember and de- 
clare) not as a reward deſerved by our own 
works, which at beſt are exceedingly defective, 
but in reality as the gift of God procured by 
our great Redeemer for his ſincere, though by 
no means meritorious followers.” That we 
ſhould notwithſtanding expect more from the 
divine mercy, ought not to be matter of aſto- 
niſhment. While our judgments are formed 
upon confuſed ideas of the divine attributes, 
and our conduct continually falls ſhort of the 
excellence at which our fincere endeavours 
may arrive; unwarrantable expectations from 
the mercy of God will ever render us liable to 
impoſe upon ourſelves with regard to the 
general conditions of our Chriſtian probation, 
and will ever be our deceitful refuge. 

To correct therefore our errors on this moſt 


important ſubject, we muſt not only conſider 
1 diſtinctly 
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diſtinctly the different attributes of God and 
their neceſſary conſiſtency with each other; 
but, what is of ſtill greater conſequence to us, 
we muſt alſo endeavour to prevent thoſe de- 
ſtructive habits which ariſe from indulgence 
In fin by determining immediately to forſake 
it; and muſt learn, by ſeaſonably applying our 
abilities to the purpoſes for which they were 
defigned, to judge without prejudice what he 
indiſpenſably requires from us who has oor 
us the enjoyment of them. WH 

To this application of it our -; abilities we are 
invited by the promiſes of Chriſtianity, by the 
joy which both good men and angels will ex- 
preſs at our conduct, and by the comfortable 
aſſurance, that under ſuch circumſtances mercy 
itſelf will rejoice on our behalf; not, indeed, 
againſt juſtice (for that muſt ever be —_—_— 
Dale) hit: e ene 5 1#5- gg. 
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ON THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 


JOHN IV. 24. 


God is a ſpirit: and they, that worſhip him, 
mut worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth, 


"THERE is no one among all the duties in- 
cumbent upon us, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by more forcible proofs of obligation and im- 
portance, than the worſhip which we owe to 
God. This obſervation is ſo evidently true in 
itſelf, and ſo little likely to be diſputed, that 
any attempt whatever to confirm it by argu- 
ment would be altogether unneceſſary. But, 
though there are very few among us who are 


not 
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not forward to acknowledge both the ſuperior 
obligation and importance of ſuch worſhip, 
yet we meet with many in all the different 
ranks of life, Who appear to want proper 
information with regard- to the duty itſelf as 
it ſtands enjoined by our Religion, or proper 
directions and inducements to aſſiſt and con- 
firm them in a regular compliance with it. 

I intend therefore to employ the following diſ- 


courſe i in ſtating, | 


* Firſt, the worſhip which our * re- 
quires of us; 
Then, the means by which we are to eſta- 
bliſh ourſelves in this worſhip; 
And laſtly, the good effects reſulting from 
it:—and,. if from a conſideration of ' theſe | 
effects it ſhall appear to be peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite and keep alive in us a conſci- 
entious attention to all our duties, we ſhall do 
well ever to regard it, not only as a ſervice 
indiſpenſably incumbent upon us in itſelf, but 
likewiſe as the moſt direct and ſimple means 
of initiating us, under the divine aſſiſtance, 
into the univerſal practice of Chriſtianity. / 
The text immediately declares that the 
werthio| which our religion requires of us, 
is of a ſpiritual nature: and what the text 


teaches us on this ſubject, the other parts 
of 
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of Scripture abundantly confirm. Revela- 
tion begins the hiſtory of mankind with in- 
forming as that God made man in his own 
image; that is, endowed him with a rational 
and upright ſoul. And no ſooner was man 
thus made in the image of God, than God 
was pleaſed to ſhew that he was deſigned for 
amen with his Maker: God proceeded 
to exerciſe his faculties, and vouchſafed to 
converſe with him by ſenſible and external 


means. 


But of this ſanniliar insert with the 
great Poſſeſſor of all perfection, man ſoon be- 
came eſſentially unworthy by defiling himſelf 
with fin. It was not however wholly broken 
off at once even after this defilement. God 
was graciouſly pleaſed to ordain that mankind 
ſhould in time be redeemed from their fall : 
and though he meant to withdraw his more 
immediate preſence from them in this life, and 
leave them to a ſpiritual intercourſe with him; 
| yet he did not entirely withdraw from them 

this diſtinguiſhed and ſenfible light of his 


countenance, but by degrees, ung ſo as was 


God created man for this end and purpoſe to enjoy con- 
«« verſe and a humble familiarity with himielf.” 
Stillingfleet's Ongs Sac, p. 3. 


beſt 


. Gen. 1 U, 19. 
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beſt calculated to promote the great purpoſes 
of that Religion by which the Redemption 1 
mankind was to be effeted. _ , 

Sod not only converſed in the ſame manner 
Kare Adam after his fall, as before; but alſo 
he ſpake himſelf to Cain after the murder of 
his brother Abel. Enoch, we are informed, 
walked with God, and was not, becauſe God 
took him. God ſpake in a familiar manner 
to Noah before the flood, and to him and his 
ſons alſo after it. From this time we read of 
no other ſuch communication with mankind 
till the call of Abraham. With him and with 
his deſcendants the Almighty was pleaſed to 
converſe at ſundry times and in divers manners; 
ſometimes by bodily appearances, ſometimes 
by voices, ſometimes by dreams, and ſometimes 
by extraordinary inſpirations of his Holy Spi- 
rit: but at all times ultimately with a view to 
the eſtabliſhment of that Religion among us, 
which was to be taught by dur great Redeemer, 
and which, when thoroughly. eſtabliſhed, was 
to ſuperſede all ſuch immediate communications | 
from himſelf. ; 

How great a part of our * of God 
might have been taken up in ſenſible inter- 
courſe with him, if we had never been defiled 


with ſin, it is in vain for us now to inquire, | 
From 
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From the declaration of the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews concerning the accept- 
ance of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, holy men 
ſpoken of above, and of others mentioned in 
his eleventh chapter, we may learn what ſince 
that defilement Revelation has taught man- 
kind to regard in their religious ſervices 
as the ſource of their acceptance with 
God: namely. — that Faith, which is the ſub- 
ſtance of things not ſeen; which believes 
without ſenſible proof that God is, that he is 
ſuch as he is deſcribed in Holy Writ, and 
conſequently that he is the ſole Author of our 
being and enjoyments, and that, whitherſoe ver 
we go, he is preſent with us; —that Faith, 
which alſo, in the regulation of our conduct, 
is to ſupply the want of ſenſible intercourſe 
with God; which makes us rely with firm 
aſſurance upon his word, as if we actually 
heard his voice; makes us look up to him 
and endure, as ſeeing him that is inviſible; 
and makes us behave in all reſpects towards 
him with the ſame reverential awe and atten- 
tion, as if he were continually expoſed to our 
ſenſes : —it is therefore that Faith, which 
makes us conſider God as a Spirit of infinite 
perfection, and makes us zealous to ſecure his 

tavour 
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favour by endeavouring at all times to ſerve 
him in ſpirit and in truth. | 

It is not however a Faith, which was to 
fuperſede all external ordinances in our wor- 
ſhip of him. In the inſtitution of the Jewiſh 
Law ceremonies were neceſſary, as means of 
preſerving the Jews from idolatry and as types 
of the great facrifice promiſed for human fin. 
In the inſtitution of Chriſtianity they were 
neceſſary for our ſolemn initiation into our 
Religion, and for the renewal and continuance 
of us in it by the eſtabliſhment of a ſolemn 
memorial of the wonderful expiation now 
actually made for our fins. Beſides, in both 
inſtitutions they and likewiſe forms of prayer 
and thankſgiving were neceſſary, not only to 
preſerve the decorum of public worſhip, but 
alſo for another and a moſt important reaſon, 
that nothing new or unexpected in the cere- 
monies or addreſſes might ſtrike the worſhipper 
on a ſudden, as an object of cenſure or com- 
mendation, and call off his attention from that 
devotion which ought immoveably to fix and 
engage his whole thoughts. 

But that the worſhip, every where enjoined 
under the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion, is, 
notwithſtanding ſuch external ordinances, to 

have 
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have its real efficacy in raiſing our ſpirits 
to God, not only agrees with the deſcription 
given of the Faith which is to be the 
ſource of our acceptance with him in all our 
religious ſervices; it is moreover the evident 
intention of all the different precepts concern- 
ing divine worſhip, which are to be col- 
lected from both the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian | 
r e 

Whoever conſiders in the bock of Pſalms 
that part of the Old Teſtament, which moſt 
abounds in devotional matter, muſt at once be 
convinced of this great truth with regard to 
the Jewiſh Revelation. Nor does Chriſtianity, 
while it is intent on more clearly explaining 
the ſupernatural means which our fall has made 
neceſſary to procure acceptance for our religi- 
ous ſervices, omit to inſiſt fully upon the im- 
portant duty before us. By Chriſtianity we 
are informed it is neceſſary that the © Holy Spi- 
rit ſhould aſſiſt our infirmities, and that all our 
petitions and praiſes ſhould be offered up in the 
name and through the mediation of our great 
Redeemer. Under theſe means, which Chriſ- 
tianity declares are eſſentially requiſite and 


© Rom, viii. 26. Epheſ. vi. 18. | 
© John xiv, 13, 14. How xvi. 23, 24. Col. ii. 175 Epheſ. 
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which it graciouſly ſupplies us with the moſt 
ample power of employing in our religious 
addreſſes, the Ipiritual worſhip, of which I am 
ſpeaking , is every where enjoined; in the 
New Teſtament. 
Indeed this worſhip was ; not * * expreſoly 
enjoined to the Jews and Chriſtians, but ſuch 
alſo was their obedience to the injunction, that, 
notwithſtanding the Idolatry of the Jews be- 
fore the Babyloniſh captivity and of the Chriſ- 
tians after the civil eſtabliſhment of their Re- 
ligion, the enemies of both have confeſſed 
with regard to the more uncorrupted periods 
of their reſpective hiſtories, that their worſhip 
was the ſervice of -the mind only, or that it 
was purely ſimple and ſpiritual. 

The worſhip then, which our Religion re re- 
quires of us, may be ſtated upon the authority 
of the text, and of all the different inſtruc- 
tions afforded us on the ſubje& by Revelation, 
to be © ſuch a ſpiritual worſhip, conducted 
% under the influence of the Holy Spirit of 
God and offered up in the name of our great 


, Matt, XV. 7—9. John iv. 23. 24. Rom. 1. 9. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15. 

Tacitus confeſſes that the Jews worlkipped the Deity mente 
« ſola.” Hiſtor. I. v. c. 

8 Mr. Gibbon ſays that the Catholic worſhip before the reign 
of Conſtantine was purely ſimple and ſpiritual.” Vol. v. p. 
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Redeemer, as may raiſe our hearts to God 
« with an awful ſenſe of his ſpiritual and infinite 
perfection, and of our entire dependence upon 
« him: ſuch as may teach us with fixed and 
*« fervent: devotion to preſent before him our 
« well-regulated ſupplications and thankſ- 
«© pivings, and to engage our ſpirits in that 
« holy intercourſe with the Father of ſpirits, 
“which may raiſe us in another life to the 
*« happineſs of ſeeing this great Being, whom 
* in our fallen ſtate we muſt at preſent be con- 
e tented to know, and humbly to. adore, b 
« Faith alone.“ LLP 
Such is the worſhip which our Religion re- 
quires of us. But this worſhip” is far from 
being attended with no difficulty on our part. 
It is highly neceſſary then, in the next place, 
that I ſhould ſtate the means by which we are 
to eſtabliſh ourſelves in it. | * 


* When our prayers are directed to God or the Lord in gene- 
ral terms, we muſt underſtand, by this great Being, the whole 
and undivided Trinity. When they are directed ſeparately to 
the Father, or (as ſometimes is the caſe) to the Son and Holy 
Spirit, we are by no means ſo to addreſs them to the ſeparate 
Perſons, as ever to forget the neceſſary relation which they bear 
to each other. Farther alſo, we muſt not forget, that by the 
Redeemer, in whoſe name our prayers are offered up, we are 
not to underſtand ** the Son in his divine nature only,” but 
«« that Chriſt, who is both God and Man, and who, as ſuch, now 
* fits in his mediatorial kingdom at the right hand of God to 
make interceſſion for us. | 


E e « Every 
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, «© Eyery good gift and every perſect giſt is 
*« from above.” In order therefore that we 
may eſtabliſh ourſelves in the worſhip Which 
our Religion requires of us, we mult firſt pray 
for the aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit: and 
for this we muſt pray in the name and through 
the merits of our great Redeemer, We are 
then to determine at all events to purſue this 
our duty; to neglect none of the proper ſea- 
ſons for it, either public or private; and to en- 
counter with patient perſeverance every diffi- 
culty which may oppoſe our proficiency in it. 
For we muſt * to encounter difficulties 
here and many. 

To conceive of a ſpiritual and all-perfect 
God properly (as far as we can conceive at all 
properly on ſo exalted a ſubjeR) is perhaps not 
very difficult at particular times. But it is 
exceedingly difficult for us to withdraw our 
thoughts from the various objects which ſur- 
round us, and to fix them for any continuance 
of time upon this Being, ſo as at once to be 
impreſſed with an awful ſenſe of the God whom 
we addreſs, and of the addreſſes which we of- 
fer to him. But, difficult as this is, it is the 
worſhip which we are to pay to God. Diffi- 
cultics : are eſſential to a ſtate of om and 


* James i. 17. 


it 
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it is in vain to loſe mars in complaining 1 
them. b 

The common rules of HRP” cans 
tion will teach us, if we do not attend to the 
perſon whom we addreſs and to the ſubject- 
matter which we are addreſſing to him, that 
we ought not to expect that he ſhould attend 
to us and our addrefſes. And the common 
method of conquering difficulties in other caſes 

will be of eſſential ſervice to us here. 
Difficulties are always increaſed by diſtant 
views of them. It is by meeting and oppoſing 
them that we are to hope to get the better of 
them. If, inſtead of complaining of the diffi- 
culty of fixing our attention on ſubjects of de- 
votion, we ſtedfaſtly attempt it, we ſhall find 
it to be very practicable even at firſt to a cer- 
tain degree. A fecond trial will carry us far- 
ther into the practice of it: and a repetition 
of ſimilar trials will form a habit of devotion 
for us. We cannot reaſonably expect to excel 
in the practice of piety without many and 
ſtedfaſt efforts. We muſt learn to be pious, as 
much as we learn to arrive at any other men- 
tal excellence. In religious atttainments the 
great Author of our being has made excellence 
as progreſſive and as much the effect of habit, 
as in temporal concerns. It is the conſequence 
Ee 2 and 
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and reward of real endeavours to comply with 
a duty, that we find it more eaſy to be com- 
plied with on every new trial. The one thing 
needful, under the divine aſſiſtance, is, that 
ve ſhould determine at all events not to 
be overcome. Though we do not ſucceed 
at firſt according to our wiſhes or according 
to our expectations; though we find ourſelves 
languid, inattentive, or even poſſeſſed by the 
worſt thoughts during the times dedicated to 
devotion; yet we muſt endeavour to rouſe our- 
ſelves and to fix our attention upon the ſubjects 
before us. And though we ſhould relapſe 
again and again, we muſt again and again re- 
new our efforts: we muſt renew the whole of 
our efforts from the beginning; we muſt again 
pray for the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, and 
call forth all our powers to oppoſe the diffi- 
culties which hinder us from addreſſing. OUr- 
ſelves ſtedfaſtly to God. 

If we perſevere with Pry in this bale 
ſtruggle, and prove our ſincerity as well by 
never neglecting the proper ſeaſons for devo+- 
tion, as by ſtrict attention to our thoughts du- 

ring theſe ſeaſons, we muſt overcome: through 
the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, and the pro- 
miſe made by God that he will accept our ſin- 
cere endeavours for the ſake of our great Re- 


dieemer, we muſt overcome in the end; and muſt 
find, 
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find, to our inexpreſſible comfort, that greater 
is he that is with us, than he that is againſt 
us. God knows how far different individuals 
have different powers of attaining excellence 
in this important reſpect, and he moſt aſſuredly 
will accept the ſincetre and patiemathg efforts 
of the moſt imperfect piety. 

But what makes this practice of piety in- 
com parably more difficult to many, is that per- 
haps they have accuſtomed themſelves before 
to treat all matters of devotion with thought- 
leſs indifference, or poſſibly to treat them even 
worſe. Such men have much to unlearn in 
addition to all that they are required to learn 
on the ſubject. But the very worſt men under 
the grace of God have no reaſon to deſpair. 
If more time or greater exertion be neceſſary to 
bring them to any degree of perfection in the 
eſſential duty before us, they muſt ſubmit 
with patience to the evils which they have 
brought upon themſelves; and will have rea- 
ſon to think themſelves happy if the moſt irk- 
ſome ſubmiſſion of this ſort can be accepted 
as the only puniſhment of their former im- 
piety. 

This circumſtance however ought to teach 
us the neceſſity of impreſſing upon young 
minds a proper ſenſe of the manner in which 
1 they 
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they are to endeavour to addreſs their thoughts 
to God, as ſoon as we teach them any form of 
words for this purpoſe. Some proper idea of 
God and of the addreſſes which we offer to 
him, and ſome proper diſpoſition to attend 
thoroughly to the ideas which we affix to both, 
may be inculcated as ſoon as any form of prayer 
or of thankſgiving can be impreſſed upon the 
moſt youthful memory. And that they ſhould 
be inculcated muft be of the greateſt conſe- 
_ quence, ſince habits only of piety can make us 
laſtingly pious: and habits, every one knows, 
are more and more difficult to be 1 as 
years advance upon us. 

That our labour in attaining a habit of de- 
votional piety will be amply rewarded, muſt 
be rendered evident by the good effects reſult- 
ing from it: and theſe effects I was to ſtate, 
as the laſt head of the preſent diſcourſe. 

The good effects, reſulting from the piety 
here recommended, are worthy of our moſt 
attentive conſideration. The man, who makes 
it his regular practice to pour out his heart in 
ſolemn devotion before his God, will neceſ- 
ſarily become ſolicitous to keep it free from all 
defilement. As our devotion muſt originate 
in a certain degree of internal purity, ſo it. 
will alſo reciprocally preſerve and improve in 

| us 
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us this moſt invaluable qualification and orna- 
ment of a religious mind. It muſt by degrees 
be part of the very conſtitution of the devout 
_ Chriſtian, whom I am deſcribing, often to 
place himſelf in the more immediate preſence 
of God, and often to addreſs himſelf to this 
great Diſcerner of the thoughts. But how 
can he do this with real ſatisfaction, while he 
is conſcious to himſelf of internal defilement ? 
How can he continually offer up his heart in 
prayer and thankſgiving to God, and not con- 
tinually endeavour to cleanſe and ſanctify its 
moſt ſecret deſires? 
The ſame piety will alſo extend its good 
effects to all around us. It will be impoſſible 
for ſuch a truly religious man to perſevere for 
2 continuance of time in any courſe of actions, 
Which are unjuſt or uncharitable towards his 
neighbour. When he brings his gift to the 
altar, the offering of his heart to God, he 
cannot enjoy that happineſs, which he has 
beenaccuſtomed to derive from thus diſcharging 
his duty, as a Chriſtian, towards his all- perfect 
Benefactor, till he is reconciled to his brother, 
und ready to diſcharge alſo the duties en- 
joined him by his Religion towards all man- 


kind. 
| E e 4 In 
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In a ſtate of imperfection therefore, ſuch 
as that in which we live at preſent, where we 
are liable to fall from numberleſs cauſes ori- 

ginating both from ourſelves and others, what 
an invaluable advantage does that man enjoy 
who has acquired a practical and habitual 
: ſenſe of devotion towards God; a ſenſe of 
devotion which muſt return upon the mind 
often in every day, and 'which, as often as 
it returns, muſt irreſiſtibly tend to cleanſe our 
hearts both with regard to ourſelves and all 
around us! Such conſtant and ſtimulating | 
calls to reformation cannot fail by degrees to 
extirpate our evil affections, and to fill us with 
all the purity and all the virtue of which our 
imperfect natures are capable. 

Other good effects, reſulting from the i- 
ritual devotion here recommended, will re- 
ſpect our ſtate with regard to God. We ſhall 
not only be led by it to that real love of God, 
which has ever been deemed eſſential to true 
Religion, and which can by no other means 
be ſo permanently excited as by devotional 
intercourſe with him; but we ſhall alſo derive 
from it a perſuaſion that he will accept our 
prayers, and will either give us thoſe things 


Which * aſk, or other things inſtead of them 
which 
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which he knows to be more proper for us, and 
more conducive to the good of the whole. 
Having aſked, as he requires, under the in- 
Dantes of his Holy Spirit, in the name and 
through the merits of our great Redeemer, 
and with our whole hearts and ſouls, we ſhall 
have no doubt that our prayers are heard; and 
hall leave the event with that God, who makes 
all things work together for good to thoſe that 
love him, and who will be ſure in the end to 
give them, by ſome method or other, more 
than their humility will permit them to deſire, 
as well as more than they deſerve. | 
Under this confidence we ſhall receive with 
cheerfulneſs what God is pleaſed to allot us; 
and ſhall acquire that ſubmiſſive and habitual 
truſt in him, which, amidſt the uncertainties 
and afflictions of this life, can alone free our 
minds from apprehenſion and diſquietude. 
He, who has brought himſelf to a habit of 
thinking upon God, as Chriſtianity requires, 
on other occaſions, will naturally think upon 
him and truſt in him alſo on occaſions of 
diſtreſs. He will naturally on ſuch occaſions 
caſt all his care upon God, in full aſſurance 

_ that-God careth for him. 
And this he will do more eſpecially towards 
the cloſe of life ; towards that awful period of 
| diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, for which it is our duty and our 
higheſt wiſdom to provide ſome conſolation. 
The truly devout man, having been accuſ- 
tomed during his health often to dwell upon 
His fins, and often to confeſs them in his 
prayers with unfeigned ſorrow and reſolution 
of amendment before his God, having never 
forgotten them during the time of his proſ- 
perity, will be encouraged to forget them, or 
(what will not be leſs pleaſing) to recolle& 
them without uneaſineſs at the hour of his 
death. Aſſured by divine Revelation that ſins 
thus deplored and forſaken will not be re- 
membered hereaft& to his condemnation, he 
will find at his diſſolution no apprehenſion of 
future judgment reſulting even from his worſt 
offences, which will not effectually be done 
away by a conſciouſneſs of the ſincerity of 
his paſt repentance, and by a reliance upon the 
mercy provided for him through the atone- 
ment of his great Redeemer. 
In addition to theſe effects I might mention, 
that ſuch devotional intercourſe with God 
will not only eminently conduce to our eternal 
intereſt by fixing our attention upon a blefled 
immortality and preparing us for the enjoy- 
ment of it; but alſo, with reference to the 
purſuits of this life, that the mind, when puri- 
fied 
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fied with regard to itſelf and others, when 
poſſeſſed of a firm aſſurance that all things are 
working together for its good, and of a firm 
confidence in 'God under all circumſtances of 
uncertainty and danger, will acquire a ſted> 
faſtneſs and calmneſs, which muſt wonderfully 
tend to! enlarge its power, to enable it to ſee 
things as they really are, and to facilitate its 
attainments in whatſoever ſtudy or  engage- 
ment its duty, intereſt, or amuſement, may 
make it wiſh to excel. 

But I forbear to purſue farther the conſi- 
deration of theſe effects. As to thoſe which 
have been above ſtated, they are undoubt- 
edly often experienced by religious minds. 
Nor let it be thought that I do wrong in re- 
ferring them thus to the preſent ſubject: they 
proceed fo fully and immediately from the 
ſpiritual devotion required of us, that I know 
not whether it be poſſible to derive them in 


i This is, and ever muſt be, the natural effect of true devo- 
tion; however men, who have not perhaps experienced its in- 
fluence, may ſay, that the mind is relaxed by prayer.” See 
Gibbon's Hiſt. vol. v. p. 471. How different from Mr. 
'Gibbon's ſentiment, and how infinitely more juſt is that of the 
French poet, who makes the Jewiſh High Prieſt exclaim, 
Je erains Dieu, cher Abner, & nai point d'autre crainte : 

*« Abner, I fear my God, and have no other fear!“ 
See Joad's Speech in Racine's Athaliah. 


the 
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from any other ſource. | 

That men do not more nn experience 
Wer is owing to their want of the piety in 
queſtion, and not to any the leaſt inability in 
this piety to produce them. Some men may 
be ſo ignorant as never to have learnt, that our 
Religion requires of us the devotion of the 
ſpirit, and not merely that of the lips; that, 
when we join in any act of worſhip, we ought 
to think of God as an all- perfect ſpirit, and 
that we ought really and ſeriouſly to think alſo 
of the meaning of the addrefles which we offer 
to him, and let the meditation of our hearts 
accompany the words of our-lips. Such men 
are greatly to be pitied ; and it is an act of the 
moſt benevolent charity to teach them better. 
Others know their duty here thoroughly, are 
capable in this reſpect of teaching the ignorant, 
yea and perhaps are ready and folicitous ſo to 


do; but, moſt unhappily for themſelves, they _ 


never apply this their knowledge practically 
to their own benefit. A third and probably 
the moſt numerous claſs conſiſts of men, who 
who have ſome imperfect ſenſe of their duty 
in this important reſpect, and who uſe at times 
ſome weak endeavours to comply with it; but 
they do not ſtrive to inform themſelves tho- 

roughly 
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roughly of its true nature and importance, and 
feel no incitements powerful enough to make 
them reduce even what they do know to 
regular practice. Surely then e muſt not 


wonder, if all theſe men fall ſhort of attaining 
the good effects above mentioned: nay, on 
the contrary, we muſt not wonder if oftentimes 
their prayer ſhould become nn 
at be turned into ſin. 

Indeed that there is ſo little appearance of 
Chriſtianity in the lives of mankind, and ſo 
little happineſs among men: ariſing! from re- 
ligious principle, is owing to their defects in 
religious worſhip, more perhaps: 0 to mw 


bother cauſe which can be mentioned. 


. Thoſe, who ſincerely endeavour; to ntfs 
chain devotion according to the directions here 
given, will find their piety rewarded by ſuch. 
effects as I have here ſtated. They will 
however find theſe effects in different degrees, 
and perhaps not always according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection in devotional piety. 
| Bodily conſtitution and a variety of other cir- 
cumſtances may make ſuch a diſproportion in 
the advantages reſulting - in this life from the 
8 of any duty; as n hinder us from 


* Prov. iii. 9. pt dx. 7. 75 


ite 


rigoroufly extending our obſervations on this 
ſubject to every particular caſe. But that in 
general ſuch and ſo great rewards will imme- 
diately attend this our piety, we may aſſure 
ourſelves even from a conſideration of the 

natural workings of our own minds. How 
ſatis factory then ought our aſſurance on this 
momentous ſubject to be, and how powerfully 
ought it to influence our conduct, when to 
the tendency of the thing itſelf, which our 
all-· perfect Creator has made natural to us, we 
ſuperadd that continued influence and aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, which will con- 
tribute to produce and * theſe happy 


effects in us 1 
Let us 8 not content a wich 


general acknowledgments of the obligation 


and importance of religious worſhip ; but let 


us with determined refolution prepare to 


habituate ourſelves to that worſhip of God, 
which he himſelf has required of us: con- 
vinced, that, as it is peculiarly calculated to 
excite and keep alive in us a conſcientious | 
attention to all our duties, it ought ever to be 
regarded (agreeably to the obſervation at firſt 
made) not only as a ſervice indiſpenſ 
incumbent upon us in itſelf, but likewiſe as 


the moſt direct and — means of initiating 
us, 
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us, under the divine aſſiſtance, into the uni- 
verſal practice of Chriſtianity ; into a courſe 
of Chriſtian obedience ſo comprehenſive, as at 
once to include all that can be required to 
perfect both our moral and religious characters, 
unlimited as it muſt be in its extent, and 


founded as it is upon a proper inveſtigation and 
diſcharge of our duty to God. 


1 1 * 1 . 
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